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SECTION I. 

POOE LAW HISTOET. 

Indigence must in every commonwealth be a frequent 
source of difficulty and danger. In all national strifes 
and convulsions it is either the primary canse or a 
powerftil factor. When the mass of a people are pros- 
perous, contentment and peace usually prevail, while 
in all clamours of the angry multitude the ominous 
voice of indigence is the . ground-note, now subdued, 
now breaking forth in those tones of terror which are 
the prelude to revolutionary violence and excess. In- 
digence is the natural ally of faction, the sworn enemy 
of public security and order, of law and authority. 
The political self-seeker, or political fanatic, in his 
assaults upon the social fabric, knows that he can 
always reckon on the co-operation of the indigent. 
These, at the prospect of a public disturbance, pour 
forth in unexpected numbers, no one knows whence, 
under the instinctive knowledge that the confusion 
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2 DISPAUPERIZATION. 

which they will help to create may be their harvest, and 
cannot be their loss. The bulk of all mobs, it has been 
truly said, consists of idle vagabonds, who would not 
work if they could, that is, of persons who through 
their own fault are poor. The half-starved apothecary 
in Shakspeare felt the force of Eomeo^s reminder, 

The world is not for thee, nor the world's law. 

There is a standing quarrel on the part of the * Have- 
nots * against the * Haves/ / It is ill talking between 
a fu' man and a fasting.' A hungry and penniless 
vagrant, passing along a street on a wintry day, and 
looking through the windows of a substantial mansion 
into a well-iEurnished dining-room with its table laid 
out in preparation for a sumptuous entertainment, and 
with its well-filled fire-place throwing a comfortable 
glow over the apartment, would be a man of a rarely 
well-balanced mind if he felt no ill-will towards the 
owner of all these signs of plenty and enjoyment. 

Indigence hates all aristocracies alike, whether of 
wealth, birth, or intellect. This triple hatred showed 
itself notably during its brief triumph under *Jack 
Cade,' by massacring alike rich men and nobles, and 
clerks * with inkhorns round their necks.' It showed 
itself still more notably in France during what has 
been called * the Republic of the Poverties,' the cruel 
reign of * sansculottism,' under which * blue-blood,' or 
the appearance of wealth, was equivalent to sentence 
^f death, and the Girondist aristocracy of intellect was 
doomed as * worse than the aristocracy of birth.' ^ 

If indigence be *the teacher of arts and the dispenser 

* See Carlyle*s * French Revolution.' 
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of genius,' * the mother of industry and of useful in- 
ventions, * instructive and productive beyond Academi- 
cal curriculums/ it is nevertheless the prompter of all 
specious but impracticable theories of right or benevo- 
lence with regard to the possession and distribution of 
wealth. To what inspiration but poverty are to be 
ascribed the dreams of fraternity, equalization of pos- 
sessions, socialism, and communism ? The very terms 
are but translations of the vague and lawless wishes 
of discontented poverty into the pompous language 
of pseudo-philanthropy and fallacious political specula- 
tion. 

In every political community indigence is an obsti- 
nate fact, which can neither be got rid of, nor ignored. 
Avoid the hideous monster here, and it will reappear 
there ; attempt to suppress and crush it, as was at- 
tempted in years previous to the great French Revolu- 
tion, and it rises, Antaeus-like, more formidable from 
the earth. It is the constant shadow, an ever-present 
punishment, of human folly, passion, and vice. It is a 
rugged intractable element in human society, defying 
aU attempts to bring it into compass, to regulate, drill 
and reduce it to rhythmical order and shape ; nay, it is 
so chaotic, that every attempt even to bring it within 
the terms of a conventional definition has been made 
in vain. Like disease and other human ills, it is a 
negation, and runs into * the infinite ' and illimitable. 
It is too uncouth and grim a reality to be capable of 
being * kempt ' and trimmed according to some specious 
spick-and-span theory, and put into holiday attire and 

* *Magister artis et largitor ingeni.' — Pers. — The words which 
follow are to the present point — *Negatas artifex sequi voces.' 

B 2 



4 DISPAUPERIZATION. 

made to look neat and comely, like a troop of villagers 
on the stage, or as it was represented in Potemkin's 
extemporized Russian villages, with sham fronts of 
picturesque cottages and with festive country-folks 
dancing to order, for the purpose of deceiving his im- 
perial mistress into the belief that there was no 
destitution in her dominions. 

All attempts to abolish or prevent it by law have 
proved not merely failures, but aggravations of the evil, 
and productive of still greater evils. The treatment of 
it, like other social problems, is a problem which has 
recurred at various ages of the world, and is incapable 
of any considerably approximate solution.^ 

Indigence has accordingly been the great crux of 
legislators and statesmen. Looking to the annals of 
the past, we find that in the Hebrew commonwealth a 
remedy was provided against poverty in the ordinance 
that the lot which each family had received in dividing 
the land of a conquered country should, if it had been 
alienated, return at the end of fifty years to the original 
possessor or his heirs. This ordinance, however, ap- 
pears to have been more or less evaded by legal con- 
trivances, of which the efltect was the speedy resumption 
of the land by the creditor or mortgagee. Provision 
for the mitigation of poverty was also made by precept 

* The remark of Dr. Johnson on the rationale of poverty is worthy 
of consideration. It shall be given in the language of his biographer. 
< Observing some beggars in the streets as we went along, I said to 
him, I supposed there was no civilized country where the misery of 
want was prevented. 

* Johnson. I believe, sir, there is not ; but it is better that some 
should be unhappy than that none should be happy, which would be 
the case in a general state of equality.* Boswell's * Johnson,' vol. iii. 
p. 391. Croker's Edition* 
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and exhortation to the practice of beneficence, for- 
bearance toward debtors in their extremity, and a 
liberal treatment of dependants. A release of Hebrew 
debtors every seventh year was ordained.^ A tenth 
part of the produce of every third year was to be 
devoted to the hospitable entertainment of Hhe 
Levite and the stranger, and the fatherless and the 
widow.' ^ 

This was undoubtedly a poor-tax ; but the difference 
between it and our modem English poor-rate is seen 
in the circumstances that the Mosaic contribution was 
a fixed quantity, whereas our poor-rate varies in amount 
directly with the number of applicants ; that the dis- 
pensers of the Mosaic poor-tax are left free to select 
the particular individuals on whom the proceeds of it 
shall be bestowed ; and that the payment of it was not 
enforced by any legal process or penalty, but left to 
the religious and charitable feelings of the several 
owners of the soil. Such, then, were the provisions of 
the Mosaic law with regard to indigence. 

Yet, even thus, the Hebrew legislator warned his 
countrymen that * the poor would never cease out of 
the land.' In Hebrew history we may observe, by the 
way, a significant instance both of the existence of 
poverty and of the part which it readily plays in op- 
position to power. There we have the case of a 
divinely-designated heir to the throne compelled, for 
the preservation of his life, to assume an attitude of 
armed defence against the murderous attempts of the 
occupant of the throne, and speedily surrounded by a 
desperate body-guard of * everyone that was in distress, 

» Deut. XV. 1, 2. « Deut. xiv. 28, 29. 
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and everyone that was in debt, and everyone that was 
discontented,' ^ for whose maintenance he seems to have 
levied a sort of * black-mail ' upon wealthier persons, 
like that which in modern days the needy clans of the 
Scottish Highlands practised on the * Southrons.' 

In the early times of Greece a similar method ob- 
tained for the relief of indigence, according to the fol- 
lowing account given by Thucydides : ^ The Hellenes of 
old, and those barbarians who lived near the sea or in 
islands, when they had begun the practice of passing 
over to each other in ships, took to piracy under the 
conduct of their chief men, with a view to their own 
gain and to the maintenance of the needy.' * In fact, 
these piratical Hellenes and barbarians of old, in levy- 
ing forced contributions in behalf of their poor, were, 
after a fashion of their own, anticipating the principle 
of * compulsory relief,' on which our own Poor Laws 
are framed. The institutions of the great Spartan 
legislator, which were designed to prevent the existence 
of wealth, would seem at first sight calculated to pre- 
vent indigence also, by such a division of land as would 
secure to every head of a family a suflBcient portion, 
which was to be inalienable. This regulation, how- 
ever, could not resist the tendency of human nature to 
buying and selling, and of property to accumulation. 
Practice prevailed against law, and the property came 
to be vested chiefly in the hands of a few owners. 

* 1 Samuel, xxii. 2. 

* Of yhp "EXXrjyes rh irdKai Koi twv ^ap^&poiv o% re ^v r^ ^€ipq> 
vapaOoKdnffioi koX tffoi vf\<rovs elxov, ^irci8^ i^p^carro juaAAov rrepaiovaOcu 
yowfflv tV* d.\\i)\ovs, erpdirovTO irphs Xptrrcfav, T^ovixivtav oh luv hL^uvaTtardrwVy 
K^pfiovs rod (r(p€r4po avrwv evena Ka\ ro7s iL(rd€v4ai rpoiprjs. Thuc. B. I. 
ch. 6. 
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It appears that in other Grecian States attempts were 
made by legislators to prevent a lapse of the citizens 
into poverty by a division of lands among them all, 
probably at the first settlement, and by forbidding the 
representatives of the original possessors respectively 
to alienate their lands. It is evident that such a pro- 
hibition, if it could be enforced, would only increase 
poverty by debarring the new citizens, who would 
spring up as time went on, from all participation in 
the advantages of the possession of land : and would 
prove a fertile source of civil discord by occasioning 
malevolent feelings on the part of this increasing body 
against the exclusive possessors of the soil. But as a 
matter of course, any such prohibition of alienation, if 
not openly violated, would soon be evaded by legal 
devices, as it happened afterwards in the case of the 
feudal system. Accordingly, Aristotle, in his * Politics,' 
remarks with his usual acuteness, that those legislators 
who divided the lands of a State among a certain num- 
ber of citizens, with the intention that the division 
should be permanent, ought also to provide that there 
should be no increase in the number of citizens ! Con- 
formably with this remark, the philosopher in his own 
ideal commonwealth would divide the land equally 
among his citizens, and prevent the increase of their 
number by the practice of abortion ! Thus taught 
a Pagan philosopher ! By such and other precautions 
it is said that small landed properties are kept in the 
same families respectively in France at the present day. 

To return to the history of Poor-law in ancient 
Greece. 

At Athens, as one of her writers tells us, there was 
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* 

no indigence in the time of Solon, that is, at an early 
period of her history.^ This statement would appear 
to be an exaggeration, but its substantial truth is con- 
firmed bj a fact which another author mentions, that 
this great law-giver, bj way of preventing indigence, 
obliged every citizen, presumably without independent 
means, to belong to some profession or trade, and to 
show at certain times how he gained his livelihood:^ 
an institution which he is said to have borrowed from 
Egypt. According to this law of Solon, a father who 
had neglected to provide his son with some occupation, 
would afterwards in his old age have no legal claim to 
be supported by him. This provision would prevent 
that hereditary destitution so often seen in our own 
community — generation after generation of the same 
family contentedly succeeding to a patrimony of abject- 
ness and dependance. It was another of Solon's enact- 
ments in regard to poverty that the poorer citizens 
should be taxed less, in rateable proportion to their 
means, than the better-to-do would be taxed. In fact, 
as it has been observed, the provisions of the great 
Athenian legislator in this matter were directed not to 
the relief of the poor, but to the prevention of poverty. 
Afterwards, when the profession of demagogue was set 
up in that State, the pauperizing practice came in of 
paying citizens who acted as ^ jury-men,'^ and later still 

' Isocrates, as quoted in Langhome's 'Plutarch.* 

« Plutarch's * Life of Solon.' 

• This practice was begun by Pericles, but not settled as a regular 
thing till the time of Cleon, that true type of the whole demagogue 
class. As the citizens who acted in their turn as jurymen in that 
litigioas community were paid so much for each sitting, it became 
their interest to try as few causes as possible at one sitting. Headers 
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this payment, which amounted to about i^d. for each 
sitting, was extended to all poor citizens, whenever in 
that polity of universal suflfrage they chose to attend 
the sovereign assembly of the people. 

Nor was this the only way by which the poorer 
citizens of Athens were gratified and pauperized. The 
government, aided by voluntary contributions, accu- 
mulated stores of corn, to be retailed at a low price, 
or sometimes doled out, to the people, in times of 
scarcity. In addition to this, largesses were often made 
to the populace from public funds, that is, at the expense 
of the taxpayers, on the motion of this or that interested 
demagogue.^ All these gratuities would seem, as we 
may observe in passing, to account for the indolence 
and babbling habits of the Athenian people, as no- 
ticed both by Demosthenes and by the writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles. The Athenian-pauper citizen, 
what with the payments which he would receive as 
juryman and for attending the sovereign assembly, 
besides his frequent or even regular doles, and his pro- 
visions bought cheaply at the expense of his neighbours, 
would in that climate make up a sufficiency of public 
support to enable him to enjoy to the full his favourite 

of Aristophanes wiU remember how frequently that great painter of 
Athenian manners satirizes his countrymen for receiving pay as jury- 
men and assembly-men — * clansmen of the three-obol piece ' — and at 
the distributions made tor them by the instrumentality of interested 
demagogues. The following specimen of his satire shall be given in 
the words of Mr. Frere*s translation : — 

* Moreover, if a couple of orators were pleading in your presence, 
one proposing to equip a fleet, his rival arguing to get the same sup- 
plies distributed to the jurymen ; the patron of the juries carried the 
day.' Knights. 

* Bockh's * Public Economy of Athens.' 
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pastime of lounging and gossiping in the market-place. 
In fact, in this and other ancient States in the South of 
Europe, the warmth and productive benignity of the cli- 
mate, rendering the necessaries of life both few and cheap, 
together with the institution of slavery, which absorbed 
nine-tenths of the population, precluded the existence 
of those aggregations of indigence which we find in 
modern States of more northerly latitudes, and ren- 
dered the difficulties of dealing with the subject less than 
those which are presented to modem statesmen. How- 
ever, the demoralising effects of the State-doles at 
Athens are familiar to the readers of Demosthenes, who 
denounces these gratuities as the ruin of the nobler 
sentiments of the citizens, of their manly independence, 
and self-respect. *You are become,' says he to his 
countrymen, *as underlings and hangers-on, happy if 
these people dole out to you show-money and beeves, 
making you tame to their hands like domestic fowls.' 
The patriotic orator goes on to speak of ^ these perqui- 
sites, which are like the diet ordered by physicians for 
the sick ; as that neither imparts strength, nor allows 
the patient to die, so your allowances are not enough 
to be of substantial benefit, nor yet permit you to reject 
them and turn to something else.' ^ It may be men- 
tioned in passing, that the show-money, which formed a 
part of the State distributions to the pauper citizens of 
Athens, was given in order that they might attend the 
representations of the drama, which formed the great 
means of amusement and instruction for the people. 
We may here remark, that something like a parallel to 
this public provision for the intellectual entertainment 

* Demosthenes * Olynthiae ' ii. 9, 10. 
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of the Athenian people is furnished amongst ourselves 
by the establishment, in our large towns, of museums 
and free libraries for the use of the * poor,' so called, at 
the expense of the rate-payers.^ However, another 

* Amusement laws for the hand working population, which may be 
regarded as a branch of Poor Laws, seem to be in vogue at the present 
day. Places of amusement ought, it seems, to be provided at the 
expense of rate-payers I Such at least is the conviction of one of the 
administrators of the law, to judge by the following statement : * The 
Recorder of Manchester, at the opening of the City Sessions on Thurs- 
day, reiterated a suggestion he has often made to the grand jury, that 
they should devise and provide some places of recreation for the work- 
ing classes.' {Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 18, 1876.) This surely is class- 
legislation with a vengeance I And the question may fairly be asked 
why, on the same principle, should not suitable recreation and amuse- 
ment be provided at the public expense for the head-working classes 
also, whose circumstances are often far more pinching than those of 
many hand- workers— doctors without private means and with but few 
patients, barristers living on the hope of briefs, clerks in public and 
private oflBlces with * starvation salaries,' and booksellers' hacks ? It 
may also be asked whether those philanthropists, who would provide 
by law recreation and amusement for the hand- working classes in our 
large towns, have calculated the expense as well as considered the 
injustice which would thus be caused to the rate-paying public in 
behalf, not only of the hand-working classes, but of the needy head- 
working classes also ? We learn, as regards the provision of instruction 
and entertainment at the public cost, that the * Free Library ' at Bir- 
mingham, for an example, is supported at a cost of 7,000Z. a year to 
the rate-paying inhabitants of that town. As to the education of the 
children of our wages-earning classes, it is, according to recent legis- 
lation, to be carried on at the rate-payers' e3j)ense, when the parents 
are ostensibly unable to bear it. Thus are the accessories of life, 
amusements, instruction, education, to say nothing of the necessaries 
of life, to be found, not by self-help, but at the public cost. The 
notion of finding amusements for the hand-working classes at the 
compelled expense of other classes has found its way into Parliament, 
as we may judge by the following notice given in the House of Com- 
mons on the last day of its Session in 1877 : — 

* Mr. Bgerton Hubbard : To call the attention of the House next 
Session to the importance of providing open spaces in towns, and 
places fctr indoor amusement in both town and country.' One may ask, 
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Athenian orator, Demades, scornfully ridiculing the 
donations of public meat, and their pitiful effect on the 
public spirit, compares the Athenian republic to * an 
old woman, sitting at home in her slippers, and supping 
her broth/ The issue of the contest between a people 
thus pauperized and slothful, though capable of an occa- 
sional spasmodic effort, and their crafty, enterprising, 
and powerful enemy, could not be long doubtful. 

A better method, however, of relieving poverty was 
frequently practised in the earlier and better times of 
Athenian history, viz., that of sending out colonies of 
poorer citizens, as their number increased, to other and 
less populous regions, where they founded separate 
States. This wa^ of dealing with a surplus of popula- 
tion overtaking the means of subsistence in a given spot 
— for this result will always happen in the natural 
working of things, and has been formulated into the 
doctrine that the means of subsistence increase only in 
an arithmetical ratio, while population increases in a 
geometrical ratio — this transplantation of surplus popu- 
lation, in manifest accordance with the order of nature, 
was largely practised by peoples of ancient times, who 
in this way * replenished the earth and subdued it/ 
Thus we read that the Lydians of old,^ pressed during 
many years by the scarcity of food, and having experi- 
mentally discovered that what was enough food for one 
person was not enough for two, sent off a colony con- 
sisting of one-half of their population to seek settlement 

does the honourable gentleman propose that theatres and billiard-rooms 
should be among the * places of indoor amusement ' which he would 
have provided from the rates for the hand- working classes * in both 
town and country ? * 

* Herodotus, B. i. ch. 94. 
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in the West, to whicli the tide of emigration has usually 
rolled since the beginning of human history. Return- 
ing, however, to the case of Athens, we find farther, as 
regards the public provisions made there for poverty, 
that that State regularly brought up, at the public ex- 
pense, the children of the poorer citizens who had fallen 
in their country's battles, and that orphans of the poorer 
citizens generally had allowances of food, and were 
placed under the special protection of certain authorities 
of the State. Some public provision also seems to have 
been made for the impotent citizens, aSvvarot. Public 
aliment was provided for citizens who had been wounded 
in battle ; and it appears that similar provision came to 
be extended to citizens who had been impoverished by 
misfortune, or who were disabled by age — a provision 
which came to be greatly abused, as might have been 
expected, and which probably formed part of that 
pauperizing and demoralizing system of public doles, of 
which we have already made mention in this sketch of 
Athenian * poor law.' 

The great and flourishing commercial and maritime 
State of Rhodes appears to have anticipated a practice 
for relieving the poor, which, as we shall hereafter 
mention, has been adopted considerably in modem 
states, with results to which reference will be made — 
the employment of them in public works. So little 
novelty is there under the sun ! Of the duration or 
success of this method among the Rhodians we have no 
positive means of judging. It appears, also, that this 
state made distributions of corn to indigent people. A 
large number of colonies were at different times sent 
out by this commonwealth, to the manifest relief of the 
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pressure of the increasing population on its resources. 
Among the Cretans, it appears that the orphan children 
of poor parents were permitted to feed at certain tables 
which were provided at the public expense. In the 
ancient states, generally, it is to be observed that the 
multiplication of the citizen population was encouraged, 
under the notion that numbers increased the strength 
of the state, and that, therefore, it became incumbent 
to take steps to prevent or remedy the poverty and 
indigence which an increase of population would 
naturally cause.* 

At Eome, before the times of the empire, it was 
the practice occasionally to draft ofiF from the city a 
surplus of poorer citizens, and relieve their condition 
by making them tenants, under the state, of allotted 
portions of the land which had been taken from the 
inhabitants of conquered cities and peoples. These 
lands were called the * ager publicus,' and the division 
and occupation of them was the subject of those 
* agrarian ' disputes which at diflferent times distracted 
the commonwealth, but into the nature and merits of 
which it is not our present business to enter. Colonies 
also of poorer citizens were at diflferent times sent forth 
into countries more or less remote from the city. 

Privileges were given by an enactment of Augustus 
to the parents of three children (^ jus trium liberorum *), 
among which was a treble dole of the corn, regularly 

' For some of this information relative to poverty and pauperism 
in the commonwealths of ancient Greece, the present writer is in- 
debted to the able author of the Oxford Latin Prize Essay for 1877, 
on the question, * Quomodo inantiquis civitatibus pauperes indigentesque 
publice aut privatim sublevabantur ? ' 
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distributed, as we shall presently mention, under the 
empire, to poorer citizens. 

In the better days of Eoman history, a peculiar 
social institution — the relation between patronua and 
cliens (patron and dependant) — greatly tended to the 
mitigation of poverty. It was the part of the patron to 
give all needful assistance, with his substance or other- 
wise, to the dependant, who, in his turn, rendered to 
his patron such service as was consistent with the 
sentiments and duty of a Boman citizen. This bene- 
ficent institution notwithstanding, there had grown up 
at a particular period of Eoman history a mass of 
poverty, owing probably to the constant belligerency 
of the state, which would take away thousands of the 
citizens from their industrial occupations. With the 
ostensible object of diminishing this mass, one of the 
brothers Gracchus passed a law enabling citizens to 
purchase com at a fixed low price, and providing that 
the diflference between it and the market price should 
be paid out of the public treasury.^ The effect of this 
law on the habits of the lower orders, and on the 
resources of the state, may be seen from the following 
statement of Cicero : — * The law gratified the lower 
orders, for they had a plentiful supply of food without 
working for it. The respectable citizens disliked this 
law, because they thought that by it the lower orders 
were turned away from industry to sloth, and because 
they saw that the treasury was being exhausted by it.' ^ 

* This was the *Lex Sempronia frumentaria.' 

' * Jucunda res plebi Romanae, victus enim suppeditabaltur larg^ sine 
labore. Repugnabant boni, quod et ab industri^ plebem ad desidiam 
avocari pntabant, et aerarium exhauriri videbatur.' Cic Pro Sext. 103. 
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After some years' experience of the operation of this 
law, the people *in full assembly' repealed it.^ The 
obligations, however, of the aforesaid relation between 
* patronus' and * cliens' were relaxed proportionately as 
the ancient discipline of the Roman State declined ; and 
the great satirist of the empire laments, as one sign 
of the degeneracy of his days, the neglect and illibe- 
rality with which the * patronus ' then too commonly 
treated his * clientes.' ^ 

Concurrently, it seems, with the decline of the 
beneficent institution of * clientela ' aforesaid for 
the succour of poverty, there was introduced a de- 
grading and demoralising practice, much resembling 
the out-door relief of our own Poor Laws, the regular 
distribution of food tickets to the poorer citizens by 
the Emperors.^ 

This practice was at once a symptom and a reacting 
cause of the debasement of the Roman people. They, 
who were once eminent for their active and frugal vir- 
tues, became idle pensioners on public funds, a degraded 
populace of paupers. Accordingly, the Roman satirist 
has described this once highminded and powerful com- 

> Juvenal, Satires I., 132-4 ; HI., 124-5 ; V. 

* * Legem Semproniam frumentariam populi frequentis suffragiis 
abrogaverit.* Cic. BrutvA, 222. 

This law is described by Livy in the Epitome of Book LX. as 
*Lex pemiciosa,' a pernicious law. Appian says it was intended 
by Gracchus as a political move against the Senate. *He plotted 
against the Senate by ordaining a monthly distribution of corn to 
each of the citizens from the public purse, thus introducing a new 
custom.' 

* *Eirei3ot5\€U€ tJ jSouXj, iTirt\pi(riov ifiyLtivov oplffas kKoirrcp rQv ZyifiArcoy 
axh rav KOivav XP^I^'^^^ ^^ TrpSrepov eiaOhs diadldoffOai.^ 

* Nero, it appears, was especially liberal in these largesses to the 
populace — the tax-payers suffering. 
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monalty as limiting its aspirations to doles of bread 
and gratuitous admission to the Circus.^ 

This people now has cast away its cares ; 

The giver, erewhile, of the fearful wands 

Of office, legions, generals' commands. 

All powers and honours, now contracts its aims, 

Craving but these two things, bread and the games. 

No wonder that a people thus sunk in sloth and 
dependence became an easy prey to the fierce barbarians 
of the North, who came down in hungry swarms to 
extort * compulsory relief ' and * settlement' from the 
wealthier inhabitants of the South ! 

Long, however, before this final catastrophe, a kind 
of poor law was made by the Emperor Trajan, which 
deserves mention in this slight sketch of Poor Law 
history ; though we have no means of judging of its 
subsequent operation. By the ordinance of this emperor 
a fund was instituted for the maintenance of poor boys 
and girls, whom their parents could not or would not 
rear. Sums of money were lent by him to large land- 
owners, who were to pay the interest to a special 
bounty-office, which distributed the amount to the 
recipients throughout Italy. This measure repressed 
infanticide — that common resource, by the way, of ab- 

' Juv., Satire X. 78-81 :— 

Effudit curas ; nam qui dabat olim 
Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat : 
Panem et Circenses. 

The contemporary Roman satirist, Persius, speaks contemptuously 
of a claim to a food- ticket as one of the privileges of a Romvin citizen 
under the Empire. Sat. V. 73-75. These distributions were regularly 
organized — a roll of recipients kept, and ' relieving officers ' for the 
purpose. 
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ject poverty, as we see in China even now, and which in 
order to prevent poverty was, as some of my readers may 
recollect, theoretically systematised in our own day in 
the Socialistic politico-philanthropic schemes of certain 
French regenerators of society, the Fonrierists, in whose 
phalansteresy or inhabited parallelograms, beautifully 
decorated flower-gardens were provided for the recep- 
tion of surplus infants after their * painless extinction/ 

However, the afore-mentioned * poor law ' of the 
Emperor Trajan, while it repressed infanticide, and so 
replenished an exhausted population, did nothing di- 
rectly for the * able-bodied' pauper.^ 

In the early times of Christianity the care of widows, 
orphans, the sick and impotent, poor and destitute per- 
sons generally, was made a primary duty of the autho- 
rities and members of Christian congregations. One 
typical instance of this general fact shall be mentioned. 
During one of the great persecutions at Rome, the Pre- 
fect of the city required the Bishop of Rome to deliver 
up to him all * the treasures of his Church,' adding that, 
as Christians by their profession despised earthly splen- 
dour, they could have no occasion for gold or silver plate 
or jewels in the celebration of their worship. The 
Bishop promised that on a certain day * the treasures of 
his Church ' should be brought together in the sacred 
building, and placed at the disposal of the Prefect. On 
the appointed day when the Prefect came he found the 
sacred building filled with a number of destitute, sick, 
impotent and aged people, and when he had asked 
where were the promised treasures, was answered by the 
Bishop that these people were Hhe treasures of his 
Church ! ' 

I Capes' * Age of the Antonines.' 
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Indeed, throughout the primitive Church a consider- 
able part of the offerings and collections made in 
the cong^regations were applied to the relief of such 
persons. 

Nor in subsequent and mediaeval times was this 
bounty by any means neglected by the clergy or by 
wealthy laymen of the Church. In some cases a third 
or fourth part of the tithes, which were originally free- 
will offerings, were devoted to the succour of the needy. 
Foundations by gift or will were devoted to this purpose, 
and the monasteries in particular were perennial sources 
of pious beneficence. These were, in one point of view, 
so many endowed charities for the relief of the poor ; 
for they were receptacles of a great number of poor per- 
sons as inmates, and they fed multitudes of poor daily 
at the gates of their establishments ; and thus in this 
country, by creating a mass of pauperism, have they in 
effect left ns, on their abrupt dissolution, a legacy in 
the shape of the poor laws. In truth, the bounty of 
these establishments, and a great deal probably of the 
bounty of early and mediaeval Christianity, was of a 
very indiscriminate kind, provocative of the very poverty 
which it relieved, and differing greatly from the manly 
and wise beneficence recommended by St. Paul to his 
converts in various passages of his Epistles; for the 
great Apostle certainly tempered his notions of bene- 
ficence with firmness and good sense, and may be said 
to have been in this matter a practical political econo- 
mist, centuries before the science was discovered. 

In modern states we see that poverty when, in spite 
of the manifold operations of Christian beneficence, it 
had been aggregated into a mass, has often been a fer- 

c 2 
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tile source of difficulty to rulers, and of trouble to the 
community. To ^o no further back in modern history, 
we find that an aggregation of poverty was the cause of 
French Jacqueries, German peasant wars, Wat Tyler 
and Jack Cade insurrections, the risings of the peasantry 
in Edward VI/s reign ; and last, but greatest, of the 
French Revolution, well termed great, an exaggerated 
type of all revolutions, in which the earliest cry of the 
disaffected populace was ' du 'pain^ while its latest se- 
quels, in 1848, and in the Commune of 1871, were both 
owing, in some measure, to the same cause. During, 
however, the progress of that revolution, which, having 
been caused by want, greatly aggravated that cause, 
the attempt to lessen it was made under the ' Republic 
of the Poverties,' by the celebrated * loi du maximum,' 
which fixed, under pain of death, the highest price at 
which bread could be sold. This law was virtually an 
imposition of a tax upon the producers of bread in 
favour of the customers, in the difference between the 
legal price of the commodity and the price which it 
would otherwise have fetched, imposing in fact a poor- 
tax on the ^bread-stuff' interest; but the necessary 
effect of the law was to check the employment of capital 
in the supply of grain, and, by consequence, to increase 
the original scarcity of food, and to cause great embar- 
rassment to producers and distress to consumers. Hence 
this curious French poor law was, after a short and 
calamitous trial, gladly thrown aside, as a public mis- 
chief. Established in March, 1793, it was rescinded in 
the November of the following year. 

The frequent pressure of a mass of poverty in our 
own national history, owing to various causes, such as 
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dearths, expensive foreign wars, the results of which 
always fall heavily on wages earners, the indiscriminate 
almsgiving of the monasteries, and their abrupt disso- 
lution, the excessive conversion of arable into pasture 
lands, led, as is well known, to various legislative 
attempts at its diminution. The first English statute 
which can be said to deal with the question of poverty 
was passed in 1531. It simply enacts that *such aged 
poor and impotent persons which lived by alms, as the 
justices of the peace of a division of the country may 
select, shall be authorised to beg anywhere within the 
limits of their jurisdiction.' 

Before the passing of this Act, all of the class might 
beg in their respective parishes only. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1534-5, at the same time with the Act for the 
dissolution of the smaller monasteries, a poor law Act 
was passed, repealing that of 1531, and with the rough 
high-handedness of Tudor legislation, strangely jum- 
bling together the two principles of voluntary and com- 
pulsory relief. It ordains to the effect that persons of 
the class mentioned in the previous Act, coming with 
license to beg into any parish, ^ shall be received and 
kept by means of voluntary contributions and alms.' 
This Act goes on to ordain that the parochial autho- 
rities shall, under a penalty of 20s. a month, to be paid 
to the parish, compel ^ sturdy vagabonds and valiant 
beggars, and idle vagabonds having no master, to be 
set and kept to continual labour, so as to get their own 
living.' In order to provide for the expense of em- 
ploying these persons, and of relieving the aforesaid 
impotent and aged persons, ' local authorities are to col- 
lect charitable and voluntary alms.' Then came the 
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Act of 1 Edward VI., which, after prohibiting the im- 
potent poor from begging anywhere but in the place in 
which they were born, or in which they had lived for 
three years, ordains that they shall be provided with 
lodging at the cost of the parish, and ^ there be relieved 
by the devotion of good people ' of the parish. It has been 
observed that the last-mentioned statute was occasioned 
by the sudden dissolution of the monasteries, by the 
consequent cessation of the stream of almsgiving which 
flowed from those establishments, and by the ejection of 
some fifty or sixty thousand persons, inmates of them, 
from their abodes and livelihoods, of whom a large por- 
tion were compelled to swell the amount of destitution 
and vagrant mendicancy, and a considerable portion 
probably began, being freed from the celibate restraints 
of the cloister, to increase and multiply poverty and its 
consequences. However, five or six years afterwards, 
was passed the Act 5 & 6 of Edward VI. (1551), by 
which it is ordained that on a certain specified Sunday 
in every year collectors, appointed under the Act, are 
^ gently to ask every man and woman in the parish 
what they of their charity will give weekly towards the 
relief of the poor, and are to distribute weekly what they 
collect.' And if any one able to contribute refuses to do 
so, the minister and churchwardens are ^ gently to exhort 
him ; ' but, if he will not be persuaded, * the bishop of 
the diocese is to send for him, and induce and persuade 
him by charitable ways and means,' ^ and so, according 
to his discretion, take order for the reformation thereof.' 
The enactments, liowever, of this statute were repealed 
in the 5th & 6th of Philip and Mary. The compulsory 
principle which, as we have seen, is shadowed in the 
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* shall be kept by voluntary alms, &c./ of the statute of 
1535, appears in a more substantial form in the next 
statute for the relief of the poor, the Act of the 5th of 
Elizabeth, 1562-3. After confirming the before-men- 
tioned statute of the 22nd of Henry VIII. (1535) and of 
the 5th & 6th of Edward VI., this Act of Elizabeth goes 
on to enact, ' that, if any person shall obstinately re- 
fuse to give weekly to the relief of the poor (the impo- 
tent, feeble and lame, which are the poor in very deed), 
according to his abilities,' then the bishop or ordinary 
of the diocese shall have power to hind him to appear at 
the next sessions. If he refuses to be so bound, the 
bishop is authorized to commit him to prison, there to 
remain till he shall have become bound, as aforesaid ; 
and when he does appear at the sessions, if he will not 
be persuaded by the justices, it shall be lawful for them, 
together with the churchwardens of the recusant's pa- 
rish, to ^ cess, tax and limit him what sum he shall pay 
weekly towards the relief of the poor.' If he refuses to 
pay, the justices are to imprison him till he has paid the 
appointed sum. This Act may be regarded as the first 
absolutely compulsory piece of legislation for the relief 
of the poor, which had previously been chiefly a work of 
Christian charity. Heavy penalties are also by this Act 
of Elizabeth imposed on authorities failing to execute 
the part assigned to them by it. Further, this Act 
directs justices to license impotent folk, whom their 
parishes * cannot ' relieve, to beg within a certain limit. 
This statute, with its ' cannot,' of which the interpre- 
tation may easily be imagined, continued in force for 
nine years, at the end of which (1572) another Act was 
passed repealing it, and replacing it by the following 
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provisions for the relief of the ^aged, impotent, and* 
poor people,' viz., that the justices shall, ^ by their good 
discretion, tax the inhabitants of the several divisions 
of a county to a weekly contribution, for the relief of 
the said poor people ; ' that anyone refusing such con- 
tribution shall be committed to prison till he consent to 
make it. And when such contributions ' cannot pre-- 
sently he hady' — which would often be the case — the said 
poor are authorized, with the license of the justices of 
the quorum, to beg in other places named by the jus- 
tices ; and if the inhabitants of these places refuse to 
relieve these beggars as the justices approve, the latter 
are to compel the recusant inhabitants, by such pains 
and penalties as they shall think fit to impose, to re- 
lieve them ! With regard to the other class, that of 
able-bodied vagrants, this Act provides that the justices, 
out of the surplus of the aforesaid contributions, ' shall 
set them to work to get their livings.' On this strange 
Act it is observed that by it a discretionary power is 
granted to the justices of the peace to tax every person 
dwelling in their division for the relief of the poor, ajid 
for the setting to work of able-bodied vagrants. After 
this Act of the 14th Elizabeth comes that of the 18th of 
her reign, 1575, explaining and adding to the former 
Act. This Act of 1575 is remarkable, as containing a 
new and startling principle in English pauper legisla- 
tion, the principle that the State shall find labour for 
all members of the community who ostensibly cannot 
find it for themselves. To carry out this principle it 
enacts that * in every city and town a competent stock 
of raw materials, " hemp, flax, wool, iron, or other 
stuff," shall be provided, on which all able-bodied persons 
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without worle or means of subsistence shall he employed.^ 
The next Act, the 39th of Elizabeth, goes en to provide 
* abiding and working houses ' for the above purpose. 
Then, lastly, came the famous 43rd of Elizabeth, 1602, 
which has formed the basis of pauper-legislation to the 
present day. Without entering into all its provisions, 
it will be enough to say that it introduces the practice 
of the compulsory rating of parishes for the relief of the 
impotent and aged, and for ' setting on work ' the able- 
bodied not otherwise employed, for apprenticing the 
children of the poor, and for supplying habitations for 
the impotent poor. Two observations shall be made 
with regard to this Act : — first, that it confers on any 
person out of employment a claim to be employed at the 
public cost ; and second, that the judges, in interpreting 
and applying the Act to individual cases, have laid it 
down as a doctrine of law that every person in need has 
a right to claim maintenance from the authorities, and 
that this ^ right ' extends even to foreigners amongst us 
who may happen to be in distress ! In short, this 43rd 
of Elizabeth, with the judicial decisions founded upon 
it, involves these two astounding principles, that it is 
the business and also in the competence of a State, at 
all times, and in any circumstances, to employ at its 
cost all able-bodied persons otherwise unemployed, and 
to support all destitute persons, whether natives or 
foreigners sojourning in this country. No wonder that 
such a law should invite to our shores thousands of 
mendicant adventurers, by whom the mass of poverty 
and pauperism is increased amongst us. Hence, for a 
recent example, the children of the Italian poor are 
brought over by persons who hire them for mendicant 
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or immoral purposes, at the present time, in number^ 
sufficiently burdensome to have drawn the attention of the 
Government, and to have formed the subject of a ques- 
tion in Parliament, and of representations to the Italian 
government. The swarms of adult immigrants annually 
thronging into this country are notorious. In fact, the 
attractions which are offered by our Poor Laws to foreign 
mendicity and rascality must powerfully aid to realize 
Johnson's description of 

London — the needy villain's general home, 
The common sewer of Paris, and of Rome. 

And surely a country which undertakes to support 
any number of idle and vicious persons, who happen to 
be within its territory, must expect from foreign 
countries a large accession to the native idleness and 
vice. 

This statute of Elizabeth was succeeded by a 
series of enactments, at different intervals, restraining, 
or more frequently extending, the application, or mis- 
application, of these principles of Elizabeth's legislative 
invention, the effects of which went far beyond what 
we may believe to have been the intentions of that 
queen and her advisers. There was the remedial 
statute of George I. (1723), establishing the * work- 
house test,' refusal of the workhouse being made a bar 
against relief. This statute had the effect of diminish- 
ing pauperism by restricting the relief of it ; but it was 
followed by another Act in 1769, which weakened its 
efficiency, and in 1782 by a statute, known as Gilbert's 
Act, which went far towards nullifying it, by exempt- 
ing the able-bodied applicants from the necessity of 
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entering the workhonse, and by ordering the guardians 
' to find them work near their own homes, and to make 
up out of the rates any deficiency in wages.' Then 
came, in the year 1796, an Act, passed in a double 
* panic ' of famine and revolution, ordaining that an 
allowance should be made to every labourer, in propor- 
tion to his family, whether he was employed or not. 
This allowance was to fluctuate with the price of flour, 
and each family would receive the difference between 
the extraordinary and the ordinary price of a quantity 
of flour, proportioned to the number of its inmates. 
Under the operation of this Act pauperism evidently 
made large and rapid strides, for the poor rate, which 
in 1788-4 had amounted to 1,912,241/., reached, in 
1801, no less a sum than 4,017,871Z. 

This kind of policy in dealing with the pauper- 
ized class culminated in the Act of 1815, known as 
East's Act, which entirely abrogated the workhouse 
test, exempting applicants in all cases from the 
necessity of entering the workhouse, and which em- 
powered justices of the peace, at their discretion, to 
supersede the decisions of the overseers of the poor, 
and order out-door relief in any ^ urgent ' case in which 
application might be made to them. The justices 
proceeded to order relief on the statements of the 
applicants, throwing on the overseers the difficult task, 
if they chose to undertake it, of proving in each 
instance the non-urgency of the case. It need hardly 
be said that the prospect of expending time, money, 
and trouble, and of incurring the humiliation of failure 
(through the triumph of the pauper applicant), in 
proving this negative, usually deterred overseers from 
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making the attf^mpt, wliicli would liave liad to be 
repeated almost daily, and sometimes more than once 
in a day. Hence they let the cases of application go 
against themselves and the ratepayers by default ; and 
* relief was granted by justices, almost as a matter of 
course, on the mere representation of the pauper. 
Thus every case came to be regarded as ' urgent/ The 
administration and operation of the state of law, thus 
established, quickly absorbed so large and so increasing 
a part of the public resources, and brought about so pre- 
vailing an amount of idleness, improvidence, insolence, 
turbulence, and vice, that in 1834 — nineteen years from 
the passing of East's Act — it was found necessary to pass 
a large remedial measure in order to prevent the de- 
struction of landed property, the diversion of capital from 
the cultivation of the land, and the utter demoralization 
and pauperization of the great mass of the population 
— to prevent, in short, as the Poor Law Enquiry 
Commissioners of 1832, the virtual authors of that Act, 
themselves say, national ruin. Many persons now 
living remember the effects produced by the working 
of the Poor Laws before the change made in 1834. To 
those whose memory cannot extend so far back, the 
state of things in regard to pauperism and its con- 
comitant evils will be almost incredible, except on a 
perusal of the fullest and most authentic account of it 
which is given in the Eeport of the Poor Law Enquiry 
Commission, published in the last-mentioned year. 
No quotations from it will suffice to give any adequate 
notion of the evils — material and moral — which the old 
Poor Law brought about. The Eeport, however, has 
become scarce, and is less known than it deserves to 
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be, and therefore some statements now to be quoted 
from it may be instructive to readers of these pages. I 
will premise that far more than a mere historical in* 
terest attaches to this Report, inasmuch as it shows the 
mischief wrought and the danger incurred through a 
system of relief-law to which in recent practice^ we 
have been rapidly drifting back. One witness, then, 
whose evidence is given in the Report for 1834, says, 
with regard to the eflfect of the Poor Law on agriculture 
and the capital employed in it, that * as the profits of 
agriculture have declined, and the capital of the farmer 
deteriorated, so has the state of tillage and the general 
cultivation of the land.' 

A great quantity of land was, the Commissioners 
tell us, thrown out of tillage through the pressure of 
poor rates. In the parish of Cholesbury, in Bucks, all 
the land was given up by the farmers and offered to the 
assembled paupers, who refused it, saying ^ they would 
rather continue under the old system.' In this parish, 
relief, so far from diminishing indigence, increased it 
to its utmost limits, insomuch that the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. H. Jeston, whose whole living had 
been absorbed by pauperism, relates that, ^the rates 

* With regard to this celebrated Report of 1834 — the fruitful re- 
sult of the labours of the Poor Law Enquiry Commission appointed in 
1832 — the present writer would express his opinion that the volume, 
together with the evidence appended, deserves to be read by everyone 
who wishes to learn the manner in which a law of compulsory relief 
affects the material and social condition of the poorer classes, and the 
interests of the owners of property. In the remarks of the Commis- 
sioners he wiU find the most enlightened views of the philosophy of 
poverty, and of the means for its retrenchment and mitigation, and a 
full account of the empirical treatment which has been applied to it 
in our past legislation. 
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Laving swallowed up the rents, the parish officers threw 
Tip their books, and the poor, left without any means of 
maintenance, assembled,' says the rector, ^ at my door, 
whilst I was in bed, and applied to me for relief and 
food/ The same gentleman continues, in his evi- 
dence : — ' My income, being under 160Z.a year, rendered 
my means of relief small ; but I commenced supporting 
them by daily allowances of bread, meat, and potatoes. 
In the meantime, I succeeded in obtaining a " rate in 
aid " for oOL from Drayton, an adjoining parish. ♦ . 
The present state of the parish is this — the land almost 
wholly abandoned (sixteen acres only, including cottage 
gardens, being now in cultivation) ; the poor thrown 
only on the rates, and set to work upon the roads and 
gravel-pits, and paid for this unprofitable labour at the 
expense of another parish/ The reverend gentleman 
concludes his communication to the Commissioners by 
recommending that the whole acreage of the parish 
should be exclusively allotted to able-bodied paupers,* 

This instance from the Report of 1834 shows not 
only the capacity of Poor Law relief to absorb the 
property of landowners, and its potency to banish 
capital from the cultivation of the land, but its effect 
also in aggravating the misery, in the supposed ' relief 
of which this property is absorbed. The case of 
Cholesbury is doubtless an extreme case; but an 
extreme case is the crucial test of a principle, and the 
clearest proof of its inherent tendencies. 

From the same store-house of facts some further 
illustrations shall be given of the effect which the Poor 
Law system had upon landed property, and upon the 

> Report for 1834, p. 64, and Extracts from Evidence, p. 86. 
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employment of capital in the cultivation of the land. I 
quote from the evidence of Mr. Majendie, an Assistant 
Commissioner, given at page 65 of the Report : — * In 
Lenham, Kent (at the time of his visit), some of the 
land was out of cultivation. A large estate has been 
several years in the hands of the proprietor^ and a farm 
of 420 acres of good land, tithe free and well situated, 
had just been thrown up by the tenant, the poor-rate 
on it amounting to SOOL a year.' 

* In another place, a farm well situated, of average 
quality, was in vain offered at bs. an acre, not from 
objection to the quality of the land, but because men of 
capital will not connect themselves with a parish in 
which the poor-rates would keep them in a constant 
state of vexation and anxiety. In Ardingley, those 
farmers who have any capital left withdraw from the 
parish as soon as the leases expire. One of them 
admitted to him (Mr. Majendie) "that it was out of 
the power of the landlord to relieve them." ' 

Again, it is given in evidence to the Commissioners * 
that ^ the owner of a fann at Granden, in Cambridge- 
shire, could not get a tenant even at 58. an acre, and 
that Downing College, which has a property of 5,000 
acres in the same county, found it impossible, notwith- 
standing the lowering the rents to an extreme point, to 
obtain men of substance for tenants. Several farms of 
considerable extent have changed hands twice within 
the last five years, from insolvency of the tenants, in 
some instances, in others, from terror at the prospect.' 
In the same county, one of the Assistant Commissioners 
* found that at Soham a total absorption of the value of 

> Report, p. 66. 
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the land in twelve or fourteen years was anticipated.' 
Another of the Commissioners states that * at Great 
Shelford, in the same county, the same result was 
expected to take place in ten years.' Mr. Pilkington, 
another Assistant Commissioner, states that ^ at Hinck- 
ley, in Leicestershire, he found the poor-rate exceeding 
11. an acre, and a general opinion that the day is not 
far distant when rent must cease altogether.' On 
visiting Wigston Magna, in the same year — November 
1832 — he was informed ^ that the value of property had 
fallen one-half since 1820, and was not saleable even at 
that reduction.' ^ It does not appear, indeed,' he adds, 
^ that it ought to have sold for more than two or three 
years' purchase, the net rental not amounting to 4,000Z. 
a year, and the poor-rate expenditure growing at the 
rate of 1,000Z. increase in a single year.' And on his 
return to that neighbourhood three months after, the 
statement made to him was that ^ property in land was 
gone ; that even the rates could not be collected with- 
out regular summons and judicial sales ; and that the 
present system must ensure, and very shortly, the total 
ruin of every individual of any property in the parish.' 
* We cannot wonder,' observe the Commissioners, * after 
this, at the statement of an eminent solicitor at Lough- 
borough, that it is now (1884) scarcely possible to effect 
a sale of property in that neighbourhood at any price.' 
One witness states to the Commissioners, regarding a 
particular parish, that ^ if some material change does 
not very soon take place, the time is not far distant 
when the whole rents will be absorbed in the poor-rates.' 
Another says of his parish, ^ much land in the hands of 
proprietors wanting tenants ; ' another, that * in an 
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adjoining parish the owners of untenanted farms who 
are not farmers fear to occupy, and prefer the loss of 
rent to the unlimited expense in poor-rate, which would 
overwhelm the profits of one not perfectly experienced 
in farming and the parochial concerns it involves/ 
Another witness on this point states that ^in the 
neighbourhood of Aylesbury there were forty-two 
farms untenanted at Michaelmas last (1832). Most of 
these are still in the proprietors' hands, and on some 
no acts of husbandry have been done since in order to 
avoid the payment of poor-rate. I attribute these 
circumstances principally to the operation of the Poor 
Laws.'^ The Commissioners themselves say on this 
subject : — ^ We have received from purely agricultural 
districts general complaints of the decrease of the 
capital of the farmer.' * The instances now cited are 
but a few specimens of the evidence which this Report 
gives of the eflfecfc of the Poor Laws in depreciating 
landed property, and in driving away capital from its 
employment in the cultivation of the soil. 

Of the heavy expenditure, worse than profitless, to 
which ratepayers in agricultural districts were sub- 
jected by these laws, a striking specimen is given in 
the instance of a parish in Kent, called Ewhurst. In 
this parish, though the quantity of employment was 
commensurate with the number of able-bodied men, 
and wages were high for those times, being 138. 6d. a 
week, the poor-rates in 1831 were 27s. a head on the 
whole population. There were in fact only 1 ,200 inhabi- 
tants, while the annual amount of poor-rates was 1,630/. ! 
The eflfect of this expenditure, we may mention cursorily, 

* Report of 1834, pp. 65, 66. * Page 352 of Report* 
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in destroying all the energy of self-help, may be in- 
ferred from the fact, stated in the Eeport, that *the 
rector, from benevolent motives, offered to the labourers 
small allotments at a low rent, but was able thus to let 
three acres only, and his offer of nine acres more was 
rejected ! ' In another parish — Benenden — the annual 
expenditure on the paupers was 208. a head on the 
whole population.^ 

Nor were the adverse effects of poor laws on pro- 
perty and capital by any means confined to agricultural 
districts. In towns where large masses of pauperism 
had aggregated, the extent to which these laws ope- 
rated to the depression of trade and the depreciation 
of house-property, may be gathered from the evidence 
in the Eeport, from which the following examples shall 
be given : — A tradesman of Bethnal Green says, * My 
trade is declining; so is the trade of my neighbours. 
Bespectable people are leaving the place, which makes 
it still worse. Eents are declining, and ruin impend- 
ing.' Another inhabitant of the same pauperized loca- 
lity gives similar evidence: — * Property,' says he, *is 
now giving way under the pressure of pauperism. There 
are 800 empty houses in the parish.'^ 

Such are necessarily but a few, though some of the 
more salient, specimens, extracted from a lengthy Ee- 
port, with evidence appended to it, in illustration of the 
enormous deterioriation of property and the ruinous 
local taxation in which the Poor Law, now amended, 
but identical in principle and to a considerable degree 
in administration, resulted, up to the year 1834. 

A few references to this Eeport of the Poor Law 

> Beport of 1834, p. 356. * Beport, pp. 293 294. 
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Enquiry Commission of 1832 will be sufficient to show 
the influence which the Poor Laws exerted on the 
qualities, sentiments, and morals of the population. 
On the first two points, take the following statement of 
the Commissioners : — ^Unhappily, the evidence shows 
that these virtues [skill, honesty, and diligence] are 
rapidly wearing out, but that their place is assumed by 
the opposite vices ; and that the very labourers among 
whom the farmer has to live, and on whose affections 
as friends he ought to depend, are becoming not merely 
idle and ignorant and dishonest, but positively hostile ; 
not merely unfit for his service and indifferent to his 
welfare, but positively hostile/ One witness on this 
point says, * The certain provision under the Poor Laws 
has generated a spirit of independence which renders 
them [the labourers] indifferent to please their em- 
ployers/ ^ Of the deterioration in point of what are 
specially called morals, induced by this systena, as shown 
in the Report, it is difficult to speak without shocking 
the feelings of readers. Let it suffice to say that, 
through the allowances made for the support of ille- 
gitimate children, this country attained a bad pre-emi- 
nence in the number of such offspring; that, as the 
Report states, a woman who had borne a number of 
children before marriage, became an object of prefe- 
rence in marriage, on account of the allowances which 
she received £rom the parish for their maintenance; 
and that married women of this class would point out, 
without feelings of shame, which of her children were 
bom in wedlock, and which were not.^ The Report in 

' Supplement of Report of 1834, p. 8. 
* See page 97 of the Report, 
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question leaves no room for doubt about the tendency 
of compulsory relief to destroy one of the chief safe- 
guards of morality in this particular, by relieving the 
mothers from the burden of maintaining their illegi- 
timate offspring. For, as the Commissioners, with 
evident truth, remark on this point, ^ K a woman be 
ill-disposed, the prospect of throwing her illegitimate 
offspring on the parish adds to the force of her temp- 
tations ; if she be well-disposed, this prospect removes 
the prop which should support her self-control/ ^ 

With regard to the general effect of these laws on 
the character and conduct of the poorer classes, the 
evidence given in this Report goes to prove the facts 
that such a resource as parish relief in view * prevents 
the labourers' exertions and the young men from lay- 
ing by anything for the future ; ' that it encourages 
early marriages, and thus induces pauperism in the 
next generation ; that it is inimical to moral purity ; 
and that it * leads to the consumption of wages in ex- 
cessive drink and other forms of self-indulgence.' ^ It 
appears,' say the Commissioners, * to the pauper that 
Government has undertaken to repeal in his favour the 
ordinary laws of nature ; to enact that the children 
shall not suffer for the misconduct of their parents, the 
wife for that of her husband, the husband for that of 
the wife ; that no one shall lose the means of comfor- 
table subsistence, whatever be his indolence, prodigality, 
or vice ; in short, that the penalty which, after all, 
must be paid by some one for idleness and improvidence, 
is to fall, not on the guilty party or on his family, but 
on the proprietors of lands and houses encumbered by 
his settlement.' They proceed to characterise the Poor 

* Report, p. 350. 
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Law as * a system which aims its allurements at all the 
weakest parts of our nature, which oflFers marriage to 
the young, security to the anxious, ease to the lazy, 
and impunity to the profligate/ ^ 

Nor did the characters of the children of the poorer 
classes escape from the baneful effects of the older Poor 
Law system ; for the Commissioners ascribe to its ope- 
ration a large and constant increase of * the stock of 
juvenile delinquents, already more numerous than in 
any other European country.' ^ 

The Commissioners set forth their view of the gene- 
ral effects of the Poor Law system in language no less 
positive than the following : — ' If twice the number of 
millions (collected for the poor-rate) were annually 
thrown into the sea, we might still be a moral, indus- 
trious, and flourishing nation. But if the whole of our 
poor-rates could be raised without inconvenience ; if 
they were paid to us, for instance, as a tribute by 
foreigners, and were still applied as they are now ap- 
plied, no excellence in our laws and institutions in other 
respects could save us from ultimate ruin.' Thus do 
the Poor Law Enquiry Commissioners, in their Report 
of 1834, perorate, in accordance with the abundant 
evidence which came before them. Such, as they as- 
sert, was the tendency of the old Poor Law, in regard 
to national wealth, and to the moral and material in- 
terests of the great mass of the population. The Poor 
Law Amendment Act, however, of 1834, framed chiefly 
on their Report, embodies, though with some modifica- 
tions, the general principle of the old law, and through 
certain of its provisions has opened a way by which, as 

> Report, p. 69. ' « Report, p. 339. 
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will be shown, we have been rapidly drifting back to 
the state of things which existed under that law. The 
same practice has come to prevail again as under that 
law — ^the practice of relieving able-bodied paupers, as 
well as the sick and infirm, at their own homes. By 
the amended law maintenance in the Union-house was 
intended to be the rule, out-door relief the rare excep- 
tion ; but by a laxity, almost inevitable, in the inter- 
pretation of its letter, the intention of this law has been 
reversed, insomuch as that out-relief has become the rule, 
and is now to in-door maintenance in the proportion of 
nearly five to one on the average of the kingdom.^ We 
have still in operation a system of law which encou- 
rages improvidence, discourages provident economy, 
makes the wages-receiver unduly independent of the 
wages-payer, and is hostile to morality and to tempe* 
rate habits. Still the man who might find employment, 
if he felt that it were necessary to his subsistence, or 
the man who is reduced to want by self-indulgence or 
by misconduct towards his employer, can tax the public 
for his support. Still the woman who has parted with 
her virtue can cast upon the ratepayers the burden of 
maintaining her offspring. Still men who are in re- 
ceipt of permanent parish relief, on account of infir- 
mity or old age, marry, with the result that * child after 
child is bom and reared in a state of pauperism, and 
frequently to an inheritance of disease.' ^ Still is early 

* It appears by the Returns that the mean number of paupers in 
England for the year ending Lady Day, 1874, was, out-door, 683,739 
persons, in-door, 143,707 ; this being in the ratio of 4 ^23?oy • ^• 

* See on this point the Report of Mr. Sendal, a Local Government 
Board Inspector, for 1873-4, pp. 85, 86. This gentleman mentions, for 
instance, seventeen cases of male paupers between sixty and eighty 
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and improvident marriage encouraged by the law. Still 
the husband can, by deserting his wife and children, 
tlirow their maintenance upon the public. Such is the 
recognised operation of the present, as of the unamended, 
law ; of the abuses and the frauds practised under the 
present law, notice will be taken in the succeeding 
pages. For, by its exceptional clauses, permitting out- 
relief in certain cases, the present Poor Law has left a 
loophole through which the worst evils of pauperism 
have been making their way back into the social sys- 
tem. How much these evils, in point of cost at least, 
have returned upon us, may be judged from the follow- 
ing statement of comparative expenditure on pauperism 
in 1834, the last year during which the unamended 
Poor Law was in force, and at two subsequent periods. 
Li 1834 the expenditure in poor relief was at the rate 
of 8«. 9^d. per head of the population; in 1837, three 
years after the amended law came into operation, the 
rate was reduced to Be. 5d, per head of the population ; 
in 1872 the rate per head had risen to within a half- 
penny of 7«. 

In the pages to follow it is proposed to consider our 
system of dealing with poverty, and the effects which 
that system has upon the condition of the poor them- 
selves, both in material and moral respects, upon the 
classes at whose expense it is maintained, and upon the 
national wealth ; and to make suggestions for its gra- 
dual abolition, with accompanying remedial measures. 

years of age * who are the husbands of comparatively young wives, and 
the fathers of quite young children.' He calculates that there is a 
total of 6,600 such cases — * families permanently lapsed into pauperism, 
in which children are being born and reared at the expense of the 
rates — forcing-beds of pauperism.* 
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SECTION n. 

TERMS: 'LABOUEINa' AND * WORKING ' CLASSES. 

Before proceeding with this treatise the writer 
will call attention to the common, but incorrect and 
fallacious limitation of the terms, * working classes,' 
* labouring classes,' * operatives,' and the like. The 
exclusive application of such terms to those, whose 
work is of a physical kind, unintentionally involves the 
assertion, often openly made by men of this class, that 
these are the only workers : that they are the ^ bees,' 
all others the * drones,' of the social hive. Let us, by 
the way, imagine, but for a moment, the existence of a 
commonwealth in which there were no other workers, 
no ministers of religion, no medical men, no lawyers, 
no persons devoted to literature or science, no states- 
men, no artists, no traders even ; in short, none whose 
special work is with the mind ! 

It need scarcely be remarked that to all persons 
actively engaged in the divers, often severe, occupations 
of mind, a kind of injustice is done in this exclusive 
application of the epithets * working ' and ' labouring ' 
to those whose work and labour is chiefly with the 
physical faculties. But the reason why exception is now 
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taken to tlie partial use of these terms is that it uncon- 
sciously gives rise to much of the misplaced and exag- 
gerated sentiment in vogue with regard to the condition, 
the supposed merits, claims, and suflFerings of the class 
to whom the terms are appropriated, seems to furnish a 
plea for a special consideration of them, to the disad* 
vantage of the rest of the community, and for what 
Professor Fawcett calls in this case * class legislation,' 
as exclusively favouring the particular class whose 
labours are with the physical, not the mental faculties, 
and who in a large number of instances are in a better 
position for prudent saving than those who work with 
their minds. This fallacy, lying hid under the common 
employment of the terms * working ' and ^ labouring ' 
classes, is akin to the fallacv involved in the limitation 
of the word ^ people ' to denote one class alone of the 
whole nation; and in the noted misuse of the term 
* poor ' to include even those who, enjoying health and 
strength, are living by the well-paid labour of their 
hands. In the pages following it is intended, in desig- 
nating that portion of the population who subsist by 
labour of this kind, to employ terms free from the 
surmise of an invidious antithesis, and of a prejudice in 
favour of their compulsory maintenance in the adverse 
contingencies of life. 
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SECTION in. 

MATERIAL MISCHIEF TO THE HAND-WOEZINa CLASSES. 

If a traveller were to report the discovery of an island 
in the Pacific, where it was expressly ordained by law 
that, let any man or woman be as idle, or as impro- 
vident, or as disorderly, or as vicious as he or she 
j)leased to be, snch person could claim public support, 
either the traveller's veracity would be called in ques- 
tion, or the inhabitants of the island would be set down 
as a people of singularly perverted understandings. If, 
however, our traveller's tale were thus far accepted, he 
would easily be believed when he added that in that 
island the hand- working people, though in full employ- 
ment, and generally well paid, usually spent the surplus 
of their wages in self-indulgence, and that an enormous 
amount of indigence and destitution was to be found 
there, notwithstanding their legal resource and the be- 
neficence of many persons of the wealthier order. Yet 
the only difference between the law of this supposed 
island and the law of an existent island situated between 
the 58th and 60th degrees of north latitude, and at 
about 6 degrees of east longitude, is that the Pacific 
law expressly ordains what the law of the existent island 
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ordains by implication. The purport of the two laws 
would be the same, though it were not openly stated in 
both cases. Such is the Poor Law of England. 

The consequences of this law to the material and 
social condition of the classes who live by the labour of 
their hands, or who, possessing no means, live by no 
labour, are such as might have been expected, and are 
evident from abundant testimony, nay, even open to 
common observa.tion. How to improve this condition, 
which is a disgrace to the nation, and not without 
danger to the social order, is a problem which has exer- 
cised the brain-power of earnest philanthropists and 
scientific politicians. In spite of the increase of wealth, 
and consequently of the employment of labour, which 
has been witnessed of late years amongst us, these 
classes appear to have undergone no improvement in 
their circumstances or their habits. The increase of 
wages seems to be chiefly spent in more drinking and 
other self-indulgence; and the remark may be com- 
monly heard concerning our wages-earners, that ^ they 
are really no better off for being better paid.' The 
latest statistics of pauperism show no serious decrease 
in the number of actual paupers. The same social 
degradation, the same helpless and abject poverty in 
large masses, are to be found in the population; the 
same lack of self-support whenever sickness, or accident, 
or slackness of employment befalls them, or the help- 
lessness of old age has overtaken them. England is 
the richest and most bountiful of nations, and yet is one 
of the most pauperized and poverty-stricken of nations 
within the whole pale of civilization. 

* Pourquoi,' writes an intelligent Frenchman, * dans 
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PAngleterre si riche y-a-t-il tant de pauvres?' And 
M. Alphonse Karr, in reference to our pauperism, speaks 
of 'le triste tableau de I'Angleterre/ The late M. 
Thiers himself, speaking not long since in the National 
Assembly, described the same thing as * la plaie la plus 
devorante de PAngleterre/ 

In order to reduce this mass of poverty, and elevate 
these classes in material, moral and social respects, 
various methods are tried. We have ' total a-bstinence ' 
societies, temperance societies, laws to regulate the sale 
of liquors, savin gs'-banks, increased means of educa- 
tion and of enlightenment, free schools, orphan asylums, 
^ refuges,' training ships for out-cast boys, dispensaries, 
a countless number of hospitals for every kind of disease 
or physical infirmity, convalescent * homes,' almshouses, 
soup-kitchens, schools of cookery, vast sums spent in 
individual alms, organization of charity, better dwell- 
ings, * wholesome houses ' provided, or in course of 
being provided, * penny readings,' free libraries, mu- 
seums, reading-rooms. Science and Art class rooms, 
* Working Men's Clubs,' at the public expense. How 
far all these and other methods have succeeded in ele- 
vating to any sensible degree the condition of the 
classes for whose benefit they were intended, must be 
but too evident to the observer. 

Why have all these benevolent methods produced 
so little improvement as is generally known and ac- 
knowledged ? Simply because they do not touch the 
root of the evil. What, then, is the root ? Everyone 
who has considered the subject knows it, whatever 
method he may propose for its eradication. Every such 
person knows that the root of the evil in the present 
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coudition of the population is their conspicuous impro- 
vidence. In this habit they notoriously exceed the 
populations of all other civilised countries ; nay, so far 
they have even returned to that state of barbarism in 
which, men, according to a well-known description * — 
* Nee componere opes n6rant, nee parcere parte ' — * had 
no notion of laying by their means, nor of husbanding 
their gains ;' in other words, lived ' from hand to mouth/ 
Even among the more industrious of our wages-earners, 
this recklessness of future needs is widely prevalent. 
It is notorious that our hand- working classes mostly 
make it a practice to spend the whole of their wages, 
however ample, week by week, even though they may 
not be addicted to intemperance or any other vicious 
self-indulgence. They spend their wages weekly, as 
the man of realised capital usually spends each year's 
interest of it in the year. Bred as they are in an atmo- 
sphere of improvidence, which operates unnoticed upon 
their minds, they have no thought of laying by against 
the day of necessity. A few casual instances may impress 
this fact. Thus the present writer was lately told by an 
employer of labour in a country district, that, though 
most of his men were in receipt of IZ. 12s. each a week, 
not one of them laid by against future necessities ; nay, 
that not unfrequently he was called upon to make ad- 
vances of wages to individuals among them. One of 
his employes, a young man, unmarried, and living with 
his parents, was in receipt of II. Ss, a week, but turned 
a deaf ear to his employer's friendly advice to him, that 
he should make some provision for his future. The 
shipbuilding artificers, who once abounded on the banks 

» Virgil, iEn. viii, v. 317. 
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of the Thames, were in receipt of wages so high as to 
maintain them in a very self-indulgent*, nay, licentious, 
style of living ; in fact, they mostly spurned the matri- 
monial yoke, and entered into contracts which were to 
last during pleasure. At last they struck for higher 
wages. The masters held out against the demand, and 
the consequence was that the great shipbuilding in- 
dustry was transferred to the banks of the Clyde. 
Instantly there arose a cry of distress from the ex-ship- 
building multitude, and, as is usual on these occa- 
sions, a rush was made upon the rates of the locality. 
An earner of good wages as a bookbinder in a country 
town, who was unmarried, and a man of temperate 
habits, falling sick, applied in a week^s time for parish 
relief! An honest, sober, and industrious man, who has 
occasionally been employed by the present vniter, 
married, and with a small family, and in comfortable 
circumstances, avows that he makes no provision for 
himself or his family. The manager of a large industry 
— his exact words shall be quoted, to the best of the 
writer's recollection — stated that *he paid the men 
200Z. a week in wages every Friday, and that he did 
not think he should be able the next day to collect five 
pounds among them all ! ' An instance of the notorious 
want of prudence in the agricultural labourers' class was 
given to the present writer by all experienced agricul- 
turist, who is liberal in remunerating his men, and who, 
at an annual entertainment which he was giving them, 
made to them, with the view of encouraging their 
thrift, the following offer, that if any one of them chose 
to lay by enough from his weekly wages to buy a calf, 
which would cost about 20s., he might feed it in his 
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employer's rich pastare-land for one year, at the end of 
which the calf could be sold at a considerable profit. 
The offer was accepted with all the sincerity of post- 
prandial applause ; but in cooler moments habit regained 
its ascendency in the men's minds, for not one of them 
came forward to avail himself of the offer. The follow- 
ing anecdote to the same point is also authentic : — A 
Kentish hop-picker, just before the beginning of the 
season, was boasting to a shopkeeper that during it he 
should make ten pounds by the work of himself and 
his family. The shopkeeper replied, 'I suppose you 
will lay that by for yourself and your family in the 
winter/ * Oh, no ! ' rejoined the hop-picker,' ' I shan't. 
I mean to enjoy myself with it.' — ^Another illustration 
of the deliberate improvidence of the agricultural popu- 
lation is furnished in the following dialoguej which 
actually took place between a tenant-farmer in Norfolk 
and an agricultural labourer, and was recently related 
to the present writer by the farmer's landlord. Hap- 
pening to meet the labourer strolling about, the farmer 
came out to him with the question, * Why don't you 
get some work ? ' The labourer answered, * I have no- 
thing to do.' * How do you live ? ' asked the farmer. 
The answer of the labourer was, * Now and then I gets 
a job, but I am waiting for the harvest. I shah do well 
at harvest.' * But,' said the farmer, * what shall you do 
after the harvest ? ' * Why,' replied the labourer, * I 
shall go to the poorhouse ; they mvst take me in there, 
and I shall do very well there for the winter.' It seems 
a not uncommon practice with able-bodied paupers to 
make the workhouse their usual winter abode. So the 
present writer was informed by the master of a work- 
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house, who added that he found it convenient to put 
by the same workhouse clothing for the use of such men 
on their return in the winter ! These instances which 
have come to the knowledge of a writer having but 
few opportunities of observation, may give a slight idea 
of the prevailing improvidence of the wages-earning 
classes of England. It is probable that the readers of 
these pages have met with similar instances. If, then, 
such instances which have become known to a few per- 
sons be multiplied, as with manifest truth they may be 
multiplied, by tens of thousands, some estimate may 
be formed of the extent of this habitual improvidence. 
The result of a wider observation in this matter was 
given in the Eeport of the * Servants' Provident and Be- 
nevolent Society,' read at a meetmg in 1849, at which 
H.It.H. the late Prince Consort presided. It was stated 
in this Report that of the domestic servants in England 
and Wales, whose number was computed at one million, 
as many as 70percent. on quitting service ended their days 
as pensioners on the parish rates or on public charities. 
In the course of his speech on that occasion, the Prince 
stated * that in this metropolis the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the workhouse are domestic servants.' 
His Royal Highness also mentioned that during the 
whole time between the passing of the Deferred Annui- 
ties Act in 1833 and the time at which he was speak- 
ing, that is, during sixteen years, * only about 600 per- 
sons had availed themselves of the provisions ' ^ of fchis 
' wise and benevolent measure,' as the Prince Consort 
termed it, which was expressly intended for the benefit 
of a class in which the great majority of wages-ieamers, 

1 Martin's * Life of the Prince Consort,' vol, ii. 
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including domestic servants, are comprised. The com- 
parative failure of this Act will seem strange, when we 
call to mind the high wages which upper servants often 
receive, in contrast with the salaries of many clergy- 
men, subalterns in the army or navy, and clerks in Gro- 
vemment offices or in large mercantile establishments. 
As a retired wages-earner, who himself (rare example !) 
has by honest industry and thrift secured a sufficient 
independence, observed of the hand-working class, in 
rough but pointed language, * They work like horses, 
but spend their money like asses ! ' * Even skill and 
industry,' remarks a contemporary writer, ^ are regarded 
by them as warrants for immediate self-indulgence, 
rather than as means for securing ultimate indepen- 
dence.' With this improvidence at work, we need not 
wonder that all the benevolent schemes above men- 
tioned fail to reduce to any sensible degree the exist- 
ing amount of abject poverty, or to raise the social 
condition of the classes in question. * Nothing,' says 
an eminent authority on pauperism, * can permanently 
better the condition of the working classes but an in- 
crease ot prudence/ Nay, it may be questioned whether, 
in existing circumstances, many of these schemes for 
bettering their condition have not in effect aided in 
impoverishing and demoralising them, by multiplying 
the resources of improvidence. 

To what cause, then, is this incomparable improvi- 
dence of our population to be ascribed ? We English 
are not a less intelligent, less thoughtful, less practical 
people than any other civilized nation. The cause must 
be somewhere in our peculiar institutions ; and in what 
part of these is it to be sought but in a Poor Law 

E 
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system to which, in the amount and certainty of the 
relief which it offers to the destitute improvident, no 
parallel can be found elsewhere? The testimony of 
experts to the fact that our Poor Laws are the cause of 
this enormous improvidence is too bulky to be given in 
the inass, while mere quotation would seem only to 
weaken its cogency. Anyone who may doubt whether 
or no the cause of it lies in our Poor Law system may 
advantageously consult the Reports of our Poor Law 
Commissioners and Inspectors, Reports of Poor Law 
Conferences, the writings of all our great masters of 
political economy, and the statements of persons 
experienced in the administration of these laws, or 
otherwise fully cognizant of their operation. Nay, 
without consulting all these authorities, let anyone ask 
himself what effect is likely to be produced on men's 
conduct by an exemption from all anxiety with regard 
to the consequences of improvident conduct. Pear, it 
has been said, is the mother of forecast ; but all fear 
as to these consequences is removed by our Poor Law. 
How can men be expected to practise the self-denial 
necessary in providing against future needs, when they 
can depend upon a law of indiscriminate relief, a verit- 
able Magna Charta of improvidence ? ^ Let us eat and 

drink, for to-morrow we can go to the parish ! ' 

Such is the practical sentiment with a large portion of 
the population; for ha.s not a ^paternal' legislation 
undertaken the relief of their necessities, from whatever 
cause or fault they may arise? Nor does our Poor Law 
promote improvidence simply by the temptations which 
it holds out to it. This law has the same effect by posi- 
tively discouraging the exercise of the opposite quality 
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of forecast. ^ For example, if a wages-earner have, by 
the exercise of this quality, secured to himself an 
annuity for his old age, he will have no claim to parish 
aid in supplement of that annuity, though it be less 
than the parish allowance received by an aged pauper. 
Or, if he be known to have laid by a sum of money 
from his earnings, he will forfeit his claim to parochial 
relief, so long as his money appears to hold out, while 
the mere spendthrift; wiU be supported all along by the 
parish. The experience in this respect of a clergyman 
who lately held a cure in a Western County was exactly 
to the point. The present writer is informed by him 
that, when an agricultural labourer in his parish was 
thought to be laying by some of the produce of his toil, 
he became instantly an object of suspicious observa- 
tion, and the eager remark would go round, ^ He has a 
hoard.^ If he afterwards applied to the parish, he 
would receive no relief till the farmers were satisfied 
that his * hoard ' was exhausted. Thus what is really 
the discharge of a man's duty to his family and to 
socieiy, becomes a disqualification for the receipt of a 
benefit from the public. His accumulation was praise- 
worthy ; yet if, while it lasts, he applies for relief, he 
commits a wrong, but a wrong to which the law has 

* The tendency to discourage thrift is described by one of the 
representatives at the Poor Law Conference held at Leicester in the 
year 1876 : * Is it not the administration of the Poor Law which has 
created pauperism, becanse it has left the poor man to go on spending 
his earnings in beer and drink ; because he sees that those aj'o^md w7io 
ha/ce been thrifty a/re in no better position at laM titan the idler and 
vagaJfond? So long as yon have that condition of things, so long will 
you have this extravagant system of out-door relief, bearing so heavily 
upon a class only jusb removed from those who are receiving relief. 
Report of Leicester Conference, pp. 331-2. 

B 2 
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tempted him. Few men with such treatment in pro- 
spect would be disposed to lay by any surplus of their 
means for future needs. 

The extent to which Poor Law discourages all 
provident enterprise in the class of agricultural 
labourers is illustrated by the following statement, 
made by the Speaker of the House of Commons in . 
his capacity of landlord, as reported in a public news- 
paper. At the annual harvest-home on his Sussex 
estates, held on September 9, 1876, the right honour- 
able gentleman thus expressed himself: — *This occasion 
reminds me that some years ago I made to you, the 
labourers on this farm, a proposal for sharing with me 
in the profits of my farming, while I guaranteed you 
against serious loss upon such investments as you 
might think fit to make. I am sorry that my proposal 
has not been more largely accepted. It was made both 
in your interests and my own, and the oflfer is still 
open. I can understand that there may be many 
reasons why my offer has not been more largely taken 
up. There may be those who, having no confidence in 
my farming, have no faith in my making a profit. . . . 
Again, there may be those who hold that they have 
not the means to take a share in my business. ... I 
apprehend, however, that the main obstacle to my 
proposal lies much deeper, and will be found in our 
'present pernicious system of out-door relief. For genera- 
tions the agricultural labourer in the southern counties 
has been taught, by the operation of our Poor Law, to 
rely upon out-door relief as his pension in old age — a 
most evil habit, injurious to both master and man. 
The effect of this system of out-door relief as iww 
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administered is to deter men from saving, for by so doing 
they sacrifice their claim to relief, destitution being a 
condition of relief.' ^ 

Legal relief is meant for the destitute only, and 
with good reason ; for, if the intention were to include 
those who have means of their own, only an arbitrary 
limit could be drawn, fixing the amount of means 
which is not to disqualify the possessor from receiving 
relief. If any such limit were fixed, constant questions 
would arise why it should not be enlarged : if it were 
fixed at 5s. a week, people would ask why it should not 
be raised to 65. a week, and so on. There would also 
be offered further temptations to fraud than now exist ; 
for many applicants would be apt to represent their 
means as less than they actually were. "Further, if 
relief were granted to persons possessing means, the 
area of pauperism would be proportionally enlarged. 
The interests, too, of ratepayers are to be considered in 
the matter. To them, especially to those ratepayers 
who are but little, if at all, better off than the pauper 
applicants, it would be an injustice that they should be 
compelled to support persons possessing means of their 
own. There seems, therefore, to be every reason why 
Poor Law relief is limited to actual destitution. But 
as a mistaken course of action usually leads into diffi- 
culties on one side in avoiding difficulties on another 
side, so Poor Laws, in limiting relief to destitute 
persons, necessarily run into the mischief of discourag- 
ing the efforts by which destitution would be prevented. 
For example, if a man, in conformity with the con- 
ditions of a Provident Society, be in receipt of its 

» Standard, Sept. U, 1876. 
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stipulated allowance, he will forfeit, as being a 
possessor of some means of his own, liis claim to 
parish relief, though the allowance from the society 
he inadequate to his support. But what will be the 
effect of his forfeiture of this claim ? Clearly it will be 
to discourage others from belonging to a Provident 
Society, or, indeed, from practising prudential accumu- 
lation in any form. The members of such societies, in- 
deed, naturally enough, protest against the law which 
refuses them relief, and, indeed, against all application 
of their allowances to the reduction of such relief, to 
which they are led to believe they have a * right.' In 
short, they would wish to have both their * club ' allow- 
ances and legal relief at the same time. A short time 
ago a remonstrance was presented to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, by the members of one 
of these societies, against the provision of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1876, that the allowances of their 
society, due to members who had become lunatics under 
parish care, might be recovered by Boards of Guardians 
in payment of expenses incurred in the relief of such 
lunatics. The remonstrance proceeded in part on the 
ground that the provision in question was a discourage- 
ment to the investment of savings by means of such 
societies. And truly it is so ; and all limitation of relief 
to the destitute, or, which is a corollary of this practice, 
all setting off of the private means of pauper applicants 
against the relief granted to them, must discourage 
persons from belonging to these societies, and from the 
exercise of provident caution in any way. In fact, 
compulsory poor relief puts its administrators into this 
* cleft stick ' — if they give relief to persons possessed of 
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private resources, they pauperize the recipients, increase 
the motives to fraud, raise ceaseless questions as to the 
amount of private resources which shall not debar the 
possessors from parish relief, and, lastly, conmiit an 
obvious injustice to ratepayers ; if, on the other hand, 
they refuse relief where private means exist, or so far 
as they exist, discouragement is necessarily given to 
the provident habits by which such means would be 
acquired. Such is the discouragement given by Poor 
Laws to the exercise of forecast. Their operation in 
this respect was exemplified in an instance which came 
under the notice of the present writer, when he was 
taking part in the establishment of a penny savings' 
bank. He found that one chief obstacle to the 
prospective success of the bank was the unwillingness 
of persons, for whose benefit it was intended, to let it 
appear that they had money, lest their claims to relief 
should be prejudiced. 

An instructive instance of this same discouragement 
was given not long since at a meeting of wages- earners 
in a Western County, held to consult about establishing 
a mutual benefit society. After some discussion of the 
proposal, one of them stopped the whole proceeding by 
pointing out to the others that they would have no 
claim to relief from poor-rate while they had money of 
their own in any form ! There spoke the sentiment of 
a class ! * What is the use of saving ? The parish 
must keep us,' is no uncommon language. The Poor 
Laws, in fact, discourage thrift, not only by raising the 
unthrifty to a pecuniary level with the thrifty, but by 
creating a fictitious notion of right to poor relief. 
Under the influence of this notion, a man who was sub- 
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sisting upon a provision of his own for age or casualty 
would be regarded as having lost the sums which he 
would otherwise have obtained from the parish. He 
would accordingly be liable to the reproaches of his 
compeers as a betrayer of the supposed rights of his 
class, by having forborne to claim them, or, as the 
phrase is, by * saving the parish.' With the prospect 
of such treatment from his fellows, how many would 
lay by from their earnings in view of the contingencies 
of the future ? 

What Johnson says of the practical notions of his 
reckless and unfortunate friend Savage may be applied 
to too many of our people under the training of pauper 
laws : * With regard to economy he appeared to think 
himself born to be supported by others, and dispensed 
from all necessity of providing for himself.' Thus that 
lesson of prudent precaution which the stem realities 
of life would teach, is lost to the wages-earner. Sick- 
ness, accident, infirmities, he regards as evils which 
one day may come upon him, but against which not 
himself but his neighbours are bound to make insurance 
for him. He takes these contingencies into account no 
more than they are taken into account by the careless 
child, or by the man of affluent fortunes. 

A sentiment was indeed in vogue no long time 
since, and may still linger in a few minds, that ' society/ 
not people's improvident habits, is somehow answerable 
for distress and destitution among the humbler classes. 
No doubt a man who is suffering from the consequences 
of his own self-indulgence is glad to hear that those 
consequences have come upon him through the fault of 
other people ; nor will there be much difficulty in filling 
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his mind with the beKef that he is a victim to the ill- 
usage from * society.' But what can here be meant by 
that word * society ' ? Nothing assuredly but a number 
of persons scattered here and there, who happen to be 
in better circumstances than the sufferer himself. Yet 
no individual of this number called * society ' can feel 
himself chargeable with the consequences of another 
man's improvidence. And if no individual of society is 
chargeable with these consequences, how can society itself 
be chargeable ? A man who has run a course of improvi- 
dence cannot lay the fault of it even on his acquaintances, 
be they better off or not than himself; and if he cannot 
make them the scapegoats of his own folly, it is plain that 
he cannot lay it upon persons who know nothing of his 
affairs. Yet the doctrine that ^ society ' is the party to 
blame for the prevalence of destitution and misery was 
the theme of Mr. Charles Kingsley's earlier novels, and 
pervades the writings of Dickens, the woes of whose 
outcasts are usually laid to the door of that convenient, 
but vague and often delusive abstraction^ * society.' 
Surely it is rather hard upon * society ' to be charged 
not only with the maintenance of the destitute, but 
also with the causes of their destitution ! People, 
when they are suffering through their own fault — nay, 
even from misfortune — are much disposed to charge 
their sufferings on some other party, especially if they 
can charge them on an abstraction, because in that 
case there is no one who can appropriate the charge 
and convict its falsehood. * Society,' or the * world,' 
or the *commxmity,' or the oft-used but unknown 
quantity * they,' are the accused parties in this case — 
accused not only by the sufferers, but by their senti- 
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mental advocates also. These abstractions are so elusive 
and slippery that it is difficult to grapple with them in 
argument, and may be compared to those Hindoo 
*dacoits/ or robbers, who, being without clothes or 
hair, and oiled all over, present nothing on which their 
detectors can lay hold. 

Nor is social sentimentalism the only teaching by 
which our multitudinous indigence has been ascribed 
to a cause other than the past improvidence of the 
indigents. It has by some been ascribed to * misrule 
and oppression,' and thus a stimulating flattery has 
been administered, which at the same time both ex- 
cuses misconduct and inspires disaflfection. 

Altogether, the great amount of indigence in this 
wealthiest and, it may be added, most charitable of 
countries can be ascribed to no other adequate cause 
than the singular improvidence which prevails in it, 
and which, according to patent fact and authentic tes- 
timony, is owing to the operation of our Poor Law 
system. In the few instances in which indigence is 
not owing to improvident conduct, it is from misfor- 
tune, for which neither * society ' nor the kindred ab- 
stractions, nor * misrule and oppression/ are any more 
to be blamed than are the sufferers themselves. 

An opportunity seems to be given for considering 
the important subject of our Poor Law system and its 
effects, now that wages have risen to a higher level 
throughout the country, that the demand for labour is 
increased, and an agitation is going on for still higher 
wages. A time of raised wages and of abundant em- 
ployment seems the fittest time for questioning the 
expediency and propriety of still exempting the wages- 
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earning portion of the community from the necessity of 
forethought for their own maintenance. Further, their 
demand that wages should still be raised brings into ques- 
tion the reasonableness of their demand still to be main- 
tained outof work by poor-rates, which are a species of tax 
upon the employers as well as upon other ratepayers. 
Wages-earners appeal to the natural rights of labour, and 
profess to be advancing a manly assertion of those rights. 
They, or their champions for them, revert to the elemen- 
tary principles of the contract between capital and labour, 
and treat it as a purely commercial transaction. Be it 
so. But let them remember that other people also 
have their natural rights. Let not the wages-earners 
be so blinded by self-interest as to insist that the claims 
of every other class shall yield to theirs. If the earners 
of wages have a right to demand the highest price for 
their labours, the payers of wages have also a right to 
demand that they shall not be compelled to support 
any persons gratuitously. Let not the earners of wages 
expect to have the advantages of two different relations, 
the commercial, and the paternal or eleemosynary. Such 
an expectation would be contrary to common sense, and 
to all notions of just dealing between different classes of 
men. In short but homely phrase, the wagesreamer 
cannot justly expect to *have his bread buttered on 
both sides.' If wages were left to be regulated wholly 
by an adjustment between the wants of the wages-giver 
and the wants of the wages-taker, with no element like 
that of poor-rates or other taxation to complicate the 
transaction, wages would naturally be the higher. 

Let us observe, for example, the effect wrought by 
Poor Laws on the wages of artisans, artificers, and 
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mechanics. A master invests a certain amount of capi- 
tal in an industry, but before be makes his profit there 
must be deducted from his returns the following out- 
goings : — Taxes of all kinds, including poor-rates ; the 
rent of his business premises ; the interest on the part 
of his capital expended on his ' plant ; ' and wages to a 
certain number of employes. Now it is evident that the 
amount of his returns, which he can expend in wages, 
must be regulated by the amount of his other out-goings. 
Hence it follows that, as his out-going in poor-rates is 
greater, he must pay less in wages ; in other words, the 
wages which he pays must be lower in proportion to the 
amount which he pays in these rates. 

Agricultural labourers, again, cannot fairly expect 
that their wages should be as high as they might be if 
there were no poor-rates, since land, out of which both 
their wages and these rates are paid, can only bear a 
certain amount of charges, and has to remunerate three 
parties — ^the owner, the occupier, and the labourers upon 
it. Now the o^vner, on the average, obtains no greater 
interest on the value of his land than from 2 to 3 per cent., 
that is, not more than he could obtain by investment in 
the public funds. The occupier makes no more than 
the ordinary mercantile profit on the capital and skill 
which he employs on agriculture; indeed, it would 
seem that his gains are less than those of successful 
trade, for seldom in comparison is a rich farmer to be 
found, and seldom in probates of wills is the estate of a 
farmer 'sworn under' those tempting amounts for which 
the estates of merchants and other traders weekly figure 
in the newspapers. There remains a third portion of 
the proceeds of land, and from this portion come wages 
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and poor-rates. If, therefore, the landowner is to have 
his moderate interest, and the occupier his fair profit, 
as aforesaid, all that is paid from the land in poor-rates 
will be in diminution of what is paid in wages. What 
is plus in rates will be minus in wages. It is, in fact, 
in great measure the pressure of poor-rates that keeps 
down the rate of agricultural wages ; were there no 
poor-rates, wages (other things being equal) would be 
the higher. Whenever poor-rates have been heaviest, 
wages, except from some peculiar or temporary cause, 
have been low. 

The same wiU be the effect of poor-rates upon all 
wages. ^ It is certain,' says Mr. Longley, the Poor Law 
Inspector, speaking in reference to wages in general, 

* that all such relief must keep down wages.' From the 
evidence of the overseer in a London parish, it appears 
that * masters concealed the real amount of wages, lest 
if they caused the parish to reduce the men's allowances, 
they should have to pay higher wages.' A striking 
testimony to the tendency of poor-rates to keep down 
wages is given in the Report of the Local Government 
Board, for 1874, relating to the effect of * relief in aid of 
earnings,' a constant practice under the Poor Law. 
This practice exposes the independent workers in han- 
dicrafts to an unfair competition in the labour-market 
with those who, deriving part of their support from the 
poor-rate, can afford to sell their labour at a lower price 
than that which independent workers could otherwise 
obtain. It has truly been observed by Mr. Longley 

* that a man or woman who gets two shillings a week 
[from the poor-rates] can afford to sell their labour for 
less than one who gets no relief. The rate of wages for 
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female labour is undonbtedlj seriously affected in London 
by out-relief/ ^ Another gentleman, well informed on 
the Poor Law and its administration, thus expresses him- 
self on the practice of relief in aid of wages and earnings, 
and on the tendency generally of out-relief, in this as in 
other ways, to reduce the rate of wages : * There is one 
point,' says he, ^ that has not been touched, and that is 
the tendency to give out-door relief in aid of wages. 
, Some two or three years ago it was not an uncommon 
practice in some Unions to give such relief, and I have 
known cases in which a man, declared by the farmer 
who employed him to be not able-bodied, had three 
shillings a week from the Union to supplement the 
wages paid by his employer. But there is another case 
which is common — relief given in aid of earnings, of 
which I will give you an illustration. Take the case of 
a small agricultural village in which there is work 
enough in the charing and washing way for four 
women. Supposing you had in that village five women 
whose occupation was of that kind, those five would be 
unable to obtain a living because there was only work 
enough for four. Well, they apply to the guardians. 
What do the guardians do? In many instances the 
Board gives to the five women — to supplement their 
earnings — perhaps sixpence a week and a loaf. What 
is the consequence ? It reduces the rate of wages for 
that kind of work, because of course these women, 
under the circumstances, can afford to work for the 
farmers in charing and washing at a cheaper rate than 
ihey otherwise could. Then of course the employers, 
that these women have something from the 

* Beport of Poor Law Conferences for 1876, p. 66. 
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rates, do not give adequate remuneration for the work. 
What is to be done in this case ? Offer these women 
** the House/' Perhaps one of them will take it, or seek 
work elsewhere. In this way you possibly make one pau- 
per, but you do not interfere in an artificial way with the 
law which regulates wages ; you do not interfere with the 
labour-market in any way ; but in the other case you 
destroy the independence of five people ; you make five 
paupers, and you injudiciously affect the labour-market 
in the reduction of wages. Still further, the indiscrimi- 
nate administration of out-door relief has another very 
bad effect on wages, but in a somewhat different and 
indirect way : that is, in the distribution of the people. 
I mean that it interferes with the free migration of 
people from place to place, and tends to congest the 
labouring population in those districts where labour is 
plentiful and therefore cheap, and restrains them from 
eoing to those places where labour is scarce and dear.' * 
T3iat relief given under the Poor Law is often, 
directly or indirectly, relief in aid of wages, and, there- 
fore, a cause of lowered wages, may be seen from the 
following instructive extract from the Eeport of Mr. 
Wodehouse, a Poor Law Inspector, for 1871, at pages 
97, 98, 99:- — *It is certain that under such a system 
[that of prodigal out-door relief] relief will be given, 
directly or indirectly, in aid of wages; it is equally 
certain that all such relief must have the effect of keep- 
ing wages low. Some distinction may, I think, be 
drawn between relief in aid of earnings and relief in 

' Speeches delivered at the First Annual Poor Law Conference for 
the North Midland District, at Leicester, in November, 1876, by the 
Rev. J. F. Halford, Secretary to the Conference, 
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aid of wages. Relief in aid of earnings is clearly 
inseparable from a system of out-door relief. . • , 
Relief in aid of the earnings of widows and aged 
persons is relief given to supplement an income derived 
jfrom employment obtained at irregular intervals, and 
remunerated at a variable rate ; whereas the relief 
formerly given in aid of wages was given to persons 
who were in regular employment, and were paid at a 
comparatively fixed rate. .Of the former class of relief, 
it may at least be said that it does not tend so directly 
to keep down the rate of wages as the latter, although 
it cannot be doubted that it has a tendency in that 
direction by encouraging the employment, at reduced 
wages, of old and iafirm men, and in some cases of 
women and children, upon work which would otherwise 
be performed by able-bodied labourers. A class of 
cases, lying half-way between the two which I have 
mentioned, is that of cripples, to whom some employesr 
of labour may have given constant employment at a 
rate of wages reduced, in consequence of their infirmity, 
to so low a point, that they are obliged to apply for 
parish assistance. • The simple question to be decided 
in such cases is. What portion of the cripple's main- 
tenance ought to be provided out of the pockets of his 
employer, and what portion should fall upon the rates P 
If the guardians are not careful to see that the cripple 
receives an amount of remuneration fairly proportionate 
to the value of the work which he is able to perform, 
any relief that they may allow will be relief in aid of 
the wages of the employers, who, in many cases, it is to 
be feared, gets the best of the bargain. In some 
Unions the line which I have attempted to draw 
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between relief in aid of earnings and relief in aid of wages 
was clearly overstepped. Thus in some cases where a 
widower has a large family, some of the children are 
taken into the workhouse, although the father is in 
constant work and in receipt of regular wages. At 
Stratton, I was told that relief was given " to some who 
were at regular employment, such as men at work on 
the roads, or at reduced wages." At Axminster, on the 
day of my visit, a labourer with six children, whose 
wife had been sent by the guardians to a hospital, and 
who was himself in regular employment and receiving 
the ordinary wages of the district, applied for relief on 
the ground that he could not pay anyone to look after 
his children. The board granted him Is. 6c?. a week. 
The relief given was undoubtedly relief in aid of 
wages.' 

The tendency of poor relief to reduce wages is clear 
from another point of view. We have seen its tendency 
to prevent savings. How it thereby tends also to 
reduce wages is well stated in the following extract : — 
* Saving acts as a barrier between the labourer and that 
urgent and immediate necessity which gives such an 
advantage to the employer on the question of wages. 
Obviously the more improvident they are as a class, 
the less able vnll they be to hold their own in the 
labour market. The labourer having nothing whatever 
to fall back upon, must take, not what he asks, not 
what he is worth, but what he can get. His powers to 
regulate his wages will be in inverse proportion to his 
necessity.'^ Thus, then, in checking savings, and so 

' From Paper read by Rev. W. Berry, p. 403 of Report of Poor Law . 
Conference for 1875. 

P 
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placing the labourer more at the mercy of the employer 
in regard to terms, poor relief tends to reduce wages. 

The fact that wages are lowered by poor-rates is no 
secret to employers of labour, for it is in evidence that 
in numerous instances they have favoured parish relief 
for that very reason. They naturally perceived that 
but for this relief they would have had to give higher 
wages ; hence they have in a great multitude of cases 
favoured the granting of it. And we find that the 
granting of this relief, with the view of giving lower 
wages, not only prevailed under the unamended Poor 
Law, but has been practised to a considerable degree 
under the less favouring conditions of the amended law. 
Under the ^ old,' but not quite obsolete state of the law, 
we may judge how far it prevailed, from the following 
evidence extracted from the Report of 1834 of the Poor 
Law Enquiry Commissioners, evidence which is fruitful 
in warnings to us even in present circumstances. Thus 
at page 59 of this Eeport we find the following state- 
ment : — ' The employers of paupers are attached to a 
system which enables them to dismiss their labourers 
according to their daily or hourly want of them, to 
reduce wages to the minimum, or even below the 
minimum, of what wiU support an unmarried man, and 
to throw upon others the payment of a part — frequently 
the greater part, and sometimes almost the whole — of 
the wages actually received by these labourers. Many of 
our correspondents from rural districts have replied to 
our question, as to the effects of prohibiting allowance 
to those employed by individuals, that " such an enact- 
ment would produce a rate of wages \^ hich would be 
ruinous to the farmers '^ — that " the effect would be to 
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prevent the tithe-owners and those who employ few 
labourers from paying their fair proportion of the wages 
of the parish ! " ^ I may here remark, in passing, that 
this direct employment of rates to supplement and, 
therefore, to lower, wages proper, which has prevailed 
under the unaltered Poor Law, is by no means unknown 
under the altered law. In confirmation of this remark 
shall be quoted the recent testimony of the chairman 
of a board of guardians, given at a Poor Law Con- 
ference : — * Very often,' says this gentleman, * farmers 
are interested in supplementing the wages of labourers. 
There is a kind of feeling that by out-door relief a 
labourer who is disabled from work can be kept on out 
of the house, and so, after a time, resume his employ- 
ment. In that way there is a temptation to farmers to 
give out-door relief.' ^ Even in manufacturing districts 
this practice of directly supplementing low wages by 
Poor Law relief seems to be practised ; for we find in 
the recent Report of a Poor Law Inspector that the 
mill-owners in a certain town, having placed their 
* hands ' on short time, addressed a requisition to the 
guardians to make up the remainder of the men's wages 
from the poor-rates I It may also be mentioned on this 
point, and in reference to present usage, that, though 
the old ^ relief in aid of wages ' has chiefiy ceased under 
the Act of 1834, there is a practice in force not very 
unlike it — ^relief in aid of earnings — to which reference 
has already been macle. The case is not uncommon of 
persons who presumably can only earn by their work 
a small weekly sum, insufficient for their support, and 

' Speech of the Rev. Mr. Moore, chairman of the Hiirsley Union, at 
the Poor Law Conference held at Beading, Oct. 31, 1876. 

F 2 
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to whom the difference between that sum and the sum 
which would maintain them is made up out of rates. 
The effect of this practice often is that the employers 
give, and the employes are content to receive, payment 
less than the value of the work done, each party 
expecting that the parish will subsidize the payment 
sufficiently for the maintenance of the employes. The 
result is not only that ' the parish gets the worst of the 
bargain,' but that the wages paid are manifestly 
reduced in proportion to the relief to be given. Indeed, 
not only are the wages of these employes reduced, but 
the rate of wages also in the district is reduced, and 
of this reduction we have not long since heard 
complaints from independent workers in certain dis- 
ti'icts in London. 

To return, however, to the testimony given by the 
Poor Law Enquiry Commissioners as to the general 
effect of relief in reducing wages. An employer of 
Labour says, ^ It is quite contrary to reason that any 
person should pay a man for his work sufficient to 
support a whole family, which in some cases would be 
20s. a week.' The Commissioners thus continue : — 
• And even if they prefer to pay in rates what they 
would otherwise pay in wages, they prefer the payment 
of rates which recur at intervals, and the payment of 
which may from time to time be put off, to the weekly 
ready-money expenditure of wages.' At page 61 the 
Commissioners tell us that ^ farmers prefer low wages 
and high rates.' Mr. EUman, a witness, states that ^ the 
farmers wish that every man should receive an allowance 
from the parish according to his family, and declare that 
, high wages and free labour would overwhelm them ! * 
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Again, at page 71 of the Eeport, the following 
instructive statement occurs: — *In the meantime wages 
are reduced, and even of those very wages a part is 
paid by others. The principal outgoing of the farm 
[wages] is reduced, and as long as the produce remains 
the same, the occupier, if himself the owner, or a lease- 
holder, gains the benefit of the difference between what 
he formerly paid in wages and what he now pays, 
subject only to the deduction of his additional expen- 
diture in rates — a deduction which, if he were the only 
ratepayer, would be at least equal to his new gains, 
but which may be trifling if he is only one amongst 
many ratepayers, some of whom, such as the tithe- 
owner and the tradesman, are to a very small extent 
employers of labour. This accounts for the many 
instances in our evidence of the indifference of our 
farmers in some places to Poor Law expenditure, and 
in other instances of their positive wish to increase it.'^ 
Such, then, is the practical testimony of employers of 
labour to the point of proof now before us, that the 
amount of rates proportionally reduces the amount of 
wages. Because rates reduce wages, employers have 
kept up rates. But further testimony to the fact that 
rates keep down wages is afforded by the significant evi- 
dence even of an agricultural labourer, given at pages 85 
and 86 of the Eeport: — 'Some of the farmers,' said this 
witness, ^like to poke the men on the roads, so as to 
make the blacksmith and the shopkeepers come in, 
which helps the rates. (Question, — But do not the 
workmen see that the farmers do this to serve their 
own turn, and pay less in wages ? Answer, — Yes ; that 

* Report, pp. 71-2. 
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is how it is. When the £irmer has got his stock in, 
he says, ^' Kow you may go, and the parish may keep 
you." He will get the^e men to do an extra day or 
two's work, bat he won't give them more than the 
parish gives.' 

Thus, then, we see that poor-rates have been, and 
still are, used directly as an instrument for keeping 
down wages, by being made a supplement to them, as 
well as a provision against the disablement of wages- 
earners, or the interruption of their employment. But 
it is chiefly with the indirect but certain tendency of 
all compulsory poor-relief to keep down wages that we 
are at present concerned. Readers may have noticed, 
and I will therefore digress to explain, the apparent 
contradiction between this testimony, showing that 
employers have kept up poor-rates as reducing wages, 
and the testimony, cited before, proving the disastrous 
efiect which these rates have exerted on the interests 
of agricultural employers. The Commissioners them- 
selves have explained this seeming discrepancy by 
pointing out the shortsightedness of employers, who, 
though they may gain for the moment by practically 
throwing part of their wages on the parish, yet lose 
enormously in the longer run by deteriorating the in- 
dustrial qualities of their employes, and leading them 
to trust to the parish rather than to their own exer- 
tions, or the goodwill of their employers. The Com- 
missioners farther show that these employers, by 
fiefcvouring the giving of parish money to their labourers, 
swelled the poor-rates to so great a bulk, as that in the 
0iid those rates became equal in pressure to the pay- 
nt of wages, and even, as actually happened to a 
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great extent before 1834, covered all the profits of agri- 
culture. The evidence adduced illustrates the short- 
sightedness of employers in favouring poor-rates as a 
means of reducing wages. Thus one of the witnesses 
examined, a solicitor of much experience in the pur- 
chase and sale of land, remarks 'that the preponde- 
rance of interest is thought by the tenant to be in a 
high rate, partly because he is shortsighted enough to 
fancy that, as his fellow-parishioners share in it, it falls 
lighter on himself/^ The Commissioners themselves 
say as thus, * ultimately, without doubt, the farmer finds 
that pauper labour is dear, whatever be its price.' The 
citations now and in a former page, made from this 
Eeport, may suflBciently serve the purpose of showing 
how it is that numerous employers of agricultural 
labour have favoured the giving of poor-relief, and yet 
that those rates proved ultimately harmful to their 
interests. It would seem, in fact, that the efforts of 
employers to keep up rates vary inversely, as in parti- 
cular parishes they pay a certain proportion of the 
poor-rates. Where they pay but a smaller proportion 
of these rates, it is their apparent interest to throw 
their employes as much as possible upon the rates; 
but where tljey pay so great a proportion of the rates 
as that its amount equals or exceeds the amount which 
they would otherwise have to pay in wages, they are 
inclined to keep down the rates. 

I return from this digression, made to reconcile the 
two seemingly conflicting facts in evidence, viz., that 
poor-rates are in some cases favoured by employers to 
keep down wages, and yet tHat their interests have in 

* Report I p. 61. 
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a large number of instances been grievously damnified 
by these rates. The point before us is the tendency 
of poor-relief to lower wages, in proof of which ten- 
dency it has been shown that employers of labour, with 
their almost unerring sagacity in the perception of 
their immediate interests, have, by favouring the grant- 
ing of poor-relief, practically recognised its tendency to 
lower wages. 

That such is the tendency of poor-relief may also 
be seen from the consideration that the demand for 
labour, and the rate of its remuneration, depend in some 
degree on the quality of the labour, but that in propor- 
tion as compulsory relief is available to the worker, 
that quality is likely to be inferior, as he will have 
the less motive for endeavouring to please his employer. 

Again, it is evident that the anticipatory reliance 
upon poor-relief tends to diminish the rate of wages, 
by encouraging improvident marriage and illicit in- 
tercourse, and thus giving an artificial stimulus to 
population. Hence an excessive competition in the 
labour market, by which wages must be reduced ; while 
the increase of population, increasing the demand for 
the necessaries of life, must render those necessaries 
dearer, and consequently diminish the purchasing power 
of the wages, and so in effect reduce the wages them- 
selves. 

That poor-rates diminish the purchasing power of 
wages is seen also from the fact that, as house rent is 
a considerable item in the necessary expenses of the 
earners, so it must be higher in proportion to the weight 
with which poor-rates fall on the owners of those houses. 
Tor it is plain that the owners cannot let their houses 
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SO cheaply as they might let them had they no poor- 
rates to pay upon them. If the tenants pay those rates, 
the same effect is produced in diminishing the pur- 
chasing power of their wages. 

That poor-rates depress wages is further seen from 
the consideration that those rates are, in one point of 
view, virtually a supplement of wages, making a provi- 
sion for the disablement, or the temporary non-employ- 
ment, of the wages-earners. Except for these rateSy 
the employers of labour would be compelled by the 
necessity of the case, the equity of things, the law of 
demand and supply, to give to their employes wages 
sufficient to enable them not only to maintain them- 
selves when in work, but also to make provision against 
their temporary non -employment or their permanent 
disablement. But the law undertakes to make this 
provision for them out of the rates ; hence wages are 
lower than they would be if the law made no such 
provision. 

The passing remark shall here be made, that it 
would on many accounts be far better for the wages- 
earners if they were enabled to make, and made, this 
provision out of their wages, instead of the law making 
it for them. The provision which they would thus 
make for themselves would ordinarily be more effectual 
than that which the law now makes for them, and 
which of necessity is limited to a bare sufficiency for 
the purpose. In making such provision they would 
learn habits of accumulation for the prospective benefit 
of themselves and their families, to the great promo- 
tion of the material well-being of their class, aye, and 
to the advancement of the^ national wealth ; above all. 
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they would learn the great lesson of self-respect, and of 
a true and manly independence. However, the consi- 
deration that Poor Laws furnish a supplement, such as 
it is, of wages, in providing for the disablement or tem- 
porary non-employment of the wages-earners, is an 
instance of the operation of those laws in keeping down 
the rate of actual wages. 

Lastly, the Settlement Laws, a necessary adjunct of 
our Poor Law system, operate to keep wages lower, 
by discouraging hand-workers from carrying their com- 
modity, which is labour, to the best market, and by 
restricting them to the wages of the localities in which 
they are respectively settled. 

Conversely, the reduction of poor-rates leads to the 
raising of wages — a fact of which proof is given in the 
following evidence before the Poor Law Enquiry Com- 
missioners of 1832 : — * The absorption of the able- 
bodied paupers, or, in other words, their conversion 
into independent labourers employed within the parish 
(Poplar) was immediately followed by an improvement 
in wages. . .' The Eev. E. J. Faithful, examined : — 
^ Have the wages of the independent labourers been 
improved since the change of system in the adminis- 
tration of Poor Laws ? Ans, — Decidedly so ; and the 
wages are higher here than in any parish in the neigh- 
hood where a similar system has not been adopted. . .' 
*In the adjacent parish of Welwyn,' continues the 
Report, ^ where the same system [of dispauperization] 
has been adopted, the wages of the independent labourers 
were improved. At Swallowfield one of the first fruits 
of the change was that single independent labourers 
received better wages. At Bingham, Southwell, and 
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St. Mary's, Nottingham [places at which the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law had been reformed] Mr. Cowell 
[an Assistant-Commissioner] made special enquiries as 
to the effect of the change upon the wages of labourers 
belonging to the classes receiving parochial relief, and 
found that in every instance there had been a striking 
improvement.' These extracts from the Report and the 
evidence accompanying it, show that in proportion as 
compulsory maintenance, and therefore poor-rate, is 
reduced, the tendency of wages is to rise. It would, 
therefore, follow that, if no compulsory maintenance 
were exacted, the money now expended in such main- 
tenance would be expended in wages. In fact, the fewer 
the deductions from the fund from which wages are 
paid, the better wages up to a certain point will be 
paid. In other words, the better off a class of em- 
ployers are, the more they can afford to pay in remu- 
neration of work, and the more, within the limits 
assigned by the supply of that work, they will pay in that 
form. This statement is illustrated by the well-known 
fact, that in domestic service wealthier masters give 
higher wages than poorer masters, though no more 
work and no greater skill be required of the servants. 

One way in which the diminution of poor-rates af- 
fects favourably the rate of wages, is explained in the 
Report. When the labourers who have been dependent 
on poor-rates are thrown on their own industry, one 
might expect, at first thought, that by their competi- 
tion the wages of the entire body of labourers would 
be injuriously affected. And this certainly would be 
the case, if they added nothing to the fund from which 
wages come. But by their labour they add to that 
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fund, and so enable the employer to give more wages 
to all his labourers. The more the labourers, within 
certain limits, whom he employs, the more are his gains, 
and therefore, the greater his power to remunerate his 
labourers. One single person who has no property, and 
is supported without working, is, in fact, supported 
gratuitously by the industry of others. His conversion 
from a pauper living on the rates into a labourer pro- 
ducing his own subsistence, and, in addition to that, a 
profit to his employer, so far enables the employer to 
give better wages. Thus, then, it comes to pass that 
the money saved in poor-rates is soon either wholly or 
chiefly paid in increased wages. If, therefore, the re- 
duction of poor relief tends to the improvement of wages, 
it cannot be doubted that poor relief itself tends to the 
reduction of wages. 

This point — viz., that poor-rates have a lowering 
eflFect upon wages— has been dwelt upon the longer in 
that it appears to be but inadequately recognised by 
the well-wishers of the wages-earning classes, as well 
as by those classes themselves. 

Thus, then, is the welfare of the wages-earning 
portion of the population, in a material point of view, 
prejudiced by the system of compulsory maintenance. 
The stress of maintaining the idle and the improvident 
falls, in fact upon the industrious and provident ; so 
that whatever the former gain, the latter must lose. 
Paupers live gratuitously upon a tax levied on the 
labour and the savings of non-paupers. Pauperism, 
it has been well observed, reverses the primeval 
law, saying, ' In the sweat, not of thy face, but 
that of others, shalt thou have bread to eat.' 
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The money expended in maintaining an able-bodied 
pauper would, if not so expended, be applied directly 
or indirectly to tbe employment of labour. All that 
is given to the idle and improvident would have 
been given to the industrious and provident. The 
parochial provision upon which pauperism depends is 
thus a tax upon wages as well as upon property. This 
tax, as it has been well observed by Mr. Walker in his 
* Original,' is levied on the best labourers in a larger 
proportion than on the worst, and its proceeds distri- 
buted to the worst in a larger proportion than to the 
best. The pauper, in fact, is like the spoiled child of a 
family, whose favours are in deduction from the claims 
of the other members of it. Surely all industrious and 
honest wages-earners, taking an intelligent view of 
their own interest, will perceive that through the prac- 
tice of compulsory maintenance they have in effect to 
board, clothe, and lodge gratis all their idle and impro- 
vident fellows, and accordingly will be the first to wel- 
come the prospect of a change which shall sweep away 
a practice so injurious to themselves. They will meet 
that change with British courage, in cheerful confidence 
as to its certain results of due benefit to themselves. 
Indeed, the fact that poor-relief is a subtraction fron 
their earnings seems even now to be dawning on their 
minds, if we may judge from the following statement 
made by the representative of a Board of Guardians 
at a recent Poor Law conference : ^ * I have reason, 
said this gentleman, * to believe that some of the best 
men who have emigrated from North Lincolnshire have 

* Report of first Annual Poor Law Conference for North Midland 
District, held at Leicester, Noyember 25, 1875, p. 333. 
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done so from a determination to separate themselves 
from a burden consequent on the administration of the 
Poor Laws, rather than from any dissatisfaction on the 
labour-question. One of my best men, who had not less 
than three shillings a day all last winter, left me in the 
spring, and told me he was determined to leave a coun- 
try where the laws compelled men willing to work to 
maintain those who could, but would not, do so/ Every 
industrious and provident worker is forced by law to 
maintain those who will not maintain themselves, and 
wilful pauperism is in fact a conspiracy of idleness and 
improvidence to rob industry and thrift. All persons 
therefore who desire the welfare of the wages-earning 
population must concur in the following sentiment ex- 
pressed by Mr. Longley, the well-known Poor Law In- 
spector, at the London Conference of Guardians, in 
July, 1875: *I should be very glad if the working 
classes could be made to understand, as I believe they 
will ultimately, that out-relief means low wages.' * 

Similar was the sentiment of the experienced and 
observant Mr. Walker, the author of the * Original : * 
* It is to be wished,' wrote he, * that the prudent part 
of these classes would heartily unite against the spirit 
of pauperism, as the worst of all possible enemies to 
their nearest interests.' 

The comparatively high level which wages have 
reached of late years in spite of heavy poor-rates, and 
wide-spread pauperism, may indeed be objected against 
the position that wages are lowered by those rates. If, 
however, this position be true, it follows that but for 
poor-rates wages would have been still higher. Their 

* Beport of Poor Law Conference for 1876, p. 66. 
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present level is to be attributed to the greatly increased 
demand for labour, which may be only temporary- nay, 
which, as we are warned, will certainly abate when a 
fluctuation only too probable takes place in the general 
prosperity of the country. For when commerce and 
manufactures languish, agriculture also suffers, employ- 
ment of all kinds becomes scarcer, and consequently 
wages fall. 

But the depression of wages is only a small part of 
the detriment which a system of compulsory relief 
causes to the material interests of the hand- working 
population. The system tends to increase the very in- 
digence which it proposes to relieve, and it exerts this 
tendency not only by reducing wages below their natu- 
ral level, but by removing the motives to thrift — that 
great safeguard against indigence, that indispensable 
condition of material well-being. We have an instance 
of this eflScacy of thrift almost before our eyes in the 
flourishing condition of a neighbouring country in spite 
of its recent heavy calamities. * Much of the prosperity 
of France,' says the leading jourual, * must be attri- 
buted to the amazing thrift of her people, who would 
save money out of wages which would hardly suflSce to 
keep English labourers off the pauper roll.' ^ ^ On the 
contrary, by encouraging improvidence,' say the Poor 
Law Enquiry Commissioners of 1832, * our Poor Law 
adds a factitious chance of ruin to those inevitable 
accidents of health and fortune which make the reward 
of steady industry in some degree precarious.' 

There are in truth but few people in the world who 
will deny themselves the present gratifications to be 

» Timesy January 26, 1876. 
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obtained through the expenditure of money, when they 
can securely reckon upon the supply of future need. 
The Poor Law, in removing the motives to thrift in 
handling wages, has the same effect with that of serf- 
dom itself. This effect appears to have been one of the 
obstacles to the designs of Alexander I. of Bussia for 
the emancipation of serfs in his dominions. * The serfs 
of Esthonia and Courland,' writes his biographer, * by 
long habits of dependence on their superiors, were de- 
prived of all thrift or idea of providing against the 
winter seasons and old age.' ^ Nay, what has been said 
of the negro in this matter is true of the pauper actual 
or the pauper expectant : — * He appears to have no idea 
of cause and consequence. He does not cast back for 
experience, or forward with any aspiration.' 

We are, however, sometimes told that wages are 
generally too low for the purposes of thrift ; and this 
flattering tale has often been repeated to the wages- 
earners themselves. No doubt, as we have endeavoured 
to show, wages are kept below their natural level by the 
operation of poor-rates as of other taxation. Still, in 
answer to the assertion that wages are too low to enable 
the earners to lay by any portion of them for future 
wants, it may be observed that under the influence of 
our Poor Law system they mostly spend in the purchase 
of luxuries, such as alcoholic liquors, any increase which 
they receive in wages ; that they marry upon their wages, 
and undertake the expense of families ; that they can 
find funds for trades' unions, labour unions, strikes; and 
that, as a matter of fact, some few receivers of wages, 
no better off than thousands of their fellows, do lay by, 

* JoynevUle's * Life of Alexander I.,' p. 181. 
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and that therefore those thousands might lay by also. 
It is also to be observed that the classes in question are 
too generally, and that chiefly through their traditional 
and often unconscious habit of reliance on the poor- 
rates, ignorant or indiflferent about the concerns of 
domestic economy, helpless or careless to make their 
wages ' go ^ as far as they might be made to go. For 
example, I am informed, on the authority of the lady 
who at one time had the supervision of the School of 
Cookery at South Kensington, that the object in estab- 
lishing that School was to teach the poorer classes a 
more thrifty as well as nutritious and palatable manner 
of preparing their food, but that that object has been 
entirely frustrated through their indifference about any 
improvement in the matter. I learn also from a mutual 
friend that a lady, observing the wasteful way in which 
her poorer neighbours managed with regard to their 
food, went through the course in order that she might 
teach them its more economical methods, but that she 
found her efforts to induce them to practise these 
methods wholly vain. She had gone to no little ex- 
pense of money, time, and trouble in attending this 
School, and proceeded to impart her instructions at 
some cottages in her vicinity; but on going round 
them a week afterwards she found that the inmates 
had all returned to their old wasteful and slovenly ways 
of living, and she has come to the conclusion that it is 
useless to attempt to induce these classes to deal with 
their victuals in a more economical manner. Of the 
shiftless and wanton wastefulness ingrained by tradi- 
tional habits into the population, a measure was given 
by the conduct of our soldiers in the Crimea in refusing 
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to toucli food such as their French allies would come 
and ask for at the English camp and turn to their own 
culinary purposes. Persons who have made visits to 
the back streets and courts inhabited by the poorer 
classes in London tell us of the enormous waste of pro- 
visions which is visible in those localities. It was the 
well-known calculation of Francatelli that from the 
food wasted in London alone he should be able to 
furnish a dinner daily to a thousand persons. Assuming 
the approximate correctness of this celebrated chef^s 
calculation with respect to London alone, we may form 
some notion of the amount of waste which constantly 
takes place throughout the kingdom, without going so 
far as Mr. Mundella goes in his estimate, ^ that one- 
third of the food of the working classes is wasted.' * 
People are sometimes disposed to attribute all this 
wastefulness not to the pauperised morale of the poorer 
classes themselves, but to the exam/pie of the waste which 
often goes on in the houses of rich people. But we 
may be assured that this waste is not according to the 
wish of the rich people themselves. It is caused by the 
conduct of their servants, whose whole class is affected 
by pauperism, and it is in fact but another instance of 
the evil effects of pauperism in causing wastefulness ; 
for, if people of that class are, by general admission, 
wasteful in dealing with their own substance, they will 
much more be wasteful in dealing with the substance 
of other people. The fastidious taste and unthrifty 
habits of the poorer classes in London forbid them to 
be satisfied with simple kinds of food. Thus, a London 

» Speech on the occasion of a lecture by Professor Leone Levi^ on 
f Work and Wages,' February, 1877. 
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hotel-keeper was in the habit of daily giving the broken 
victuals of his house to a certain poor applicant, and 
on one occasion, from curiosity, he followed her on her 
way home to see what she would do with the quantity 
she had just received. After she had disappeared from 
his street he saw her throw away the bread, reserving 
only the fragments of meat. It is stated that a large 
portion of the wages-earning and poorer classes in 
London will generally eat no bread but such as is * hot 
from the bakers' ovens.' Horses are largely fed upon 
bread which has been thrown away by these classes, 
while considerable quantities of it are daily trodden 
down in the streets. These two last facts are related on 
the direct testimony of a frequent eye-witness. 

The immense destruction, at our sea-side fishing 
places, of fish not large enough for present consumption 
is notorious, although Mr. Buckland and others have 
exerted themselves to bring again into force an Act of 
Parliament which forbids this wanton waste of the 
national resources. 

It is known that in London great quantities of unsold 
provisions, not of the best quality, but still fit for purposes 
of human food, are daily destroyed as unsaleable, even to 
the poorest. The fastidiousness of the pauper appetite, 
in regard to kinds of food, was exemplified by an anecdote 
related to the present writer, whose informant lives in a 
wealthy district of London. The dwellers in that district, 
finding themselves constantly solicited for alms both at 
their houses and in the streets, and followed by hawkers 
*with combs and knitting,' determined, in order to 
stop these importunities, upon the formation of a 
Society, whose business it should be, when an applica- 

G 2 
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tion for relief was referred to it by one of the members^ 
to offer to the applicant bread, by which his present 
hunger would be satisfied, and to take down his name 
and place of abode, with a view to finding out whether 
his circumstances warranted further relief. The estab- 
lishment of this society immediately reduced the extent 
of mendicity within very narrow limits in that quarter. 
The preliminary dole of * bread to the hungry ' was ap- 
parently intolerable ; for soon after the establishment 
of this Society my informant, on being applied to in 
the street for alms, offered the applicant one of the 
Society^s relief tickets, which however was instantly 
rejected with the indignant answer, * Why, they only 
give bread there without any butter.' The applicant 
certainly did not agree with Horace in his sentiment — 
^ Panis latrantem stomachum bene leniet ; ' bread will 
well stay the barking wolf within ! 

It must be confessed that the long continued in- 
fluences of pauperism have created a remarkably 
shiftless and helpless generation, sluggish and devoid 
of mental resource in the exigencies of life, and con- 
trasting unfavourably with the same classes elsewhere 
in abmty to turn their hands to any honest and 
feasible method of gaining a livelihood. It is remarked 
in those seaports of the United States where poorer 
emigrants of various nationalities are received, that the 
English emigrants are invariably the most diflBlcult to 
place out in industrial occupations. Nor can we be 
surprised if the Americans complain of the shoals 
of destitution and incapability which, coming from 
this country, are coustantly cast out upon their 
shores. The hindrance which all this helplessness 
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oflFers to economical management is sufficiently ob-. 
vions. 

But the fact must not be overlooked that, as during 
the last few years the wages of artisans and mechanics 
have greatly increased, and a considerable increase of 
wages has also taken place in favour of agricultural 
labourers, so the ability to save is proportionably 
increased. We hear of certain manual industries in 
which wages to the amount of IZ. or IZ. 10«. a day, or 
even more, are paid; indeed, it is stated that in some 
cases artisans and artificers can, by regular work, 
obtain as much as 50OZ. or 600Z. in the year. We 
learn upon high authority that there is now a tendency 
to the better remuneration of hand-workers than of 
head-workers.^ It appears also that the statement of 
the. Earl of Derby at Edinburgh in 1876, that Hhe 
Income Tax did not reach the working classes,' caused 
some discussion among * working men,' and that one of 
them in consequence wrote to his lordship, stating that 
* a large number of his fellow- workmen had paid, and 
were still paying. Income Tax.' 

Yet this increase, or high rate, of wages, is seldom 
attended with the practice of prudent economy; and 
when the receivers of such wages are, either by their 
own voluntary act or by causes out of their control, 
debarred for a time from earning them, a loud cry of 
distress is raised, and recourse is had to parochial 
rates or to private beneficence, or to both expedients at 
the same time, and the distress is relieved, but the 
ratepayers suffer. Frequent accounts are given of the 

* Speech of the Right Hon. W. B. Gladstone, M.P., on delivering 
art prisses at Greenwich, 1875. 
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prodigal expenditure of higli wages.^ Thus we hear of 
liighly-paid workmen in one industry limiting their 

' This expenditure is illustrated on a large scale in the subjoined 
report of a lecture which appeared in the Times in January, 1877 : — 

* British Workmen and National Prosperity. — Mr. Rathbone, 
M.P., on Tuesday night addressed a meeting of the working men of 
Liverpool on the responsibility of the industrial classes in respect to 
national prosperity. Pointing out the increasing competition against 
which this country as the great commercial centre of the world had 
to contend, Mr. Rathbone proceeded to show by the universal rise of 
wages and fall of profits that the labouring classes were now receiving 
a very much larger share of the income of the country than previously 
could be commanded by them. The classes who formerly got this 
money might many of them have spent their share foolishly and 
extravagantly, but a large proportion of the income was nevertheless 
saved, and these savings became in turn capital, stimulating the 
national prosperity and furnishing the f imd out of which higher wages 
were paid. But a different order of things was to be witnessed now. 
We were spending faster than we were making, consuming more than 
we were producing. We had escaped, and for a time only, a serious 
disaster, because this country had, under the discredit which at present 
attached to many foreign securities, sold out enormously the foreign 
stocks in which her former savings were invested; and if by this 
process the available hard cash of the country had been temporarily 
increased, we had sacrificed a large portion of this capital and greatly 
reduced our future income. It would be impossible to continue thus 
to bum the candle at both ends, and at the same time maintain our 
present position and prosperity, and what concerned the working 
classes was the diminution of the fund out of which the country had 
been enabled to pay. higher wages than any other country except 
America. The expenditure and savings of the working classes pre- 
sented a serious contrast. In 1872, when trade was exceptionally 
prosperous and the coimtry was earning a large income, 131,000,000?. 
was spent in drink, against 119,00O,000Z. in the preceding year. In 
1875 the exceptional prosperity had passed away, the price of coal and 
iron had fallen heavily, many of our furnaces were blown out, the 
foreign trade was improfitable, the freights of our ships were falling, 
and large numbers of bankruptcies occurred, showing the unprofitable 
nature of the trade of the country. Yet there was no economy to 
meet these difficulties. While we exported 33,000,000?. less than in 
1872, we actually imported 19,000,000/. more, and we spent in drink 
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labours to four days — ^nay, in some cases, even to three 
days — ^in the week, and spending their earnings in the 

11,000,000?. more than even the extravagant amount returned for the 
prosperous year of 1872, the same excess showing itself in tea, tobacco, 
and other articles of which the working classes are the principal con- 
snmers. The figures for 1876 were even more unsatisfactory, the 
balance against this country having risen from 40,000,000/. in 1872 to 
the enormous sum of 118,000,000/. in the first eleven months of 1876. 
While this large expenditure was going on, the number of bankruptcies 
was greater than in any year since 1868, especially in those trades for 
which England furnished both the raw material and the labour. 
Turning to the savings, he found that the increase in deposits in the 
savings-banks was greater by 200,000/. in 1872 than it was in 1876, 
although in the latter year 11,000,000/. more was spent in drink. He 
had investigated the other forms of saving adopted by the working 
classes to see whether there had been any increase proportionate to 
the increased expenditure, and found that in the funds deposited in 
the friendly societies and in the funds deposited in the industrial and 
provident co-operative societies, there had been in the two years 
ending December, 1874, an increase at the rate of only half-a-million 
a year in the funds of the friendly societies, and a similar increase in 
those of industrial societies. As to investing in house property, he 
applied in Liverpool to one of the banks whose deposits are not only 
very large and collected from a very wide basis, but which receive the 
funds of numerous building societies, and the result was to find that out 
of deposits of upwards of 5,000,000/., not above 10,000/. was deposited 
directly by the working classes, and that the funds now in the hands 
of the building societies were principally derived, not from the labour- 
ing classes in receipt of weekly wages, but from small tradesmen and 
other capitalists. Formerly in Liverpool these societies looked largely 
for their funds to the savings of the working classes, but now they 
were used mainly by other people. While this was so, competition in 
labour was coming in more and more from abroad. Wood work in a 
fully manufactured state could be sold here imported from the United 
States and Norway at 40 per cent, less than prices in this country. 
In 1866 we were receiving timber from the Baltic no longer in the 
form of logs, to be sawn in this country, but sawn into planks ready 
for use ; and now, in 1877, this wood came, not only sawn, but manu- 
factured. Inquiring how the work could be done in America at the 
price, he was told that the workmen in that country worked on Mon- 
days, while many here did not. America, to recover from the effects 
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course of the next week ; of the miners in a certain 
district feeding their greyhounds upon * prime joints of 
mutton ; ' * of the iron-miners in» Cleveland keeping 
greyhounds * in high condition ; ' of the artisans in a 
manufacturing district of Yorkshire spending a large 
proportion of their wages in the most costly articles of 
food, such as are seldom seen at the tables of men of 
the professions or of moderate fixed incomes. Of these 
particular artisans it was said to the writer by a person 
who lived among them, ' They don't drink their wages ; 
they eat them/ The present writer was informed by 
an intimate friend who had been staying in one of the 
mining districts that while he happened to be calling 
at a jeweller's shop, the wife of a miner came into it 

of her civil war, had been economizing steadily, had been rapidly 
paying off her debt, and was one of our most formidable competitors. 
The condition of the people of France was shown by that country's 
prosperity. French public funds were largely htld by the working 
classes. In 1870 in that country there were 1,187,200 inscriptions of 
persons in the books of the National Debt and certificates issued to 
bearer, and the number had since more than trebled. It was by the 
savings of the people that France paid off the German indemnity. In 
this rich country only 108,000 persons held investments in the national 
funds ; in France the number was over 2,000,000, though in the latter 
country wages had never been on the level obtained in this country. 
During the last two years a considerable portion of the wages for 
labour in England had come not out of earnings, but out of capital, 
and this could not continue without producing a serious crisis in 
which the working classes would be most severe sufferers. His advice 
was, " Lay up now while you have good wages, so as to be prepared to 
meet the trouble which threatens at no distant date to overtake us." * 
* The Bishop of Manchester, addressing a meeting at Manchester, 
made the following statement : < He was told at Oldham one night 
that he would be surprised if he knew how many nice juicy legs of 
mutton, with the "pope's eye " in them, were bought in that town on 
Saturday night to feed racing dogs.' — Pall Mall Oazette, March 14, 
1877. 
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and asked for something on credit, having, as she said, 
no ready money wherewith to pay for it. The n) aster 
of the shop demurred to the request, as the woman was 
already much in his debt. Thereupon she began a tale 
of distress, relating how that her husband was in 
receipt of much higher wages since he had entered on 
his present employment, but that he gave her less than 
before for the expenses of housekeeping— often no more 
than 5«. or 6«. a week — while he spent all the rest in 
drink and other self-indulgence. When she had left 
the shop, the master of it expressed his belief in her 
story, which he said was but a picture of the common 
practice of the class ; adding that the husband was in 
receipt of 2Z. 15». a week, and that he and his compeers 
were in the habit of feasting together, away from their 
families, at chop-houses, on the best kinds of food, and 
sometimes on delicacies which had only just come into 
season. The production of the earliest vegetables for 
the consumption of artisans in the neighbouring towns 
forms an important item of agricultural industry in 
a large manufacturing district of the North. The 
epicurism of the class in one of these towns was 
illustrated by the anecdote that on one occasion, it 
being October 2, the day when pheasants are first 
brought to sale, a master manufacturer, sending out in 
the forenoon to buy some of this game for his own 
table, found that he had been anticipated by a body of 
artisans, who had been to the market at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, when the supply had just arrived, and 
had bought up the whole of it ! In a Midland town 
where the making of stockings is the staple trade, it is 
a point of honour with the weavers to have each of 
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thein a hare for dinner at a particular season of the 
year. At a town in the North where a large iron 
industry is carried on, a visitor of the writer's ac- 
quaintance, in going round the works under the 
guidance of a director, had a number of men pointed 
out to him who in four days of the week — and they 
would work no more — earned wages to the amount 
of 9Z. 10s., but whose wives and children, said the 
director, were mostly in rags. The director went on 
to describe the manner in which such wages were 
expended, and gave the following anecdote as an 
instance : — * I had occasion,' said he, ' to caU the other 
day at one of these men's houses when he happened to 
be just going to dinner ; and the man and his wife — for 
there were no children — were about to sit down to a 
sucking-pig, which the man of his own accord told me 
had cost a guinea.' An instance of the luxurious taste 
of the miner's of Northumberland was witnessed by a 
man of fortune, who, calling at a fishmonger's shop at 
Newcastle, asked the price of salmon a pound, and was 
told that, as the fish was but newly in season, the price 
was 3»., which he declined to give, saying that * he 
should wait till salmon became cheaper ; ' but before he 
had left the shop a miner came into it, and after 
making the same enquiry and receiving the same 
answer, ordered three pounds of this costly article of 
consumption. At the same town it is a subject of 
complaint among the better-to-do class that game 
often is not to be bought by them, as the miners had 
monopolized it. The expensive joviality of highly-paid 
hand-workers seems, however, to be by no means 
confined to the consumption of comestible delicacies. 
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for we learn that champagne frequently finds its way 
to their festive gatherings. The following well known 
and characteristic anecdote exemplifies their preference 
for wine of the best qnality at their convivial meetings. 
A party of miners, bent on bacchanalian enjoyment, 
betook themselves together to an hotel, where they 
ordered * a bottle of the best port wine, such as the 
gentlemen drink.' The servant brought them up a 
bottle, which she believed to contain the desired liquor. 
When they had finished the bottle, they summoned her, 
and asked, ^ Are you quite sure this is the same wine 
the gentlemen drink ? ' * Yes,' she confidently replied ; 
* it comes from the very place where the gentlemen's 
wine is kept.' * Well,' rejoined the spokesman of the 
party, * it's rather sharp, but bring us another bottle.' 
Soon afterwards the master of the hotel, who had 
happened to be absent at the time of their coming, 
returned, and on hearing what had passed with regard 
to their potations, found that, through the servant's 
mistake, they were in the act of finishing their second 
bottle of ketchup ! 

In a letter to the Times of October 14, 1875, the 
late Lord Lyttelton speaks of the prodigal habits of 
the ^ nailers ' of the Black Country in the following 
terms: — 

* The idleness of men who will not work more than 
half the time they ought, who in that short time earn 
much more than they know what to do with, and who 
squander most of what they get in drink and other 
indulgences, leaving their families no better off in good 
times than in bad, is one of the most deplorable 
counter evils to be set against the good results of 
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prosperous times.' This high living of highly-paid 
hand-workers is so notorious as to afford food for 
merriment to jocular periodicals. * Jolly fellows ' all 
these, no doubt, with their luxurious fare and flowing 
cups, while they can earn wages sufficient to support 
their jollity ; and no one would have a right to blame 
this jollity, were it not ultimately at the public expense. 
ifay, who can blame these hard-working wages- 
earners for snatching such pleasures as fall within their 
reach, when they merely act as he who should blame 
them would probably have acted in the same circum- 
stances ? Can we uphold a state of law which teaches 
men thus to squander their earnings, and then turn 
round and blame them for their prodigaUty 9 It is not 
the men whom we should blame ; the law is to be 
blamed which makes them what they are.^ 

* Profuseness of expenditure may be said to accompany them even 
to the grave, if we may judge by the following letter on funeral 
expenses, addressed to the Eight Hon. John Bright, M.P., which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph newspaper of November 6, 1876, 
as thus : — 

*We have received the following letter, addressed to Mr. John 
Bright, M.P., on the subject of funeral reform, from Mr. John Hall, 
clerk to the guardians of the Huddersfield Union : 

* " Sir, — Perusing the columns of the Daily Telegraphy a few days 
ago, I read your letter in reference to the ceremonies and customs in 
connection with interments as observed in this coimtry, and, without 
attempting to presume, permit me to say that I fully coincide with 
every word contained in your communication. I am sure it is not 
generally known to what extent the ridiculous and absurd practices 
attending * funeral exhibitions ' and * funeral expenses ' at the present 
time prevail. For years I have condemned such practices whenever 
I have had an opportimity of doing so, but of course my feeble efforts 
have had but little, if any, effect. After an experience in poor-law 
legislation of over twenty years, I am able to speak on this subject 
with considerable knowledge, and one or two mild illustrations — 
drawn from facts — may suffice to show how great a hold the customs 
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Extravagance, \^itli parisli^relief in prospect, extends, 
as might be expected, to domestic servants. Thas the 

referred to have upon the people ; and tinf orttinately in this, as in 
most matters connected with national and fashionable customs in- 
volving improvidence, the poor are the greatest sufferers. 

* " Many cases similar to the following have come under my own 
observation : A working man with a wife and family prudently enters 
his name in and becomes a member of a sick and burial society, the 
weekly payments to which amount to a few pence, the claim allowable 
at death varying from say 21, to 15/. In course of time the man dies, 
leaving a widow and a family of children, most of whom are too young 
to be any help to their widowed mother. Due notice is given to the 
society, and the amount of claim, which for the present purpose we will 
suppose to be lOZ., is handed over to the widow. Now it would be a 
natural conclusion to arrive at that, being a careful and well-meaning 
woman ordinarily, this widow wiU lay out the 10/. in the best and 
most economical way. But do we find this to be the case ? On the 
contrary, a fine hearse and mourning coach or coaches are ordered. 
The undertaker receives instructions to make a * lined ' coflin and 
furnish a supply of hatbands and scarves, and to appoint the cus- 
tomary mutes, in addition to which refreshments of a most substantial 
kind and to an almost unlimited extent, are provided, and, strange 
to say, the whole proceedings are carried out on this extravagant 
principle. 

* " Still, I should be glad if the extravagance ended even here ; but, 
Sir, yon know as well as I that it does not. Of course all the family 
must have 'mourning.' The modest but * coloured ' garments which 
perhaps a short time before were obtained for the children, must be 
cast on one side, and * mourning ' obtained and worn in lieu thereof. 
And what is the result of all this ? Simply that the family is plunged 
into the utmost poverty, distress, and debt; and, as I have frequently 
teen, the mother mthin a weeh or two after her huabamt^s death is com- 
pelled to apply to the paHsh for relief for herself am,d her child/ren ; 
whereas had she been content to have interred her husband in accord- 
ance with her means, she would have had a good portion of the claim 
left to help her in the way of some small business or otherwise — at all 
events, she would have had the satisfaction of knowing that she had 
not dishonoured her husband's name by incurring undischargeable 
debt in and about his interment. I could quote cases much more 
distressing in their details than the above, wherein, in addition to 
such uncalled-for extravagance, women have actually sold the furniture 
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servant of a widow lady of fortune, living in a flat in 
London, is not contented with the same fare with her 
mistress, but spends her surplus wages *on game, 
poultry, and port wine of a superior quaUty;' and 
when kindly remonstrated with for her improvidence 
by the lady, who had originally taken her from a state 
of great indigence, replies frankly that *she should 
enjoy herself while she could, and then she supposed 
she should go to the old house.* The imnjoderate 
expenditure in dress which prevails in this class, * car- 
rying their wages on their backs,' is notorious, and 
must be favoured by the pervading influences of 
Poor Laws, whether consciously or unconsciously to 
the persons themselves. These instances, introduced 
for the purpose of illustrating and impressing a 
general statement, cannot be considered as exceptional. 
They are among those which have casually come to 
the knowledge of the present writer, who has no 
reason to believe that others could not quote similar 
instances from their own observation or on credible 
testimony. 

of their already scantily furnished homes in order to provide for what 
they term a * decent ' funeral, and within a few days have found them- 
selves utterly ruined, their homes broken up, and their children, with 
themselves, in the workhouse. Are not these cases sufficient to make 
one cry out against such evil practices ? Such men as you, Sir, who 
hold high and honourable positions, may, and do, accomplish a great 
deal in the way of reforming the people in this, as well as in other 
evil practices ; but I fear little real good will be done without the co- 
operation and sympathy of the middle and upper classes of society, 
who, I regret to say, so far as this matter is concerned, are as foolish 
as their poorer and more ignorant neighbours. — I am. Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

* " Jno. Hall, Clerk to the Guardians of the Huddersfield Union. 
«To the Eight Hon. John Bright, M.P., Rochdale."' 
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There are, indeed, persons who lay the blame of 
this prodigal expenditure of wages neither on the people 
who practise it, nor on the law which encourages it, 
but on the example of other classes of the community. 
This jflattering excuse is, however, not consonant with 
reason, nor, indeed, wholly with fact. The hand-working 
classes are in no wise bound to follow gregariously the 
example of others whose circumstances differ from theirs. 
People of all classes usually live according to their 
means — or, at least, according to the estimate they form 
of those means ; and why should persons who have less 
means choose to imitate in their expenditure those who 
have greater means ? Then, as to fact, it may be said 
that among the class of professional men, of men of 
moderate fixed incomes, and among the classes of clerks, 
smaller farmers, and shopkeepers, abundant examples 
are given of self-denying frugality, exercised both to 
^make both ends meet^ at the present, and for the 
prospective benefit of families. At any rate, nothing is 
gained by pleading extravagance in any class as a * set- 
off' against the extravagance which Poor Law has 
fostered in the wages-eaming population. However, 
all this self-indulgent expenditure on the part of the 
earners of wages is an evidence that prudent laying by 
might be practised by thousands of them to whom it is 
at present unknown, or, in other words, that wages are 
to a great extent high enough for the purposes of 
thrift* 

Thus, then, the law of compulsory aid operates, by 
encouraging wasteful expenditure, to make wages- 
earners poor, and to keep them poor. In fact, first by 
aiding to reduce wages below their natural rate, and 
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then by counteracting the grand motive to economy in 
handling those wages, Poor Laws increase the poverty 
which they are designed to diminish, and tend to 
hinder the wages-earning classes from maintaining a 
consistent level of material comfort and well-being. 
The joint effect of high wages and of Poor Law on the 
material condition of a large number of the wages- 
earners is that they live in a comfortless alternation 
between indulgence and privation, between prodigality 
and the parish. Well might the sagacious Arthur 
Young observe that *the degree of indigence and 
misery is exactly in proportion to the assistance given 
to the poor-rates,' and the philanthropic Chalmers 
denounce * the cruelty of poor-rates ; ' and the experi- 
enced author of * The Original ' give it as his opinion 
that ' legal provision makes the mass of misery which 
it can but inadequately relieve ! ' 

An apparent attempt is sometimes made to deny 
the impoverishing effects of our Poor Laws by pointing 
to the great amount of indigence in some countries 
where no similar laws exist. Yet assuredly there is an 
abundance of indigence here in England. And when 
the impoverishing effects of our laws are spoken of, it 
is by no means implied that such laws are the only 
agency of impoverishment in the world. Hence no 
amount of indigence in a country devoid of such Poor 
Laws as ours can be cited to disprove their bane^ 
effects upon the material welfare of a population. 

In recounting the impoverishing effects of com- 
pulsory relief we must not omit to mention its pressure 
on the poorer, the * semi-pauperized,' class of rate- 
payers. This much-suffering portion of the community. 
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already burdened with the maintenance of themselves 
and their families, are yet subjected to an additional 
burden in having to maintain gratuitously other people 
and their families. Under this double burden they 
often break down, and sink from the position of rate- 
payers to that of participators in the produce of the 
rates. Thus, as Professor Fawcett observes on the 
point, * pauperism engenders pauperism, and the 
process goes on with accumulating force.' ^ 

' In localities,' says the same Professor, ' where the 
poor chiefly reside, the rates are so heavy as to make 
many paupers who might otherwise be able to help 
themselves.' * At a Poor Law Conference, which was 
held at Basingstoke in October, 1875, the chairman, 
Mr. Beach, M.P., said to the same effect in the course 
of his speech : — ^ I think there is a great hardship 
which is felt very much in towns, where men who are 
in the receipt of high wages suddenly fall out of em- 
ployment, or are ill, and instantly apply for relief; 
and those who have to pay the rates, it must be re- 
membered, are frequently less able to pay them than 
the very mechanics who apply for relief a few days 
before.'^ 

A representa.tive at another Conference of the same 
kind remarks that — * Poor relief is, in fact, contributed 
by rate-payers, a large proportion of whom have, per- 
haps, worked harder, have been more frugal, temperate 
and self-denying, afid yet are hardly less poor than the 
very paupers whom they help to support.' 

* Leotores on Pauperism, p. 78. 

* Ibid., p. 66. 

* Poor Law Conferences for 1875, p. 228. 

H 
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A striking testimony in proof of the weight with 
which poor-rates bear on a class only just raised above 
those who are receiving relief, is contained in a letter, 
dated May 6, 1877, addressed to the present writer by 
a correspondent on whose veracity he can rely : — * I 
heard while at Salisbury an instructive anecdote about 
the working of our Poor Laws. A poor family on whom 
poor-rates were levied, being unable to pay them, had 
to sell some of their bed-furniture to raise some money 
for the purpose. The buyer was a regular recipient of 
parish relief, and was wealthy enough to purchase the 
furniture which this poor-rate payer had to sell for his 
support ! ' 

The following statement in a principal London 
journal of September 13, 1877, is another illustration of 
the general fact before us : — * There are, it is well 
known, a great many indigent people in Fulham, and 
the poor's rates are high. There are again a proportion 
of parishioners so perverse, or so poverty stricken, that it 
becomes necessary to issue summonses against them ere 
they can be persuaded to pay the legal assessment.' 
Looking at these, and similar facts, who shall deny that 
our Poor Laws create indigence and pauperism ? 

Such, then, as we have endeavoured to show, is the 
mischief in a material point of view which our Poor Law 
inflicts on the wages-earning population, and the 
smaller rate-payers also — such its impoverishing eflfects. 
Doubtless, in some cases, honest distress is relieved by it, 
or a rescue from hopeless poverty is effected by its 
timely aid ; but experience shows that indigence is in- 
calculably increased by it in the gross. A few may 
occasionally be benefited by its operation ; but how 
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many tiiousands of wages-earners — aye, and of rate- 
payers also— sufter ! 

The Poor Law, in fact, reversing a law of nature, by 
which the few suffer for the benefit of the many, makes 
the many suifer for the benefit ol the few. 
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SECTION IV. 

DEMORALIZATION OP THE LOWER CLASSES. 

The damage, however, which the Poor Law system 
inflicts on the material condition of the population is a 
consideration of even less grave importance than is the 
tendency of the system to degrade and demoralize.^ 
Little proof, indeed, of this tendency will be needed by 
those who have watched the operation of this system ; 
still less, if they have taken part in the administration 
of it. But those persons who may question the fact 
will probably be satisfied of its truth by a perusal of the 
luminous Eeport of the Poor Law Enquiry Commis- 
sioners, published in 1834, to which frequent reference 
has been made in this work. Therein may be seen the 
debased condition to which a large portion of the popu- 
lation were brought by the operation of such laws. 
Under these laws illegitimate ofifepring abounded, idle- 
ness flourished, drinking prevailed, prudence for men's 
own selves, their wives, and their children, and the care 
of indigent parents, became virtues almost obsolete 

* * In every branch of the evils connected with the administration 
of the Poor Laws, the pecuniary loss, great as it may be, is utterly 
nnimportant when compared with the moral mischief/ — Report of 
1834, p. 345. 
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among the wages-earning classes. Early and reckless 
marriages swelled the mass of pauperism; while the 
lavish granting of parish relief was so far from pro- 
ducing content, that it incited higher and still higher 
demands, which, when they could no longer be granted, 
resulted in agricultural riots and incendiarism. It 
may, indeed, be urged that all this demoralization was 
owing to the former and unamended state of the Poor 
Law. It should, however, be borne in mind that the 
Poor Law, as it now stands, is identical in principle 
with the Poor Law as it stood before, and was * little 
more than an administrative reform; ' * and that in the 
administration of out-door relief, its operation has come 
round but too nearly to the practices which obtained 
under the old law. The existing Poor Law, though in 
its letter an improvement, has, in administration, so 
degenerated as to resemble in eflfect the former state of 
the law. 

Little heed has been paid to the intentions of the 
amending Act of 1834. Its provisions have been grossly 
evaded, or even violated. The discretionary powers 
given by it have proved a loop-hole, through which 
some of the worst practices which prevailed under the 
old law have again crept in. 

Subsequent enactments have made further relaxa- 
tions in granting * relief,' and have thus increased the 
resources of pauperism. Hence the present state of the 
law, altogether, is practically not very greatly better 
than its former state, and threatens, unless its ad- 
ministration be radically amended, to become as bad. 
Although a generation has passed away since the im- 

> Pashley on 'Poor Laws and Pauperism,' p. 265. 
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provements made in the former stkte of the law, yet to 
undo its effects on the character and habits of the mass 
would require a longer time and a greater legislative 
alteration. In truth, during the last six-and-twenty 
years, particularly during the seven years preceding 
1870, we seem to have been fast going back to the old 
Poor Law system, from which we thought to have 
escaped through the legislation of 1834. During those . 
years an increasing relaxation went on in the adminis- 
tration of Poor Law relief. 

The fatal necessity of a mischievous administration 
of the exceptional provisions of the amended law has 
been steadily bringing the country back to the perilous 
position in which it was placed by the older state of the 
law. The provisions of the amended law, and its due 
administration, have been much undermined in the 
course of years, and the old evils revived. By the 
amendment of the law of poor-relief the State was once 
saved from being positively swamped by a flood of 
pauperism, which, however, has largely made its way 
back through the leak left by permissive out-door relief. 
Hence, notwithstanding an abundance of employment, 
and a marked rise of wages, pauperism prevails to a 
formidable extent, though in the last three years, chiefly 
from these causes, which in their nature may be only 
temporary,it has received a slight check. ^ What, there- 
fore, is said in the Report of 1834, as to the pauperizing 
and demoralizing effects of the ^ old ' system, applies, 

* Since the above words were written, it appears from the report 
of the meeting of the Society for the Suppression of Mendicity, held 
in May, 1877, that *the ratio of decrease of pauperism had in some 
degree diminished ' during the past year. This statement has been 
confirmed by recent statistics of pauperism. 
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with certain qualifications, to the system actually in 
force. 

The pauperizing eflfect of our present Poor Law is 
strikingly evinced by the fact that one person in every 
thirty, or more than three per cent, of the whole popu- 
lation, are in receipt of relief. But this bare statis- 
tical fact very inadequately represents the pauperization 
wrought by our Poor Laws. The mere number of paupers 
on the roll is no sufficient gauge of the eflfect of these laws 
in spreading the leaven of a pauperized animus through 
the mass of the population. The humbler classes are 
bred in a circumambient atmosphere of pauperism, 
which is generated around them by those laws, and 
which insensibly affects their moral being and habits. 
It is not only the reception of the Poor Law dole that 
pauperizes : it is the anticipation also of that dole as a 
resource against the adverse contingencies of life. The 
assurance which everyone feels of an ultimate mainte- 
nance, whether he be slothful or diligent, improvident 
or prudent, immoral, in a special sense, or the contrary, 
disorderly or well-conducted, must produce the fruits of 
sloth, improvidence, immorality, and disorderly conduct. 
' When the parochial fund is considered as a property 
on which all have a claim, there is little difficulty in 
contriving pretences to make the claim good.' Even in 
a parish where the actual amount of pauperism is but 
small, the possibility of coming upon the rates exerts a 
pauperizing influence throughout the inhabitants, just 
as in a market, even a small surplus supply of a 
particular commodity has a lowering effect upon its 
price. 

Through the operation of the Poor Law a traditional 
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habit of prospective dependence upon public aid has 
been formed in a large portion of the population, whe- 
ther or no they may ever come to require that aid, and 
although this dependence upon it is often unconscious 
and instinctive, not deliberate and calculated. 

Depending, however, on the prospect of this aid, 
they naturally spurn the bands of prudence and self- 
restraint. Hence it is that they alone, of all the classes 
in society, contract marriage without possessing means 
of meeting the expenses which marriage entails, and 
mostly without regard to the duty of abstaining from 
it for the purpose of succouring parents who are in 
need. In many instances illicit intercourse is encou- 
raged by the power of throwing the maintenance of 
illegitimate offspring upon the poor-rates. Extremes 
meet ; the pauper and the millionnaire are the only two 
personages in the community who need literally take 
no thought for the morrow, and who can dispense with 
the use of forecast in all earthly respects. The neces- 
sity of self-restraint and of respectability of conduct, 
which aids to keep men of business or of the profes- 
sions from the imprudent or irregular gratification of 
their desires, is felt by paupers no more than by the 
wealthiest in the land. The children of paupers, though 
bom in wedlock, cease to be a care to them when those 
children have been deserted by their parents, and left to 
the care of the parochial authorities, to be placed in the 
workhouse or ^boarded out ' in private families. Illegiti- 
mate children are commonly thrown upon parochial pro- 
vision, and are maintained in one or the other of these 
ways, or through the grant of out-door relief to their 
mothers. This * boarding-out' system seems to deserve a 
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passing comment. The encouragement which it gives to 
the multiplication and desertion of children, legitimate 
as well as illegitimate, is forcibly described by a recent 
writer, who evidently made pauperism the subject of care- 
ful study. In a letter to the * Times ' of November 9, 1 8 74, 
the late Lord Lyttelton observes, as follows, on the sys- 
tem of boarding-out: — ' No system has ever been devised 
more directly opposed to the old — I hope I should not 
say obsolete — principle of directly encouraging indepen- 
dence, industry, and thrift among the labouring class, 
and directly encouraging their opposites. The system 
says to the working class, " Marry and multiply, or 
multiply without marrying. In either case, if you have 
any difficulty in providing your children with every com- 
fort, desert them, and run away ; their interest in life 
will be infinitely promoted by your doing so/' And, so 
far fi'om exhorting and encouraging them, by insurance 
or otherwise, to provide for their children in case of 
their own death, it tells them not to do so, for as orphans 
they will be far better oflF than before. The Divine 
law says that the sin of parents shall be visited on 
their children. Certainly no one has ever inferred from 
this fact that man should actually co-operate with the 
said law by punishing the children, but here we go to 
the opposite extreme, and say to the ill-disposed, the 
more you can get natural feelings and affections out of 
you, the more reckless of the future you can become, 
the better it will be for your children.' * 

* *This boarding- out system is an importation from Scotland; 
there it has been in operation for many years, and it is notorious that 
in spite of the religious zeal of the Scotch, there is far more il- 
I^tiznacy in that country than in any other part of the United King- 
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It is painful to speak of the depravity which com- 
pulsory relief occasions through the maintenance which 
it provides for illegitimate offspring. For proofs of 
this effect we have only to turn to official documents 
which relate to this subject, and which bnt too strongly 
bear out the reproach cast on us as a nation by the 
great Irish agitator, when he contrasted this disgrace 
of England with the purity prevailing in the homes of 
the Irish peasantry. 

The encouragement given by the Poor Laws to the 
multiplication of illegitimate children is placed in a 
gloomy point of view by the following passage which 
a Poor Law Inspector quotes from documentary evi- 
dence ; — ^ It often happens with women with illegiti- 
mate children that, after having one child, they go out 
again and return to be confined within a very short 
time, sometimes having three or four children in this 
manner. When they find that they are wanted for 
desertion of their children in one Union, they remove 
to another, often under another name, and are confined 
there ; and thus go about leaving their bastard children 
chargeable up and down the country.^ * 

The public maintenance of illegitimate offspring 
has had a similar effect with that of the method by 
which enfants trouves were received in Paris under the 
first Empire, and which it was found necessary, in the 
cause of public morals, to abolish. 

But reckless marriage and illicit intercourse, fol- 

dom. In Scotland, ten per cent, of the births are iUegitimate ; in 
England, the proportion is six per cent. ; and in Ireland, only three 
per cent.* — Fawcetb on * Pauperism,' p. 86. 

* Report of Dr. Clutterbuck to the Local Government Board, 
1874-6, pp. 217, 218. 
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lowed "by the consignment of cliildren to the parish, 
are not the onlj pauperizing and demoralizing results 
of the Poor Law system. The legal right to public re- 
lief practically abrogates the duty of parents to lay by 
for their children, and the duty of children to give suc- 
cour to their parents. The first thought of either party 
respecting the needs of the other party is, ^ Let them go 
to the parish.^ Upon the broad back of the ' parish ' is 
cast the burden which either they have brought upon 
themselves, or Providence has laid upon them. - The 
husband seldom thinks of making provision against the 
possible widowhood of his wife ; it Jieed hardly be said 
that all other ties of nature or kindred are habitually 
disregarded in this matter. And why ? Because people 
* are told that they have no duties to perform to the 
sick, the aged, the orphan, of their own flesh and blood, 
inasmuch as property is chargeable for them.' With 
respect to the neglect of filial duty in the maintenance 
of disabled and indigent parents, the recent Reports of 
Poor Law Inspectors teem with general statements and 
particular instances of this deplorable result of the 
operation of our Poor Law. One of these gentlemen 
says of a particular Union what is notoriously appli- 
cable to almost all Unions, that * relations, legally 
liable, very rarely contribute.' Legally liable ! The 
law, it seems, practically abrogates a natural duty, and 
then attempts to enforce it ! The aforesaid gentle- 
man, however, gives the following instance in point, 
which fell under his own observation : — ^ On the day on 
which I attended a meeting of the guardians of the 
West Firle Union, an application was made under the 
following circumstances: — The family desiring relief 
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consisted of the following : an old man, aged 67, con- 
fessedly past work ; his wife, ten years younger, earned 
4«. a week ; an unmarried son, living with his parents, 
and earning 13«. 6d. a week; another son, aged 17, 
also living in the (parents') house, and earning 10«. a 
week ; two children under eight years of age. It ap- 
peared to me,' continues the Inspector, ^ to be a case in 
which the workhouse ought to be oflfered, and that in 
the case of its not being accepted, legal proceedings 
ought to have been taken against the eldest son. The 
guardians, however, granted a weekly allowance of two 
shillings and two gallons of flour. I was surprised to 
find that in several other Unions the guardians informed 
me that if a similar case was brought before them, they 
would not be unwilling to grant out-door relief.' Such is 
the Inspector's statement ; upon which it may be re- 
marked that, had legal proceedings been taken against 
the eldest son, who was living with his parents, and 
receiving 1 3«. 6d. a week, he might have defeated the 
purpose of those proceedings by marrying, and plead- 
ing his inability to aid in the maintenance of his pa- 
rents. A Local Government Board Inspector speaks of 
' aged widowed mothers in receipt of parish relief, with 
grown-up SOUS' on full pay, and daughters at service 
living among them ; ' and he gives the following case, 
which came under his notice, as a specimen of the com- 
mon practice of devolving filial duty upon the parish : — 
^ Pauper invalid of 68, with wife of 42, six young chil- 
dren at home, the youngest an infant ; has a grown-up 
son, a carrier ; another son, a labourer, with a wife and 
no family ; another son with wife and no family ; an- 
other son with wife and no family, keeping a horse and 
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cart and selling coals. None of them is known to do 
anything for the parents. The grown-up children of 
the wife by her iirst hnsband take no notice of her.' * 
Stronger instances, however, than this of the neglect of 
children in competent circumstances to support their 
indigent parents will be familiar to those persons who 
have been cognisant of the administration of the Poor 
Law. The present writer remembers the case of a 
livery-stable keeper, who was carr^ang on a flourishing 
business, but whose aged father was left to be supported 
by the parish, and to work on the roads. In a certain 
manufacturing district, persons who have climbed from 
the position of wages-earners to that of mill- owners, 
are commonly observed to leave their destitute relatives 
to parish support ! It may be apprehended that, while 
' relief is almost, as a matter of course, granted by the 
parish to indigent parents, their children will be apt to 
neglect their plain duty to them in this respect. Poor 
Laws, in fact, serve as the pretext of * Corban ' among the 
Jews of old, in relation to the duties of the Fifth Com- 
mandment. In England and Scotland the commonness 
of the custom by which sons in competent circumstances 
thus abandon their parents, is witnessed to by the fact 
that such abandonment brings with it no disgrace. 
Contrariwise, among the natives of Hindostan, as Eng- 
lish residents tell us, while indigence, except in the 
case of those who choose to make a religious profession 
of poverty, is hardly seen, it is a point of honour and 
duty to support aged or disabled relatives.^ To expa- 
tiate on the contrast were unnecessary. 

> Mr. Sendall's Report, pp. 86, 89. 

* * By Mahometan law, a man is obliged to support his father and 
uncles if they be unable to support themselves.* — Schuyler's * Turkestan.' 
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The extent to which * relief has infringed upon 
filial duty amongst ourselves may be gathered from a 
startling statement made at a recent Poor Law Confe- 
rence. * I know,' said the speaker, ' that in many cases 
people have looked with astonishment, as if they were 
injured by being called upon to perform the very first 
duty which rests upon them, to support those who had 
given them birth. It was brought to my notice the 
other day that in one of our large manufacturing towns 
there is actually an association formed for bringing 
about a repeal of the law, which " most unjustly and 
cruelly,'' as they allege, calls upon children to support 
their parents. If I had not been told of it by persons 
whom I can trust, I should have hardly thought it pos- 
sible,' &c.^ So completely has the Poor Law obliterated 
the sense of this duty from their minds, that they feel 
no shame in proclaiming their neglect of it ! 

The efficacy of a compulsory Poor Law in blunting 
domestic sensibilities is amply illustrated by the his- 
tory of the Scottish Poor Law, which, notwithstanding 
the warnings of English experience, was introduced so 
lately as the year 1845. There, in less than thirty 
years, an indifference to family feeling has grown up, 
which could be described by an eminent Scotchman in 
the following terms : — ^ A peasantry,' says Mr, McNiel 
Oaird, *who in my recollection were sensitive to the 
highest degree that any of their kindred had received 
parish relief, now often claim it with eagerness, if given 
in money, though they still look upon the poorhouse 
as degrading.' So quickly has the leaven of pauper- 

* Speech of Rev. Canon Willes at the first Annual Poor Law Con- 
ference for North Midland District, at Leicester, Nov. 24. 
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ism diffused itself through that well-educated and once 
self-respecting population ! 

This account of the relaxation of family ties in 
Scotland through the introduction of Poor Laws has 
been conBrmed by the testimony of a gentleman of 
Scottish birth, who has taken a prominent part in 
discussions on the Poor Law, Mr. J. Elphinstone Elliot, 
of Whalton, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. His testimony 
is contained in a letter lately received from him by the 
present writer. This letter is of so much interest in 
regard to the general subject of pauper laws that my 
quotation from it shall not be limited to the point 
immediately before us. * There is nothing,' writes this 
gentleman, ^in your conclusion [stated in a former 
edition of this work] that I can possibly object to, and 
a great deal that, if I had time and space, I could from 
my own experience confirm. Many years ago, when I 
was quite young. Dr. Chalmers (whose views on the 
subject coincided with yours) was on a visit to my 
father's house in Scotland, and was urging his opinions 
to him with his usual energy. I ventured to observe 
that under his system, if it ever could be carried out, a 
considerable number of poor people must necessarily 
die of starvation. To this he replied, "Li London, 
where there is a Poor Law fully organized, it does 
happen that every now and then such cases occur ; but 
in Dublin and in Scotland, where no such legalized 
enormity exists [this was before the introduction of 
Scottish Poor Laws], I don't remember a single 
instance." The introduction of the Poor Law into 
Scotland has, as I have heard from manj" different 
sources, had a very melancholy effect in loosening the 
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bonds of family afifection, and making children indiflfer- 
ent to their parents. It used to be very diflferent. I 
was one day asking a man who had been long known 
to me, and used to go out shooting and carry my bag, 
&c., how he was getting on, and if he was not going to 
take a wife. '' Oh ! " he said ; '^ I am gay weel oflF noo, 
Maister John ; but than ye see I hae the auld folks to 
provide for." I thought within myself, " If you had 
been on the other side of the border, you would have 
sent the * auld folks ' to the workhouse " — as he was a 
bit of a poacher and rather a scampish sort of young 
fellow, and not above the average in regard to sober 
and steady habits. The introduction of the Poor Law 
has also had a very bad effect on the thrifty and 
provident habits of the lower classes in Scotland, and 
in destroying or lessening the kindly feelings which 
used to subsist between them, and the mutual interest 
which they used to take in each other's welfare.' The 
anecdote in this letter about the young man may be 
taken as a measure of the difference of feeling in 
Scotland, before and after the introduction of a Poor 
Law, with respect to the support of parents by their 
children. Similar, in destroying the sense of family 
duty, was the effect of a similar Poor Law in Sweden, 
previously to 1863, when that law underwent a 
thorough reform, as we shall have occasion to mention 
at a future page. 

Before quitting this point it may be remarked tiiat 
nothing could more tend to restore the sense of family- 
duty in this matter than the abolition of out-door relief. 
By a strange inconsistency a great number of people 
feel no shame in allowing their relatives to become 
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out-door paupers, while they would think themselves 
disgraced if those relatives became inmates of the 
union-house. 

The manifest duty to society involved in the support 
of destitute and helpless parents and other near rela- 
tives is, if possible, more widely ignored than are the 
claims of blood. Surely it is a strong presumption 
against the soundness of a system of law that it blots 
out all sense of this social duty from the minds of the 
large majority of a nation. 

In another and too common case is the dereliction 
of natural duties notoriously favoured by our pauper 
legislation. Husbands not unfrequently desert their 
wives, in the assurance that they will be maintained 
out of the rates. This desertion sometimes takes place 
by collusion with the wives, so that they may receive 
parish * relief,' while the husbands send them secret 
remittances, thus bearing only a part of the burden of 
maintaining them and their children. In proof of this 
statement the following quotation shall be made from 
an Inspector's Eeport : — * At Plymouth, where deserted 
wives are, as a rule, given out-relief, one of the relieving 
officers informed me that he had found cases in which a 
wife had for several weeks been receiving relief while 
her husband had never been out of town ; and many 
other cases where the wife, whilst in receipt of relief, 
had been receiving remittances from her husband. 
Such remittances are very easily made without the 
knowledge of the relieving officer.' Such the encour- 
agement given by the Poor Law to throw the main- 
tenance of wife and children upon public funds. 

An instance of the encouragement which this law 

I 
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gives to the temporary desertion of wives and clildren 
appeared in the Pall Mall Oa^ette of February 21, 
1876 : — * At the last meeting of the St. George's-in-the- 
East Board of Guardians attention was called to several 
cases of wife desertion. One of the guardians inquired 
why the men had not been punished. In reply, it was 
stated that the wives had ceased to be chargeable. 
The parish is saddled with the cost of the maintenance 
of the men's wives and families until the culprits are 
discovered. K the erring husband, without further 
resistance, is wise enough to take back the deserted 
ones, he need not compensate the parish, nor fear any 
consequences for his past misdeeds, inasmuch as the 
magistrates will not convict in any case where the wife 
and family have ceased to become chargeable to the 
parish. The only chance of punishing the deserter is 
for the parish authorities to institute proceedings 
promptly, before he has had time to resume the 
performance of his domestic duties. When once he 
has succeeded in scrambling back to his vacant chair 
by the fiimily fireside, it is too late : he is the master 
of the situation ; he has enjoyed his holiday, and the 
parish must bear the cost.' Another and more heart- 
less method of parental desertion, in shameful reliance 
upon parish succour, is, we are told, sometimes prac- 
tised — at least, in London. A mother, desirous of 
getting rid of her child, will take it through a 
labyrinth of back streets, and will then suddenly 
disappear from it, in the confidence that some com- 
passionate dwellers in the street in which she has left 
it will take the outcast to the assured refuge of * the 
house.' Surely when one hears of these different 
methods of the desertion of domestic duties, in reliance 
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npon parisli relief, one may hazard the remark that, if a 
parliament of paupers had framed the Poor Laws, they 
could hardly have operated more adversely to the claims 
of the family, and of society ! 

But this system of law operates in other ways to 
the demoralization of the population. For example, it 
removes the great secondary deterrent, to many minds 
the primary, the temporal, deterrent, from irregular or 
refructory conduct. What is it that keeps a large 
portion of the educated classes in the track of social 
duty and in due subordination but the fear of losing 
the means of self-support P And yet we have a system 
of law which withdraws this wholesome apprehension 
from the minds of the bulk of the population. Thus 
the farm-labourer will seldom be deterred from insolent 
conduct or an act of dishonesty towards his employer 
by the prospect of a dismissal, knowing that, even if he 
lose his situation, he can throw himself upon the 
parish for support, unless another employer will 
engage him in order to save the parish from an addi- 
tional burden. Or he disobeys some order or neglects 
some necessary or important piece of work and duty 
connected with his employment; but for the reason 
above mentioned, he cares not for the just displeasure 
of his employer. Perhaps he is reproved for his 
disobedience or neglect, and, impatient of censure, he 
throws up his employment. Farmers complain that 
they cannot * speak to ' — i.e.. censure — ^their men. As 
for bearing »>> exe<»«ve or ..mnerited blame mib 

the Army or Navy, clerks in public oiB&ces, are often 
called upon to exhibit towards their superiors— the 

I 2 
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wages-earner, trusting, consciously or unconsciously, to 
immediate or ultimate support at the public expense, 
will seldom brook such blame for a moment. Abject 
in his anticipatory dependence on his neighbours for 
their forced alms, he knows that, in a sense, he is an 
independent man, bom to an estate lying in their 
pockets. Hence, with this abjectness of feeling, he 
often combines a proud, ill-conditioned temper, through 
which deserved reproof appears to him an indignity, 
undeserved reproof an intolerable outrage. * Pauper- 
ism,' says Mr. Walker, in his * Original,' * has a base 
spirit, now servile, now insolent.' Accordingly, under 
the unamended law, the Poor Law Commissioners 
observe of this class that, * relying upon public support, 
they are indiflferent whether they oblige or disobey 
their masters.' ' Under the amended law, which, as we 
have seen, practically approaches the elder system, the 
same deplorable indifference is proportionably displayed. 
The present writer was not long since informed by 
the experienced agent for a large territorial domain 
in Kent and Sussex, who himself cultivated a farm 
of some 300 acres, that now-a-days the labourers, 
though in receipt of higher wages, and working fewer 
hours, do in those hours less work, even proportion- 
ably, than they did in former years. This gentleman 
also stated his personal experience to the following 
effect : — * When I go round my farm, a labourer, seeing 
me come towards him, begins to work with energy, and 
continues to do so while I watch his proceedings ; but 
as soon as my back is turned to him, it appears that he 
relapses into his former slackness.' *How,' he re- 
peatedly addedj *the small farmers can get on with 

> Beport of 1834, p. 68. 
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these hindrances I cannot understand,' This deterio- 
ration of the labourers' conduct towards their employers 
he attributed in part to the influence of the Labourers' 
Union ; but the Poor Law is the falcrum of the lever- 
age which this union works against the masters, for 
the members of it are assured that, should the ^ worst 
come to the worst ' to them in their struggle for more 
hire, they can throw themselves on the poor-rates, 
which, in fact, they constantly threaten to do. This 
assurance of theirs is, of course, founded on the sup- 
posed * right' which the Poor Law gives them to * relief 
in distress, however caused. If guardians were left to 
their unfettered discretion in granting relief in indi- 
vidual cases, such an assurance in the minds of employ es^ 
with its manifold consequences of extreme mischief, 
would not exist. As to the present point, it may be 
observed that if wages-earners were assured, on the 
contrary, that they depended for subsistence on their 
own honest exertions, they would be diligent in the 
faithful performance of their stipulated service. In 
present circumstances, however, * don't care ' would but 
too commonly express their feelings with regard to 
their work and their employers. Thus the class which 
depends on Poor Laws is placed in a position of false 
independence towards the employing classes. Poor 
Laws, in fact, as they relax the ties of natural duty 
and affection, and are injurious in their effects upon 
morality, so also foster a contempt for relative and 
social duty, and a spirit of defiance and unruly self- 
will.^ The wonder is, not that such effects as these 

* The effect of Poor Law relief, in alienating the mutual feelings 
and disorganizing the relations between employers and employed, is 
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have been produced in perverting and corrupting the 
population, but that they have not been produced even 
more extensively. 

Among the demoralizing effects of compulosry poor- 
relief must be mentioned also the various frauds to 
which it gives occasion, * The frauds/ says Mr. Chad- 
wick, in the Report of 1834, * committed in consequence 
of the facilities which the system of granting out-door 
relief affords are such as these — parties receiving relief 
as being out of work, being in work ; parties who have 
received relief in consequence of being really out of work 
continuingto receive relief after they have obtained work ; 
parties who have received out-relief in money on account 
of illness continuing to receive that relief afber they had 
recovered ; women receiving relief on the ground that 
they have been deserted by their husbands, while their 
husbands are living with them ; women receiving relief 
for themselves and their family on the pretence that the 
husband is absent in search of work, while he is absent 
in full work ; persons continuing to receive pensions for 
children or relatives as if they were alive, when they are 
dead/ 

notably touched npon by the representative of a board of gaardians 
at the Leicester North Midland Conference, to which reference has 
already been made. * One of the collateral advantages of the gradual 
diminution or abolition of out-door relief will be the restoration of 
something like the old English feeling between employers and em- 
ployed, which once happily characterised our country, but which has 
been gradually decaying, and has now become a mere matter of money 
and not a matter of human feeling between those in a higher and those 
in a lower position. The present feeling is bad, and will increase 
under the present system ; but if, on the other hand, you bring the 
poor face to face with the real facts of life, you will gradually restore 
some of those graces of feeling between man and man which now one 
sees dying out so rapidly.* — B&port of Confer enoesy p. 336. 
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The evidence of another witness to the frauds to 
which poor-relief gives rise is as follows: — 'All the 
tricks and deceptions of which man is capable are 
resorted to, the vilest and most barefaced falsehoods 
are uttered, and all the worst characteristics of human 
nature are called into exercise for the purpose of excit- 
ing a favourable feeling in their behalf; the children 
are eye and ear witnesses to aU this. The child remem- 
bers his father's actions, and the hereditary pauper in- 
creases his ranks by instruction as well as by example.' It 
may indeed be objected that for the success of these frau- 
dulent practices parish-officers are partly to be blamed; 
but it may be replied that the number of paupers is 
often so great as to defy the most careful attempts at 
discrimination. To this point is the evidence of the 
assistant-overseer in a London parish : ' In such a 
parish as ours, where we administer relief to upwards 
of 2,000 poor, it is impossible to prevent fraud, whatever 
vigilance is exercised.' It may again be objected that 
this evidence relates to the state of things under the 
unamended Poor Law; but the answer is that the 
fraudulent practices in question arise from a practice 
common to the amended and to the unamended law — 
the practice of out-door relief. The answer, however, 
is sufficient, that, according to the Eeports of present 
Poor Law Inspectors, similar frauds are carried on 
under the amended law. Thus Mr. Longley, a Local 
Grovemment Inspector, in his Eeport of 1871-72, speaks 
of * the imposition and abuse to which the system of 
out-door relief is so much exposed.' Another inspector, 
Mr. Sendall, in his Eeport for 1873-74, speaking in refe- 
rence to the dishonest continuance of cases on the out- 
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door relief Kst, long after the cause of their relief has 
ceased, gives the two following examples. * One of the 
officers of the Guildford Union came upon a panper of 
long standing at work in the well-stocked garden of his 
cottage. The following dialogue ensued : — 

* " Tou have got a nice bit of garden here P '* 

* " Tes, it is pretty good." 

* " And are those your pigs in the sty there ? " 
' " Tes ; they be mine.'* 

* " And there is a horse and cart, is that yours too ? '' 

* " Oh, yes ; that is what I goes to market in. And 
who be you, sir ? " 

* " Well, I am the newrelieving officer, andl think you 
had better come np and seethe Guardians next board-day.'' 

* It is needless to add that the invitation to meet the 
Guardians was not accepted, and that the pauper, who 
had been for some ten years in receipt of parish relief, 
has been from that day able to maintain himself with- 
out assistance from the rates. On another occasion 
the same officer found a man who had been twenty 
years in receipt of relief (given in the first instance on 
account of some bodily infirmity), and who eked out his 
parish allowance by keeping a mangle, to work which 
he employed two grown women, A hint to present 
himself at the Board had the immediate effect of sever- 
ing the long connection between the parish and this 
enterprising pauper. It is difficult to write with be- 
coming gravity of cases such as these, which, however, 
in respect of all essential features, may easily be paral- 
leled in other districts.' The same Inspector refers to 
the imposition and abuse practised nnder the orders for 
dietary medical relief, * The tickets which are convert- 
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ible into meat, wine, &c., are also convertible (can it be 
doubted ?) into other things beside them, while the only- 
assurance the relieving oflBcer can have that the wine 
and meat, when procured, are employed, as directed by 
the doctor, for the benefit of the patient, is derived from 
enquiry and observation, in which he may easily be 
deceived. In iovm districts especially, abuses arising 
from this source are of frequent occurrence, the week's 
supply of meat for the sick child or the grandparent's 
beef-tea often famishing the Sunday dinner for the hale 
members of the family.' Mr. Sendall, in confirmation 
of his statement, refers his readers to the following 
testimony of a relieving oflScer : — * Nobody knows if the 
patient gets the meat ordered in case of sickness. Be- 
lieves that in most instances the meat is cooked for the 
family,' and states the following case: — *A woman, 
whose husband was dying, received two pounds of beef 
for beef-tea, ordered by the doctor for the husband. 
The relieving officer happened to visit the house two 
hours after, and found all the meat in the frying-pan.' 
These few instances, taken at random, of a well-known 
effect of the Poor Law in encouraging fraudulent 
practices, may serve to impress the reality of that effect 
more distinctly on our readers' minds. Another Inspec- 
tor gives the following instance of a kind of fraud prac- 
tised in regard to the allowances intended for pauper 
children : — * A woman appeared before the Falmouth 
Board of Guardians with a child, which she stated to 
be the illegitimate child of her sister, who had lately 
died at Truro. She professed to be unwilling to allow 
the child to be taken into the workhouse, and offered 
to take care of it if a small allowance of out-door relief 
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were granted. The guardians granted the relief for 
three months. Upon enquiry it was ascertained that, 
as soon as the relief had been ordered, the woman sent 
back the child to its friends at Truro, and had come 
herself every week to the relief station and received the 
relief.' Similar instances are not wanting in Poor Law 
Inspectors' Eeports. Such are the premiums which the 
Poor Law system offers to practices of fraud, impairing 
that habit of truthfulness and plain dealing which has 
characterised our people. 

A chronic state of discontent among those who are 
immediately affected by this system may be properly 
classed with its demoralising effects. It might perhaps 
have been anticipated that the provision of a gratuitous 
maintenance for all who, by whatever cause, were 
brought to beggary, would have been regarded as a 
boon. Experience, however, has shown that this pro- 
vision is regarded not as a boon, but as a right, which 
in practice is but slenderly recognised by those who 
administer it. The maintenance granted is apt to 
create a constant hankering after a more liberal mam- 
tenance. 'The greatest paupers are the greatest 
grumblers ; ' while, on the other hand, the industrious 
and prudent wages-earner is generally one of the most 
contented of men. In fact, a compulsory relief system 
places the portion of the community from which the 
reUef is drawn, and the portion by which it is received, 
in a false position together. What the former pay in 
order to feed, to clothe, to house, to tend in sickness, 
the latter, is made a matter of supposed right, not of 
benevolence ; a debt, not a favour ; and the indigent are 
strangely enough put in the relation of creditors to an 
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indefinite amount towards the more prosperous. From 
the false position in which the two great classes of the 
payers of poor-rates and the receivers of poor-rates are 
thus placed towards each other, misunderstandings and 
inconyeniences necessarily arise : antagonistic interests 
are created — one pariy is apt to grudge what it must 
give, the other to be dissatisfied with what it can exact ; 
the one party naturaUy resisting the vague and fictitious 
ideas of right which the law suggests to the other party. 
Suspicion and misgiving are increased on the one side, 
enmity and discontent on the other. 

For example, how often is the negotiation for relief 
a species of tug, as of two men pulling each at the end 
of a rope, between the poor law authorities and an en- 
terprising pauper — the latter exerting himself to obtain 
as much as he can, the former, as in duty bound, to 
yield no more than they can properly help ; the pauper, 
if he fails of his object, complaining that he has been 
hardly used, * turned away like a dog ; * but if he gains 
it, proclaiming the fact as a triumph to his compeers, 
so that it quickly becomes known throughout the limits 
of the Union, and incites similar demands, which, if they 
be not granted, are followed by complaints more or less 
emphatic of hard usage and unfairness in the distribution 
of * parish money,' the rejected applicants pleading that 
they have as good a right to * relief as their more for- 
tunate fellow ; and probably they have * as good a right,' 
though they have been less successful in asserting it ! 

A proof that discontent is one of the fruits of the 
compulsory system of relief is famished by the Eeport 
of the Poor Law Commissioners for 1834, who therein 
give their opinion, founded on evidence, that the Poor 
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Laws were the chief cause of the agricultural tumults, 
riots, aud rick-burnings, and other outrages of 1830-31 ; 
and who inform us that these outbreaks and violences 
prevailed most * in those districts in which the Poor Laws 
were most laorly administered;' that is, where * relief 
was most extensively given. 

On this point the Commissioners speak of Hhe 
notion generated by the indefiniteness of the existing 
system of relief, that the poor-rates are an inexhaustible 
fund from which all who call themselves poor are pre- 
vented drawing to the extent of their desire only by 
the cupidity or partiality of parish officers/ ^ A few 
quotations from the evidence given on this subject to 
the Commissioners will confirm their assertions. The 
following question was put by them to witnesses out of 
various counties, and from the answers given to it two 
or three selections shall be made. The question was 
this : * Can you give the Commissioners any information 
respecting the causes and consequences of the agricul- 
tural riots and burnings of 1830-31 P ' Witnesses from 
seven out of fifteen parishes in Bedfordshire, in reply to 
this question, attribute them to refusal of the amount of 
relief demanded by the paupers. Witnesses from eight out 
of twenty-three Berkshire parishes ascribe the excesses 
committed to maladministration of the Poor Laws. Of 
witnesses from twenty-one parishes in Bucks., six ascribe 
them to causes connected with the administration of the 
Poor Laws. Of witnesses from twenty-nine parishes in 
Cambridgeshire, twelve ascribe these riots and burnings 
to the maladministration of the Poor Laws. These spe- 
cimens of the evidence on the subject may suffice. On 

» Report, p. 288. 
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the -whole body of evidence on this point the Commis- 
sioners thus generalise : — * The result is, that the coun- 
ties in which the expenditure [in poor-rates] is large are 
those in which the industry and skill of the labourers 
are passing away, the connection between master and 
servant has become precarious, and riots and incen- 
diarism have prevailed. The three counties [Cheshire, 
Cumberland, and Cornwall] in which it is comparatively 
small are those in which scarcely any instance of fire 
or tumult appears to have occurred, in which mutual 
attachment exists between the workman and his em- 
ployers,' &c.^ * To satisfy,' say these Commissioners, 
* the clamours of the undeserving, the general scale of 
relief is raised, but the ultimate result of such a pro- 
ceeding appears always to augment the distress which 
it was intended to mitigate, and to render more fierce 
the discontent which it was intended to appease. Pro- 
fuse allowances excite the most extravagant expectations 
on the part of the claimants, who conceive that an inex- 
haustible fund is devoted to their use, and that they 
are wronged to the extent of whatever falls short of 
their claims. Such relief partakes of the nature of in- 
discriminate almsgiving in its effects, as a bounty on 
indolence and vice ; but the apparently legal sanction 
to this parochial almsgiving renders the discontent on 
denial the most intense.' ^ * It appears,' continue the 
Commissioners, * firom all our returns that in every dis- 
trict the discontent of the labouring classes is propor- 
tionate to the money distributed in poor-rates or in 
voluntary charities. . . . In Newbury and Eeading 

' Pages 11 and 12 of Supplement to Report No. 1. 
« Report of 1834, pp. 49 60. 
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the money dispensed in poor-rates and charity is as 
jreat as could be desired by the warmest advocate 
either of compulsory or of voluntary relief, and yet 
during the agricultural riots many of the inhabitants 
of both towns were under strong apprehensions of 
the rising of the very people among whom the poor- 
rates and charities are so profusely distributed. The 
violence of most of the mobs seemed to have arisen from 
an idea that all their privations arose from the cupidity 
or fraud of those entrusted with the management of 
the fund provided for the poor. Those who work, 
though receiving good wages, being called poor, and 
classed with the really indigent, think themselves en- 
titled to a share in the " poor funds." Whatever addi- 
tion is made to allowances excites the expectation of 
still farther allowances, increases the conception of the 
extent of the right, and causes proportionate disap- 
pointment and hatred if that expectation is not satisfied. 
On the other hand, wherever the objects of expectation 
have been made definite, where wages upon the perform- 
ance of work have been allowed to remain matter of 
contract, employment has again produced content, and 
kindness becomes again a source of gratitude.' 

It should be borne in mind that these recorded 
effects of the unamended Poor Law, in fostering discon- 
tent, have for us not merely an historical, but also a 
practical interest, as illustrating the tendencies of a 
system .which, in its main characteristics, still prevails 
in this country. Discontent, as an effect of compulsory 
relief, may not now show itself in the same violent form 
as under the more lavish administration of relief. The 
feeling nevertheless exists in a smouldering condition. 
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as anyone may judge who will listen to the comments 
of a professional pauper on the subject of his relief. A 
grateful, or even a contented pauper, would be a rare 
phenomenon. The pauperized class in towns is always 
forward to swell riotous and seditious mobs, and to 
join in the destructive doings which often attend such 
assemblages. The same class in rural districts may 
always be expected to take part with equal eagerness 
in agrarian disturbance and outrage. 

It is worthy of remark that similar was the effect 
produced on the minds of the lower class at Paris, by the 
practice which prevailed under the second Empire, of 
employing hundreds of thousands of workmen at the 
public expense. The employment of these multitudes 
was nothing else than out-door relief in disguise. When 
this system of public alms and works collapsed, as it 
must inevitably sooner or later have done, the discon- 
tent of the unemployed blazed forth in the violence and 
excesses of ^the Commune,' and in the burning of 
streets and buildings by the very hands which had 
reared them. Such was the effect of this twenty years 
of virtual out-door relief on a large scale. The granting 
of it only caused dissatisfaction at its discontinuance, 
and nurtured in the minds of the recipients the notion 
that this kind of relief was their right. Such the dis- 
content which resulted from an imperial adventurer's 
attempts to secure the objects of his ambition by feeding 
the populace at the expense of the tax-paying public ! 

Looking at these facts, the writer cannot but express 
regret that some gentlemen, echoing apparently a re- 
mark recently dropped by the Eight Honourable W. E. 
Forster, should have suggested that the troibles which 
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have agitated the Continent at times during the last 
thirty or more years were owing to the want of Poor 
Laws, and that through the possession of such laws our 
own country during that period has enjoyed a compara- 
tive calm. Is there not such a fallacy as ^ post hoc ergo 
propter hoc'P A consequent is not necessarily an 
effect, an antecedent is not necessarily a cause. But in 
our own, as in every other national community, are 
there not latent elements of mischief ready to break out 
at any given opportunity P It is impossible to look at 
periodicals, the peculiar politics of which are popular 
with the lower grades, without concluding that there 
prevails among them a great amount of hostility to insti- 
tutions, possibly as great as the amount which would 
have existed in the absence of Poor Laws. As it is 
said, that * the earth is founded on the seas, and pre- 
pared upon the floods,' its very foundation being insta- 
bility, so it is true that a national community at its best 
estate but rests on a sleeping volcano with forces be- 
neath, which may at any time burst forth and confound 
or disturb the social order. Amongst ourselves these 
forces are kept under only by the firm pressure of the 
law-abiding portion of the community. Their occasional 
eruption, however, takes place in every community, and 
still more often the ominous threatenings which pre- 
cede it are heard. Liability to commotion is one of the 
conditions of the existence of political society ; and the 
absence of Poor Law no more causes this liability than 
the existence of Poor Law is a guarantee against it. So 
we may judge from our own history between the years 
1815 and 1866. When Poor Eelief was in its palmiest 
days, there were discontents, Luddite riots, outrages. 
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breaking of machines, in 1816 and the following years, 
the demagogue Hunt's formidable gatherings of dis- 
affected multitudes for political purposes, quelled not 
without bloodshed, as at Peterloo in 1819 ; the discon- 
tents and violence of the London mobs in 1820 on a 
feigned pretext, with the various and dangerous combi- 
nations of that time ; and the agrarian riots and destruc- 
tions of 1830-1, occurring, as we have mentioned, 
proportionably in those very districts where the Poor 
Law was most UberaUy administered, and its supposed 
sedative power was most fully put to the proof. These 
internal disturbances were not prevented by the Poor 
Law, nor were the alarms of London in the autumn 
of 1830, and the Eeform-riots and violent excesses 
with bloodshed and conflagration of mansions, streets 
and property in 1831-2, as at Bristol and Notting- 
ham; nor the Chartist tumults and armed insurrec- 
tions in South Wales, and at the Birmingham Bull-ring 
and elsewhere in the country, in 1838 and the following 
years ; nor the seditious assemblage of insurrectionary 
thousands in Kent in 1838, gathered together in arms 
against the Poor Law Act, and at length put down only 
by military aid, and with the loss of lives ; nor the 
* black mutinous discontent ' and hostile feeling shown 
by the masses in 1847-8 towards the institutions of the 
country and the higher classes, of which a memorable 
proof was given when London was ^ frightened out of its 
propriety,' and took an attitude of armed defence, in 
April 1848 ; nor the minor Eeform-tumults by which 
London was alarmed in 1865. That these demonstra- 
tions and outbreaks went no further than they did, was 
an escape for which the country had to thank, not the 

E 
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performers in them, but the determined attitude of the 
middle classes, and the fidelity of soldiery and police, in 
supporting the Government, and maintaining the supre- 
macy of the law. The introduction of Poor Law into 
Ireland cannot be said to have had any effect in allay- 
ing the spirit of disaffection which has often since, just 
as before, manifested itself in that country, or in pre- 
venting the various disturbances and seditious proceed- 
ings which have there taken place. And Mr. Forster, 
and those who have repeated him, might fairly be asked 
this question, viz.. If, from any cause, a public dis- 
turbance were to break out in England to-morrow, 
would those persons among the population who are in 
receipt, or in willing anticipation, of poor relief, be less 
likely to join in such disturbance than others who are 
not thus either actually or mentally pauperized? If 
the pauperized numbers are not less likely than others to 
join in it— and the assertion would hardly be made that 
they are so — what becomes of the supposition that 
Poor Laws in effect allay discontented feeling, and so 
prevent its subversive consequences ? 

Against the authority of Mr. W. B. Forster and 
those who seem to have echoed his opinion, that Poor 
Laws prevent discontent, we may fairly set the follow- 
ing remarks of the late sagacious author of * The 
Original,' whose experience, first in a private, and after- 
wards in an official capacity, was great, in dealing with 
pauperism. * When the demand for labour falls below 
the average, the improvident part of the working classes 
are the most turbulent and clamorous, and the readiest 
tools in the hands of the factious and designing. The 
first fruits of improvidence, when soured by bad seasons. 
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are riot and sedition. A provident population is the 
best calculated to resist unjustifiable aggression, and an 
improvident one to commence it.' This author else- 
where in his pages dilates on the tendency of Poor 
Laws to promote improvidence ; hence it follows that, 
in his view, Poor Laws foment instead of preventing 
discontent. 

The supposition, indeed, may he advanced, that but 
for the Poor Laws a still greater amount of turbulence 
might have been displayed in England, and even in 
Ireland, than we have unfortunately witnessed. What 
might have been, is however a very uncertain matter of 
speculation, wholly incapable of proof. We only know 
that Poor Laws have not prevented, in the two countries 
as a whole, a great amount of turbulence, which, but 
for the intervention of other agencies, would have led 
to the most disastrous and deplorable results ; and it is 
a purely gratuitous assumption that, in the absence of 
poor laws, such results would have taken place. 

The contrary assertion of the present writer, that a 
spirit of discontent is fostered by our Poor Law, seems 
more consonant with the facts which he has now 
adduced in quotations from the Commissioners* Eeport 
and in references to our recent annals. 

Of the peculiar tendency of legal relief to destroy 
self-respect and self-dependence, a striking illustra- 
tion is given in the just observation of a witness, 
that * even the least contact with parochial assistance 
seems to be degrading.' This observation is confirmed 
by the testimony of many persons of experience, which 
was given to the Poor Law Commissioners.^ One of 

» See pp. 93, 94, of Report, 1834. 
K 2 
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these witnesses, a magistrate and landowner, the late 
highly and deservedly respected Mr. Eaymond Barker, 
of Hambledon, Bucks., says : — ' In the year 1821 there 
were two labourers who were reported to me as ex- 
tremely industrious men, maintaining large families; 
neither of iJiem had applied for parish relief. I thought 
it was advisable that they should receive some mark of 
public approbation, and we gave them IZ. a piece from 
the parish. Very shortly they both became applicants 
for relief, and have continued so ever since. I am not 
aware that any other cause existed for this change in 
the conduct of these two men than the above-mentioned 
gratuity.' 

Another witness, who had been much versed in the 
administration of the Poor Law, thus expresses himself 
to the same point: — *I can decidedly state, as the 
result of my experience, that when once a family has 
received relief, it is to be expected that their descend- 
ants for some generations will receive it also.' 

But the candid statement of a third witness is even 
more decisive as to the well-nigh infallible power of 
parish-relief to break down the strongest feeling of 
honest independence and self-respect: — ^The change' — 
it is the evidence of a former overseer of an East Lon- 
don parish — ^ that is made in the character and habits 
of the poor by once receiving parochial relief, is quite 
remarkable : they are demoralized ever afterwards. 1 
remember the case of a family named Wintle, consist- 
ing of a man, his wife, and five children. About two 
years ago the father, mother, and two children were 
very ill, and reduced to great distress, being obliged to 
sell all their little furniture for their subsistence. I 
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went to tliem to offer relief; they, however, strenuously 
refused the aid. I reported this to the churchwarden, 
who determined to accompany me, and together we 
again pressed upon the family the necessity of receiv- 
ing relief; but still they refused, and we could not 
prevail upon them to accept our offer. We felt so much 
interested in the case, however, that we sent them four 
shillings in a parcel with a letter, desiring them to apply 
for more if they continued iM ; this they did, and from 
that time to this (now more than two years) I do not 
believe that they have been for three weeks off our books, 
although there has been little or no ill-health in the 
family. Thus we effectually spoiled the habits acquired 
by their previous industry, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that in nine cases out of ten, such is the effect 
of having once tasted of parish bounty. This applies 
as much to the young as to the middle-aged, and as much 
to the middle-aged as to the old. I state it confidently, 
as the result of my experience, that, if once a young 
lad gets a pair of shoes given him by the parish, he 
never afterwards lays by sufficient to buy a pair ; so, if 
we give to the fathers or mothers of children clothing 
or other assistance, they invariably apply again and 
again.' 

* The regular applicants for relief are generally of 
one family ; the disease is hereditary, and when once a 
family has applied for relief, they are pressed down for 
ever.' With regard to the hereditary nature of pauper- 
ism, parish-lists exhibit, we are told, the names of fami- 
lies who for generations have been in receipt of parish 
relief, and who may be traced back respectively to the 
ancestral founders of their transmissive pauperism. ^ In 
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country places/ says the experienced author of * The 
Original/ * especially where there are no great changes, 
it will often be found that the principal part of the 
poor-rates is paid to a few families, who have been in 
the hahit of depending upon them jfrom the remotest 
periods to which the accounts go back, and who think 
they have acquired as good a title to the parish-fund as 
the landowners have to their estates/ The same hered- 
itary character attaches to pauperism in London. It 
is stated by an enlightened and zealous labourer in be- 
half of the London poor, the late Mr. Edward Denison, 
that in the East of London there are families in whom 
pauperism has been so hereditary, that they are igno- 
rant of any honest method of obtaining a livelihood, 
and have succeeded to a state of abject dependence on 
the parish and on charitable doles. 

Yet another testimony shall be given to the de- 
grading effects of Poor Law relief : — * Whether in work 
or out of work, when they once become paupers, it can 
only be by a sort of miracle that they can be broken off.' 

From all this evidence it appears that a single recep- 
tion of parish-relief is like having been once in a prison, 
rendering the subject of it insensible to a repetition of 
the disgrace. ^ Once a pauper always a pauper/ and 
often, it may be added, the progenitor of a line of 
paupers. It would seem, in fact, that, when a victory 
has been once gained over any feeling of shame at re- 
ceiving gratuitously what is after all an extortion from 
the means of other people, no further reluctance is felt 
in the matter. One draught of the Circean cup of 
parish-relief takes away all manly feelings of reliance 
upon self-help ! 
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Even the anticipation of public relief is a powerful 
agent in the destruction of self-respect. Thus highly- 
skilled workmen, in receipt of proportionable wages, will 
look forward with complacency amid their reckless self- 
indulgence to an ultimate state of dependence on that 
relief. While these pages were being written, the author 
heard from an eminent member of the Statistical So- 
ciety the following casual anecdote of his own personal 
experience, illustrative of the above statement. — He had 
taken a watch which needed repair to one of the first 
makers in London, and as it was of much importance to 
its owner in keeping his engagements, he stipulated 
that it should be ready on a certain early day agreed 
upon by the watchmaker. The owner called for his 
watch on the appointed day, and was surprised to be 
told that it was not ready. He reminded the watch- 
maker of his promise, which the latter frankly admitted, 
but alleged in justification that the mechanic to whom 
the repair of the watch had been entrusted had failed 
to bring it back as he had promised. ^ When 1 asked 
him,' said the watchmaker, * why he had not kept his 
promise, he carelessly answered that "he had been 
taking a holiday." * Indeed,' I rejoined, * and if this is 
the way in which you keep your engagements with 
your employers, what do you expect will become of you 
when you are not able to workp' The man replied 
with perfect unconcern, that " he supposed he should 
end his days at the Big House.^^ ' That this language, 
even of a highly-skilled mechanic, is not an unusual 
instance of the same insensibility in the whole class, will 
be admitted by all who have had due opportunities of 
observation. Of this insensibility in regard to the shame 
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of wilful pauperism, we have proof on a large scale, 
when a number of well-paid workers in a particular in- 
dustry are by a depression of trade thrown out of em- 
ployment, and when an instant wail of distress is heard 
throughout the country, and the ratepayers of the loca- 
lity are made to suffer. 

It has been observed that ' poor relief is an apparent 
benefit which imposes no sacrifice except a sensation of 
shame, quickly obliterated by habit, even if not pre- 
vented by example.' In fact, these laws have the effect 
of effacing from the wages-earner's mind that regard 
for the rightfril interests of others, and that sense of 
manly honour, which would co-operate to keep him 
from deliberately throwing himself as a burden upon 
the property of his neighbours. This want of self-re- 
spect, amounting to abjectness of feeling, induced, no 
doubt, by the debasing practices of pauperism, is lamen- 
tably shown in the expectation and ready acceptance 
of gratuities by persons of the humbler class, without 
service rendered or pressure of distress, from better-to- 
do persons coming into contact with them. Thus the 
district visitor, or the clergyman in making his pastoral 
calls, is mainly looked to as a distributor of shillings ; 
and it seems that such persons can hardly hope to exert 
an influence for good in their visits without the recom- 
mendation of the preliminary dole. In other and non- 
pauperized countries, gratuitous money will seldom be 
accepted by persons in the humblest positions, except- 
ing professional mendicants. Thus, the casual visitor 
to an Irish cabin would hurt the self-respect of the in- 
mates by offering the gratuity which would on a similar 
occasion be readily accepted in an English cottage ; nor 
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would the poor Frenchman or Spaniard feel gratified 
by such an offer. 

The inroad which the reception of the Poor-Law 
dole makes on self-respect is seen from another point 
of view. E\ren when an applicant's necessity arises 
jfrom mere misfortune (a rare case) he will, of course, 
be classed as a pauper with those applicants whose ne- 
cessity has been caused by their own misconduct. Hence 
in his case is the distinction effaced between honest, un- 
avoidable poverty which has a real claim upon compas- 
sionate help, and poverty which is the result of wilful 
act. Both cases, though differing as the poles, must 
be treated alike, and placed in the same category ; and 
poverty and pauperism become convertible terms. In 
being thus classed, the honest, industrious, and pru- 
dent, though unfortunate man, suffers unmerited dis- 
grace, and receives the impression that he is lowered 
in the estimation of the world, which is a long step 
towards the loss of his own self-respect ; for men are 
very apt to become what they are set down for, and to 
prove reckless in conduct, when they have no longer a 
character or a decent social status to keep up. 

Nor are these reluctant recipients of compulsory 
relief the only respectable class which of necessity are 
made to suffer disgrace by the operation of the Poor 
Law system. That system discredits the whole hand- 
working population, by bringing it down towards the 
same level in public estimation with the pauperized 
portion of it. And to discredit is usually to demoralise. 

I proceed to speak, lastly, of the most patent and 
striking of all the instances of the demoralization occa- 
sioned by the Poor Law. It is out of place here to 
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speak of the material loss incurred by aU the wages- 
earning population through excessive self-indulgence in 
the use of alcoholic liquors. The remark, however, 
shall be made, by the way, that the amount of the 
wages annually spent by them in drink, beyond what is 
useful for recruiting their strength, or even allowable 
for their temperate enjoyment, exceeds by many times 
the 8,000,000Z. which is the present annual amount of 
the Poor Law expenditure. It follows therefore that 
if, as a class, they abstained from drinking beyond the 
afore-mentioned reasonable limits, they would be able 
to dist)ense with the aid of Poor Laws. The 8,000,000Z., 
and a great deal more, which they would thus save 
might largely add to the comfort of themselves and 
their families; while, as we have contended, the expen- 
diture of this amount in what is called their * relief ' is, 
in its effects, hostile to their material comfort no less 
than to their moral and social welfare. 

The large proportion of public revenue derived from 
the customs and excise on wine and spirits, and from 
the malt tax, and, it may be added, the flourishing con- 
dition of the great brewing interest throughout the 
kingdom, may be regarded as fair indices of the amount 
of wages spent in buying alcoholic liquor. In a well- 
informed article in * Macmillan's Magazine ' for Decem- 
ber, 1875, entitled, *The Drinking System; its effects 
on national prosperity and the rate of wages,' it is 
estimated that 140,000,000i. are annually spent in this 
country in the purchase of liquor. This estimate was 
amply confirmed by Mr. Eathbone, M.P., in his * Lec- 
ture to Working Men,' at Liverpool, an account of 
which was reprinted in a former page of this work. If 
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then the correctness of this estimate be assumed, and 
if it be farther assumed that twenty of these millions 
of pounds are spent in liquor by the non-wages-earning 
classes and their households, it will follow that a hun- 
dred and twenty millions are annually spent by the 
wages-earning classes in this species of luxury. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the prevalence of 
excessive drinking in this country — of the crime, the 
disease, the insanity of which it is the cause ; to speak 
of the destitution and degradation which it entails upon 
the wives and children of those who practise this viiee, 
and of the destruction of self-respect and of natural 
affection involved in the practice ; to speak of wages, 
sometimes above the average incomes of more than one 
of the professions, not applied to the comfortable main- 
tenance of families, nor to prudent purposes of economy, 
nor yet to the support of sick or aged relatives, but 
consumed in this sensual form of self-indulgence. Ex- 
amples of extravagance and excess in drinking are but 
too familiar to the public. One example, however, shall 
be given which lately came under the writer's notice. 
At a meeting on the public-house question a speaker of 
known veracity said *he had known a navvy, a fine 
fellow too, who, when working on the railway, earned as 
much as 2Z. 2^., 22. 10^., and even 32. per week. He 
used to send home for rent, wife and family, ISs. per 
week, and spent the rest in drink, often getting rid of 
the surplus by Monday morning.' The chairman of 
the meeting * had read in a paper the other day that a 
gentleman, travelling on the continent, said that he had 
never seen a drunken person, but on returning to this 
country, whilst driving to his own home from the 
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railway station, he passed fourteen drunken per- 
sons.* 

We are told by the leading journal that ' the gene- 
ral rise of wages throughout the country has given the 
working-classes more than ever the means of indulging 
in their favourite enjoyment.' And what makes all 
this indulgence possible ? Manifestly the fact that we 
have laws interfering with the natural working of 
things — laws which teach the drinker that it matters 
not, as regards a maintenance in time to come, how 
much he wastes his substance in his accustomed self- 
indulgence, but that when disease sets in or work flags, 
or accident happens, or old age comes on, the public 
will maintain him. For it can hardly be doubted that 
the expenditure of wages in drink is encouraged by the 
certainty of provision against any of those contingen- 
cies which may preclude the earning of wages. Men 
will always be more inclined to squander their means 
in self-gratification when they have a guarantee against 
ultimate destitution. Hence it may be concluded, and 
abundant facts strengthen the conclusion, that the 
squandering of wages in drink which prevails in Eng- 
land is in great measure due to the existence of such a 
guarantee in the form of poor law relief. And if this 
form of prodigality prevails, as it is stated, to a still 
greater degree among the traditionally thriftier popu- 
lation of Scotland, the fact may be ascribed to the more 
general granting of this relief in its more popular form, 
that of out-door relief, since the comparatively recent 
introduction of Poor Laws into that county. * Of this 
excess,' says Mr. Walker, in his 'Original,' * crime or the 
parish is the resource ; ' and the anticination of this Htter 
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resource must greatly encourage the excess. It must 
however be borne in mind that, though this anticipa- 
tion is the purport of their reckless conduct, it is not 
always consciously so. The prospect of poor relief in 
the end may not be present in all cases to the mind of 
the man who wastes his wages in drink or other self- 
indulgence. In such a case he has but caught the in- 
fection of that recklessness, which has been diffused 
through his class by the traditions and practices of 
pauperism. It is indeed to the indirect influence 
of the Poor Law on the morale of the population 
that much of the prevailing improvidence and excess is 
owing. 

The connection of drinking with pauper laws and 
pauperism is worthy of notice. These laws appear to 
encourage drinking, and again drinking is a fertile 
cause of pauperism. Of the 119 Governors of Work- 
houses whose opinions were obtained as to the effect of 
drinkiiig in producing pauperism, some estimated that 
one-half of our paupers had been made such by drink- 
ing, while their average estimate was that seventy-three 
in a hundred of our paupers had been made such by 
that cause. Thus, then. Poor Laws encourage drinking, 
and drinking may be regarded as a chief cause of pau- 
perism. 

It is not uncommon, indeed, to point to the * mise- 
rable,' the * squalid ' condition, the deficient accommo- 
dation, of the houses of many of our wages-earners, as 
accounting for their prevalent habit of excess in the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors. Thus, for example, 
at a temperance meeting lately held at Consett, in the 
county of Durham, one of the speakers, manager of the 
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local iron-works, stated that * one in forty of the people 
of that county had during the last twelve months been 
convicted of drunkennes ; * and he then went on to ex- 
press a belief that * the drinking habits of the county 
were owing in great measure to the want of comfortable 
homes for working men,' ^ Now, in the oft-recurring 
statements of this kind, it seems to be forgotten that 
the discomfort of these homes is very much owing to 
the habits of the inmates of them. Possibly material 
disorder may react detrimentally on the moral order by 
impairing self-respect, health, and cheerftdness ; but 
for the most part it is the moral order which is the 
parent of the material order. That the intemperance 
of our people is owing to the squalor and discomfort of 
their dwellings appears to be a truly preposterous sup- 
position, putting the effect for the cause, and the cause 
for the effect. The intemperate habits of the men are 
often laid to the charge of their wives, who, by the un- 
cleanliness and disorder which they permit in their 
homes, are said to * drive then: husbands to the public- 
house.' Yet so great is the plasticity of the female 
nature that the conduct of most wives must in great 
measure be shaped by the conduct of their husbands. 
The intemperance, and therefore wastefulness, of these 
men not only leaves their wives without the means of 
maintaining domestic comfort, but also induces in them 
an habitual dejection of mind, a benumbing sense of 
helplessness, and consequently an indifference to do- 
mestic economy, arrangement, ^tidiness,' and all the 
seemly, not to say decorative, surroundings of daily life. 
If the husbands were temperate and devoted to the 

» Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 4, 1876 
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purposes of house-keeping the sums now expended in 
excess, their wives would be better house-wives, and 
their homes would be more comfortable. Their intem- 
perate habits may more reasonably be traced not to the 
slovenliness of their wives and the ill condition of their 
homes, but to their anticipatory dependence on a 
gratuitous maintenance in time of need, and their 
consequent proneness to spend their means in present 
gratification. 

The intempemnce, however, of these wages-earners 
is laid to the charge not only of their wives, but also of 
the owners of their tenements, when these owners have 
not provided suflScient accommodation for their tenants, 
or have not kept their tenements in good repair. It 
may, in passing, be asked whether it be just towards 
the owners of house property, of any description, to dic- 
tate to them the dimensions to which their houses shall 
extend, or the state of repair in which they shall be 
kept. These matters must surely be left to the ability 
or will of the owners, and will form an important in- 
gredient in their contracts with their tenants. In some 
cases house-owners cannot, in some other cases they 
will not, help the narrowness or disrepair of the tene- 
ments which they let ; and no power can with justice 
put them to the expense of enlarging or repairing their 
own property. 

But even where they have provided more spacious 
accommodation, their tenants constantly forego the 
opportunity of greater comfort at their homes by 
crowding the added space with an overflowing number 
of lodgers. To ascribe to the house-owners the narrow- 
ness of such persons' house accommodation is as reason- 
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able as it would be to ascribe the wandering habits of 
gipsies to their want of houses to live in, when in truth, 
if they had houses, they would prefer not to live in them. 
It may here also be mentioned that to the same 
physical cause — deficient accommodation in smaller 
tenements — it has been the fashion to ascribe much of 
what is specially called the immorality, as well as of 
the intemperance, of the class which inhabits them. To 
take one from among the many examples of this theory 
of causation which have come under the notice of the 
writer — at an agriculturists' meeting, held in Dorset- 
shire in October 1876, a speaker, himself a landowner, 
after inveighing against Hhe cruelty of landlords in 
providing such cottages as the poor dwell in, the 
wretched accommodation and crowding of their habi- 
tations,' went on to attribute to these habitations ' the 
immorality of the inhabitants.' A poet, too, expresses 
the same sentiment in his way — 

Our daughters, with base-bom babies, 

Have wandered away to their shame ; 

If your misses had slept, Squire, where they did, 

Your misses might do the same. 

To account thus for English immorality is to ignore 
the physical surroundings of the Irish peasantry in 
their homes. Bad houses there do not cause bad 
morals. How little after all can the dimensions or 
condition of people's dweUings have to do with the 
principles of the inmates as regards temperance or 
other virtue ! Little, indeed, in comparison with the 
influences of law and of traditional custom originating 
in law. 

The prevalence of drunkenness is by some ascribed 
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in eflEect to the absence of laws prohibiting the sale of 
alcoholic liquors. Surely, however, to enact such laws 
would be to begin at the wrong end. This would be to 
aim simply at stopping the supply of such liquors ; but 
where the demand for them exists, the supply will not 
easily be prevented; and it is the Poor Law which 
favours this demand. The torrent of drunkenness can- 
not be dammed up by legislative enactments; but its 
source may be very much dried up by removing enact- 
ments which assist the conversion of wages into liquor. 
People cannot be made temperate by Act of Parliament, 
but a check may be given to intemperance by repealing 
a law which favours it. 

Altogether, in looking at the numerous explanations 
which are suggested for the mischiefs wrought by our 
Poor Law, including much of the prevailing drunken- 
ness, one might suppose that there were a general con- 
spiracy to * blink ' the true cause of them, and to lay 
them to any other cause than that. Now it is bad 
houses, now bad wives, now it is the great number of 
public-houses or the existence of any public-houses, or, 
as we saw before, it is the bad example of the higher 
classes, or it is the fault of ' society,' or it is even * mis- 
rule and oppression ' !, This determination to fix upon 
something else on which to lay the effects of the Poor 
Law system resembles the attempts of the solilo- 
quizing gourmand, as represented by a late celebrated 
comedian, to account to his own satisfaction for the 
indigestion from which he was suffering after one of 
his dinners. He goes through, as he lies awake, its 
various dishes, and after the mention of each, pro- 
nounces, * It could not be that,' till at last he recollects 
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apiece of pie-crust to which he thought he could attribute 
his distress, and was heard frequently during the night 
exclaiming, in piteous tone, * Oh, that pie-crust ! * Simi- 
lar was the way in which a London alderman in bygone 
times explained the fit which carried off one of his 
brother aldermen after a corporation feast : * He swal- 
lowed one grape, which turned cold upon his stomach!' 

The fact is, as the writer, in concurrence with many 
authorities, contends, that the Poor Laws are hostile to 
temperance no less than they have been shown to be 
hostile to continence, to chastity, to the observance of 
relative and social duty, to contentment, to self-respect, 
and manly self-dependence. 

An ancient historian mentions the effect in breaking 
the independent spiritof a brave people, produced through 
the introduction of vicious and luxurious habits by their 
conquerors. It might safely be said that a conquering 
people, desirous of weakening the moral fibre of a half- 
subdued and recalcitrant population, could hardly take 
a more effectual course than to establish among them a 
liberal system of compulsory poor relief. An Anglo- 
Indian who had been twenty-five years in the Civil 
Service, in which he held a distinguished position, 
stated his opinion to the writer that the introduction 
of our Poor Law into India would entirely debase the 
character of its population. Well, then, might Profes- 
sor Pawcett observe, in his * Lectures on Pauperism,' 
that * the legal claim which everyone in this country 
possessed to be maintained out of the rates, represents 
perhaps the most perilous responsibility ever assumed 
by a nation. Some of our leading statesmen,' continues 
he, * endeavour to alarm us with the risk incurred by 
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the promise to defend the independence of a neighbour- 
ing nation. But what is the danger thus incurred com- 
pared with the perils involved in the promise to main- 
tain all the pauperism that can be called into existence 
by encouraging indolence, and by rewarding, instead of 
punishing, those who recklessly indulge their passions ? 
England was brought nearer to the brink of ruin by the 
old Poor Law than she ever was by a hostile army. . 
. . . Fully admitting that the Act of 1834 intro- 
duced many improvements, it cannot be denied that 
pauperism still exists to a most alarming extent. Much 
of the evil influence exerted by the old Poor Law upon 
the general social condition of the country still continues 
in operation.' 

It is a striking evidence of the demoralizing in- 
fluences of our Poor Laws when the leading journal, 
depending, like all other journals, on public favour, can 
make the following plain-spoken comments on the con- 
duct and condition of the classes in question : — * With 
all the vast increase of their wages, the working classes 
as a body have done nothing to improve their condition. 
They are not better dressed, nor better housed, nor 
better educated than they were. They eat more, they 
drink more, and grumble more, but they work less. 
They do not provide for old age, or for their poor rela- 
tions ; but as soon as work flags, or illness sets in, or 
old age comes on, they put in their claim for Poor Law 
relief, which has been all along paid by the classes 
whom they revile, and whom they have done their best 
to injure.' 

Still Tnore recently the same journal thus expresses 
itself on the social condition of these classes in connec- 
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tion with the Poor Law. After speaking of *the 
habitaal and incurable dependence of our working 
classes/ it continues : — ' In many agricultural villages 
two-thirds of the population are paupers from their very 
birth, without the capacity, the thought, or the wish to 
provide for themselves beyond the present day in any 
matters whatever, in which prudence is exercised. They 
are always ready to throw themselves, their wives and 
children, their fathers and mothers, their brothers and 
sisters, on the rates. The men who redeem their class 
have almost unanimously agreed to use the burden on 
the rates as one of the weapons of their cause. As in 
barbarous times, armies would sometimes thrust their 
women and children before them into battle, thinking 
their enemies possibly softer-hearted than themselves, 
so the Agricultural Unions tell the landowners and 
farmers that, if they will not increase their wages, they 
will throw their wives and children upon their support. 
. . . . Even when we come to towns of a few thousand 
inhabitants, many of them are as pauperized as the 
villages.'^ 

It would seem that some great deterioration has 
taken place, during the last twenty years, in the cha- 
racter of those classes, concurrently with the relaxation 
of Poor-Law administration ; for assuredly such lan- 
guage as the above is very different from the high- 
flown language then commonly held by journalists and 
public men, concerning the virtues and merits which 
had been discovered in the * British workman.' For, 
indeed, there was a habit with the better-to-do and 
educated classes to talk of and treat the ^ British work- 

» Timesy May 18, 1877. 
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man ' almost as though he were a heroic personage 
npwly appeared in the world ; and his commentators 
seemed to forget that he was just what any one of 
themselves would have been had he been changed in 
his cradle. 

This flattery, it may in passing be observed, must 
have tended powerfully to encourage in their weaknesses 
and vices the class to which it has been addressed, both 
by self-seeking and by sentimental writers and speakers; 
just as the humouring a wayward child, and calling 
him a * good boy,* has the effect of increasing his un- 
toward propensities. Not less luscious than the praises 
with which Oriental potentates are usually regaled, it 
has so much vitiated their mental taste, that, as the 
* Journeyman Engineer,' ^ himself one of the class, has 
informed us, they will be pleased with no address that 
is not well sweetened with this ingredient ! However, 
demoralization, owing, as is here contended, very much 
to Poor Law influences, has so deeply tainted the do- 
mestic life of this class, that a Poor Law Inspector, in 
his report on the * boarding-out ' system, can notice the 
extreme difficulty of finding homes, whether in town or 
village, sufficiently pure and well-ordered for the recep- 
tion of children whom their parents have left to the 
care of the parish.^ Readers will remember the picture 
which one of our leading public men,^ at a fearless risk 
of popularity, drew of the social condition of the class 
which is subject to the immediate operation of these 

* * Our New Masters.' 

« Rev. Dr. Clutterbuck's Report for 1874-5, pp. 220-222. 

• The JRight Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. : * Ignorant, violent, venal, 
and drunken.' 
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influences. The testimony of the author of * Our New 
Masters ' is not less decisive. * The home life/ says he, 
* of a vast number of the working classes is something 
simply horrible. The bringing up ot the children is 
perhaps the most horrible feature of all in this matter. 
The sexes mingle together promiscuously ; and as not 
only are they not taught anything of morality, but im- 
morality, both in word and deed, is openly practised 
among them, the result is that many, very many of 
them, are physically as well as morally corrupted while 
yet mere children.' * The condition of our labouring 
classes, agricultural and urban,' says Dr. Clutterbuck, 
the Poor Law Inspector above mentioned, * is such as 
to create serious alarm in any thoughtful mind.' Such 
Is the corruption generated between poverty and vice in 
this wealthy and charitable country ! 

But not in this country alone have the pauperizing 
and demoralizing effects of compulsory relief been ex- 
hibited. The same effects are seen in the contemporary 
history of two other European countries. It appears 
from the Beport on * Poor Laws in Foreign Countries,' 
published the year before last by the Local Government 
Board, that in Sweden, before the year 1871, a system 
of Poor Law, bearing some likeness to our own system, 
was in operation. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
read in this Report, that * in 1833 the number of poor 
had increased in proportion to the population,' and that 
there was * an enormous increase of pauperism and ex- 
penditure ; ' or to find it stated, that in 1 883, under that 
system, ^ the Swedish artisan is neither so industrious 
or frugal as formerly ; he has heard that the destitute 
able-bodied are in England supported by the parish ; he 
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claims similar relief, and alleges his expectaUon of it as 
an excuse for prodigality or indifference to saving.^ It is 
stated also that ^ there was a time further back in the 
history of Sweden when each family sustained its 
destitute and impotent, and would have deemed it a 
shame to receive support from othera/ This disastrous 
system of Poor-Relief wiich grew up in Sweden under- 
went, in 1871, a legislative rectification, somewhat after 
the model of our new law of 1834, only more thorough. 
Under its unamended Poor Law it would seem that in- 
temperance, as well as laxity of morals, prevailed in 
Sweden to an extent scarcely, if at all, surpassed in 
any other European country, not excepting even Eng- 
land itself. 

In another Scandinavian kingdom, Denmark, where 
a general ^ right * to relief is given by law, pauperism 
became so prevalent that it was found necessary, in 
1869, to appoint a Royal Commission * to consider the 
whole question of public relief.' The Report of this 
Commission * advises the literal restriction of public 
relief to such persons as are actually unable to work ; ' 
and a Government Bill, embodying this provision, was 
expected to be submitted to the Danish legislature. 
The CoDsul, however, who m^kes this statement, adds : — 
* Whatever Bill be introduced, the democratic agricul- 
tural majority of the Folkething will assuredly insist on 
large modifications suited to the view which the agra- 
rian mind takes of its own specific interests.'^ I would 
here mention that the effect of the present Poor Law 
in Denmark is exemplified by two significant facts, that 
in the principal Copenhagen workhouse ' 6,000 quarts 

* Report on 'Foreign Poor Laws,' p.. 135. 
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of brandy are annually sold to the inmates, and tobacco 
for above 1,000 dollars;' and that * in 1867 about half 
the inmates absconded with property and clothes be- 
longing to the establishment.' ^ The effect which a lax 
system of poor-relief has produced in Denmark is thus 
described by Count Holstein, as quoted in the Report on 
Foreign Poor Laws : — * The dread of poverty is dimi- 
nished, and he who is half poor works less instead of 
more. Those who are young and capable of labour are 
less economical, always having the poor-rates in view 
as a resource against want; labourers' marriages are 
contracted with much less forethought or consideration 
as to consequences.' 

Such are the demoralizing and pauperizing effects 
which , are wrought by the principle of compulsory 
relief in other countries than England, wherever it is in 
force. 

On the other hand, in countries into which it has 
not been introduced, such as France, Luxembourg, and 
Holland, the expenditure of earnings in intoxicating 
liquors, and in other forms of self-indulgence, is com- 
paratively moderate; and we find, on the contrary, 
frugal and contented populations. Small, indeed, must 
be the expenditure of the French peasantry in self- 
indulgence of any kind, when their Government could 
satisfy, by means of their accumulations, a large part 
of the Prussian war-exactions ! 

To sum up the effects which, according to the copious 
testimony above cited, as well as the results of daily ob- 
servation and experience, are wrought upon the most 
numerous class of the nation by a system of compulsory 

» P. 133 of 'Foreign Poor Law Keport.' 
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relief, it may b^ asserted that the system is harmful to 
the material interests, the social condition, the moral 
order of the class in question ; increasing poverty and 
its attendant miseries, encouraging improvidence, dis- 
couraging the opposite virtue, relaxing the obligations 
of the family tie, lowering self-respect, breaking down 
honest independence, fostering discontent and a spirit 
of lawless self-will, and taking away the fear of those 
consequences which would operate as deterrents from 
idleness, from immorality specially so called, and from 
intemperance. 
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SECTION V. 

EFFECT OF THE POOE LAW ON CLASSES ABOVE. 

Such is the manifold mischief inflicted by our Poor- 
Law system on the classes which depend upon it ; but 
its ill effects in a social as well as in a material point of 
view extend to other classes. HoW^ indeed, can a sys- 
tem of law injuriously affect the mosi numerous class 
of a community without bringing harm upon other 
classes? The system in question operates injuriously 
not only on wages-earners and paupers, but on other 
classes also, by contracting their sympathies in regard 
to the condition of the real and deserving poor. Poli- 
tical economists have noticed this effect (as they say) 
in narrowing the hand of private charity.' This effect 
of the system will be produced not only on persons in 
easier circumstances, but still more on that numerous 
class of rate-payers who may, by an addition to local 
burdens, be reduced from the position of poor's rate- 
payers to that of pensioners on the poor's-rates. * For 
the weight of the poor's rate falls, to a great extent, 
upon the shoulders of persons whose condition is but 
little removed above that of those for whose relief they 
are taxed ; and every additional penny which is added 
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to the burden of local taxation must be the means of 
bringing on the poor's-rates many of those who were 
previously living upon the verge of pauperism.* * What, 
then, must be the effect of such taxation in blunting 
thei/r sympathies towards the distressed P What room 
can it leave to them for the exercise of active benevo- 
lence? The poor- tax is paid with grudging, as its 
proceeds are received without thanks. Compulsory re- 
lief is the opposite of * the quality of mercy, which is 
not strained;* it is the opposite of being * twice 
blessed ;* it has the opposite effect to that of ' blessing 
him that gives and him that takes ; ' for it contracts the 
heart of the givers, and it tends to the detriment of the 
receivers. 

The notion that indigence is permitted to exist, in 
order to call forth the benevolent feelings of the more 
prosperous, is a probable doctrine of the metaphysics of 
poverty. But these feelings enter not into compulsory 
relief, and are even checked by it. The man who con- 
tributes to it knows that his contribution is all loss to 
himself, and no gain to others. He has no heart in it. 
Beneficence, on the contrary, is encouraged by its own 
exercise. It in no wise impoverishes the man who duly 
exerts it. He * scatters, and yet increases.* But relief 
given under compulsion has no such blessing, and in- 
volves no generous action, recoiling to the advantage of 
the doer. Even among the classes themselves who in 
their need look to this relief, the accessibility of it, su- 
perseding the necessity of mutual neighbourly help, 
must tend to check that reciprocation of kindly affection 
which is fostered by the interchange of good ofiices. A 

* Mr. Wodehouse's Poor Law Report for 1871-2. 
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legal /efuge in the ' parish ' being open to them all, 
those who might help their fellows in distress would be 
inclined to leave them to that resource, while those who 
needed help would prefer demanding it as ^ a right 
from the parish to soliciting it as a favour from their 
neighbours. But upon the well-to-do classes the efiPects 
of this system of legal relief are manifest, in furnishing 
them with an escape from the trouble of caring for the 
poor of their respective neighbourhoods, and in favour- 
ing the propensity of the rich and refined to *hide 
themselves from their own flesh,' to shun sights and 
recitals of suffering, as disturbing to the smooth flow of 
their own sensations. There being for the relief of 
destitution a regular tax, which falls upon themselves 
in proportion to their means, they are prone to leave 
the destitute to the official dispensers of its proceeds, to 
Boards of Guardians and Believing Officers. Poor Laws, 
in fact, exist in apparent behoof of the selfish and indo- 
lent rich, as well as in that of the self-indulgent and 
improvident poor. With rat^e-payers not of the wealthier 
order the ready answer to requests, however well- 
grounded, for aid from their neighbours in distress 
would be, * Go to the parish ; we pay poor-rates for the 
like of you already.* 

The following incident, which was lately brought to 
the knowledge of the present writer, may serve to illus- 
trate signally the effect of the Poor Law in checking 
the action of kindly sympathy on the part of employers 
towards those who work for them. An agricultural 
labourer in the North, engaged by the year to work 
for the occupier and proprietor of a farm of 300 acres, 
fell from the top of a loaded waggon in working for his 
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employer, and received injuries which proved fatal. On 
his death, this employer wrote to the overseer of the 
parish, * to ask if the Board of Guardians would not pay 
for a coffin, as there would be no means of getting one 
made.' To the widow, who was left with five young 
children, and without resource, this employer not only 
gave no pecuniary aid, but in ^settling up' with 
her for her deceased husband's wages, he took from 
her a half-penny, his change ! Had there been no 
* parish ' to which application could be made in such a 
case, it is probable that mere natural good feeling, or 
even a sense of shame, would have prompted the em- 
ployer to show some liberality. 

In fact, by the existence of poor rates, to which they 
themselves contribute, the churlishly disposed have an 
excuse given them for their illiberality, and are made 
proof against all feeling of shame at displaying it. And 
it is a well-known characteristic of most men that they 
will often give cheerfully what they would grudge to 
part with on compulsion. Thus, the application for aid 
from a relative or friend in difficulties, or the accus- 
tomed visit from the agent of a favoured charity, is 
received with more cordiality than the visit of the poor- 
rate collector ; and, we may add, that were it not for 
the * demand note ' of that functionary, would often be 
received with still more cordiality and a fuller response ! 
In fact, free will is of the essence of beneficence, which 
vanishes at the approach of constraint, and so resembles 
a certain passion, as Pope personifies it, which 

Free as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the reckless cha- 
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racter stamped on the lower grades by the prevalence of 
pauperism tends greatly to alienate from them the 
sympathies of richer people. When earners of high 
wages are seen to squander them, as, under the de- 
basing influence of the Poor-Law system, they do 
squander them, in mere sensual self-indulgence, per- 
sons of the better-to-do order ai'e necessarily inclined to 
listen with coldness to tales of pecuniary distress, and 
to ascribe that distress to the improvidence which had 
cast to the winds all thought of the adverse contin- 
gencies of life. ' They have eaten and drunk away their 
wages, and now that they are in want they ask us to 
relieve them.' Such is the sentiment naturally sug- 
gested to the minds of the more prosperous by the 
spectacle of the reckless habits which are encouraged 
by the Poor Law. These habits, I repeat, are greatly 
chargeable upon the law. Our improvident people only 
act as ninety-nine men out of every hundred would act 
in the same circumstances. Circumstances form the 
character and habits of most men, as a particular mould 
gives its shape to the clay which is cast in it. Circum- 
stances created by Act of Parliament have formed the 
character and habits of the English hand- working 
population for improvidence ; and must begin to operate 
on their minds in early youth, so soon as they are able 
to look about them in the world, and to recognize their 
position and prospects in it. Hence, as a preponde- 
rating majority of mankind would act in the circum- 
stances, they act, in neglecting to make a provision for 
themselves, when a provision, slender though it be, has 
been made for them by others. They come to prefer 
present enjoyment, with the prospect of a parochial 
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pittance, to a decent independence, which might be 
secured in the future by present self-denial; though, 
doubtless, when they find themselves at last reduced 
to that pittance, they may quarrel with its petty 
amount ; as the roue, who has chosen ' a short life and 
a merry one,' commonly regrets his choice when he 
finds that life drawing near to its end. But, if our 
wages-earners act with this deliberate improvidence 
and calculated selfishness, it is not to be expected that 
well-to-do persons will always be forward to succour 
them in the time of their distress. Nor can the justice 
of the refusal of this succour be reasonably called in 
question in such a case, since no man can reasonably 
squander his means on the superfluities of life, and then 
ask others to find him in its necessaries. What, how- 
ever, shall we say of that system of law which naturally 
tends to close the hearts and hands of the wealthier 
towards the poorer members of the community ? 

Poor Law, according to the observation of an emi- 
nent expert in its administration, ^ not only dries up 
the sources of humanity, but keeps the rich and the 
poor apart. Under its influence. Christian charity has 
become paralyzed by long disuse.' Abnormal and mis- 
chievous legislation, leading the richer to throw their 
social responsibilities, as it leads the poorer to throw 
their natural duties, and often themselves also, upon 
* the parish ' 1 

Poor Laws have been well termed, even by cham- 
pions of the hand-working classes, * a curse ' to the 
country. Indeed, it would seem that Poor Laws in 
some shape and degree, though not necessarily eo 
nomine^ are the certain * curse ' and appropriate punish- 
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ment of any country where either illiberality prevails 
in the better-to-do class, or idleness and improvidence 
in the worse-to-do class ; and, according to that rule of 
action and reaction, which seems to prevail in the moral 
no less than in the material world, these laws seem 
invariably to favour the very vices which induced the 
establishment of such laws, to make the one class more 
illiberal, and the other class more idle and improvident. 
In proportion as the rich are wisely liberal, and the 
poor are industrious and provident, the less will be the 
disposition to resort to the expedient of Poor Law. 
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SECTION VI. 

ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE POOB LAW. 

Having thus attempted to point out the mischief in 
material, social, and moral aspects, which the law of 
compulsory maintenance inflicts upon the wages-earn- 
ing population and the ill eflEects of that law on the 
classes above, I proceed to notice the loss, both imme- 
diate and consequential, which constantly results from it 
to the general wealth of the nation. On this point the 
consideration is obvious that all the expenditure of 
money raised by poor-rates is in its very nature unpro- 
ductive. The expenditure of one year in no wise dimi- 
nishes the expenditure of the next year. This, as the 
interest on the National Debt, is a running sore of the 
body politic — a constant drain upon its material strength 
and resources. The tendency of Poor-Law expenditure 
is to increase itself by increasing the poverty which it 
proposes to relieve. It first creates the wants which it 
then supplies, and by supplying them creates further 
wants. Pauperism has been aptly compared by Mr. 
Pashley, in his important work on the subject, to Dante's 
wolf that could never satisfy its ravenous will, and was 
more ravenous after its meal than before. It has been 

ic 
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called by Mr. Walker, the author of * The Original,' a 
man of no mean authority on the matter, * a ravenous 
atrophy, which no food can satisfy.' It annually diverts 
a large sum of money from being laid out in such ways 
as would add to the capital, the wealth, the great * wages 
fund ' of the country. The amount annually expended 
on our Poor Law administration may be put in round 
numbers at 8,000,000i. Were these eight millions of 
pounds not thrown annually into the abyss of pauper- 
ism, they would chiefly be expended, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the remuneration of productive labour. The 
late Mr. Walker, in one of the profound and sugges- 
tive papers on pauperism contained in his * Original,' 
calculates that of every 1,000Z. now expended annually 
on poor-rates, no less than 900Z. would be expended in 
labour. If we assume the correctness of his calcula- 
tion, it follows that were these 8,000,000Z. saved for 
one year from Poor-Law expenditure, then 7,200,000Z. 
of the amount would be employed in the remuneration 
of labour. Say that the profits of 7,200,00OZ. expended 
in this manner would be only at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum upon it, then 720,000Z. would be added in 
one year to the capital, the wages fund of the country. 
Next year, upon the above supposition, there would be 
14,400,000Z. 4- 720,OOOZ. == 16,120,000/. to employ in 
the remuneration of labour. If this calculation be ex- 
tended only to ten years^ some idea may be formed of 
the loss to national resources accruing from Poor-Law 
expenditure. It is, at any rate, clear that this unpro- 
ductive expenditure amounts in ten years, without com- 
puting loss of profits, to 80,000,000Z. At the same time 
it is evident that a considerable part of this money, as 
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of all the other money paid in wages, wonld, were there 
no poor relief to be depended upon, be saved by the 
wages-takers, and that their means of comfort would 
be proportionately increased. Much of their savings 
would doubtless come to be employed by them in ways 
which, while benefiting themselves, would augment the 
general wealth of the nation. For it is an accepted, if 
not self-evident truth, that the wealth of a nation con- 
sists not in the accumulation of wealth in a few hands:— 
a process which with the very powerful aid of poor 
laws has been going on in this country amid a de- 
plorable mass of indigence — but varies directly with the 
distribution of wealth among a larger number of hands ; 
for this among other reasons, that those persons who 
are possessed of competent means are usually inclined 
to increase their means by savings or by industry. For 
an illustration of this truth, we have only to look to the 
example of France, still the richest country on the 
Continent, notwithstanding her recent heavy calamities. 
But the loss which our nation sustains through pau- 
perism is not limited to the expenditure in maintaining 
it. This loss includes also the loss of the profits which 
would arise from the employment of the able-bodied, 
now kept by the poor-rates in idleness. It appears by 
the last returns that there are in round numbers 118,000 
able-bodied paupers in the Kingdom. We will assume,, 
and the assumption is not hazardous, that these per- 
sons could find employment^ if they saw the neces- 
sity of it. If we assume, further, that the profit of 
their employment would be on the average no more 
than one shilling a head per diem, it follows that 
118,0008.= 5,900Z. a day, which amounts to l,770,OOOZ. 

M 2 
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in the year of 300 working days, is lost in one year to 
the capital, the wages-fund, of the country, through 
the pauper-maintenance of these able-bodied persons. 
These considerations may serve towards illustrating 
the waste which the country suffers through the system 
in question, and the gain to the national wealth which 
would otherwise accrue. 

It may be added that the injurious effects which 
habits of self-indulgence, favoured by Poor Laws, have 
upon the health and intelligence of the classes in ques- 
tion, must largely detract from their effectiveness as 
producers of national wealth, tending to place them at 
a still greater disadvantage with the more sober and 
more highly educated artizans of other countries. 

In further illustration of the antagonism of Poor 
Laws to national wealth, the obvious remark shall be 
repeated, that these laws embody the principle of Com- 
munism or Socialism, which proposes the depredation 
of the more prosperous for the benefit of the unpros- 
perous — a principle which is not only openly hostile to 
society itself, but which, if in any conceivable circum- 
stances it could once be fully carried out, would have 
the effect, not of enriching the poor, but of plunging 
all into poverty. Nay, as we have seen, even the limited 
application of this principle by means of our Poor Laws, 
while it mulcts the better-to-do classes, only has the 
effect of indefinitely enlarging the area of poverty. The 
condemnation of the Poor Laws, on the ground that 
they involve the principle of Communism, uttered even 
by a * working man ' in the House of Commons, is 
worthy of citation, both as coming from such a quarter, 
and as aptly illustrating the fact that they involve that 
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principle. In a debate on Friendly Societies, on June 
22, 1874, Mr. Macdonald, the * working men's ' member 
for StaflEbrd, observed — ^Well-regulated benefit societies 
might enable them to dispense with Poor Laws, which 
he regarded as the thin edge of Communism ; for, if a 
twentieth part of the income of the prosperous portion 
of the public were taken from them to-day to support 
the poor, the time might come when all the income of 
the provident portion of the people might be applied to 
the support of the improvident.' * The cogency of this 
reasoning cannot be disputed ; for the smallest appli- 
cation of the principle of Communism must create in 
the minds of those who profit by it a vague notion of 
right to any quantity of the property to which the prin- 
ciple is applied. If these persons are entitled to an 
indefinite fraction of others' property, by parity of 
reasoning they are entitled to the whole of it ; nor ca^- 
any question of more or less enter into the merits ot 
their claim. In fact, one eflPect of compulsory relief is 
to confound, perplex, and pervert, in the minds of the 
actual or prospective sharers in it, the relations between 
themselves and the contributors of it. 

Paupers are led to think that they have a right to 
this relief independently of positive enactment, and 
easily go on to argue thao fchey have a right to more 
than is conceded to them. Where is their claim to stop? 
* If we are entitled to a bare maintenance, gratis, at our 
neighours' expense, are we not equally entitled to a 
comfortable maintenance, nay, to an affluent mainte- 
nance P ' Such, naturally, is the inarticulate reasoning 
of the pauperized mind. In fact, through the teaching 

> Times, June 23, 1874. 
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of the Poor Laws, it insensibly imbibes the rudiments 
of Communism, and is prepared to receive the more ad- 
vanced doctrines of its accomplished professors. On 
the other hand, the industrious and prudent wages- 
earner would be one of the last men to adopt the 
theories of Communism. One such wages-earner, or 
rather an ex-wages-earner— for he has secured a com- 
petent independence by faithful service and thrift — 
related that once in travelling he fell in with a loqua- 
cious advocate of Communism, who began confidently 
expounding its doctrines, and asserting that all men's 
possessions ought to be equalized. The ex-wages-eamer 
combated this assertion, using the common-sense argu- 
ment that some men are cleverer, or stronger, or more 
fortunate, or more industrious and prudent, and there- 
fore becomB richer, than others. This argument, of 
course, had but little eflEect in silencing the Commu- 
nistic philosopher, till at length his travelling com- 
panion proposed the practical test of an immediate 
division of their respective purses. It may be well 
believed that the Communist, being by his appearance 
possessed of the fuller purse of the two, unhesitatingly 
declined the proposal ! 

The time may, indeed, come, when the precedent of 
the Poor Laws will be employed in support of some 
other scheme which may be proposed, applying still 
more largely the Communistic principle ; and when the 
inexorable argument will be pressed home : — * You have 
already admitted the principle in your Poor Law, and 
you cannot now turn round, and resist this proposal as 
containing that principle.* The Poor Law, in fact, 
may serve as a Magna Charta of spoliation, as it is the 
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Magna Charta of improyidence ; and its antagonism to 
national wealth on this, as on other accounts, stands 
confessed. 

The inconsistency of legal relief with public economy 
is seen also from the consideration that, such relief 
being really part of the remuneration which is paid for 
labour, it is given in equal amounts to the skilled and 
the unskilled worker — to the industrious and the idle ; 
or rather, the skilled and the industrious usually ob- 
tain less of it than their opposites.* Neither is this part 
of the remuneration of labour equitably levied, for it is 
levied upon others besides the employers of the remu- 
nerated labour. For instance, let there be in a town 
two manufactories, employing between them three 
hundred hand-workers. Of these three hundred, say 
that one-half, a hundred and fifty, survive to be main- 
tained on parish rates. They receive each from the 
rates (say) 4«. a week, that is 600s. = SOL a week among 
them, or l,660i. per annum. Of this sum the two master 
manufacturers pay, according to the rated value of 
their business-premises, say, 400Z. per annum ; hence, 
the other ratepayers bear the expense of the remaining 
1,1 60Z. a year. In other words, the other ratepayers 
pay this annual sum in supplement of the wages paid 
by the two employers aforesaid. The same in an agri- 
cultural town-parish. There are, say, ten farmers, em- 
ploying 100 labourers among them. Of these labourers, 
say that sixty come upon the rates when they are 
disabled from earning wages. They receive from the 
parish 48. each a week, that is, 12Z. a week among them, 

* This point is well put in the papers on Pauperism contained in 
Mr. Walker's * Original.* 
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or 624Z. a year. Of this annual amount the farmers pay, 
let us suppose, 250Z. ; hence, they leave 374Z. to be paid 
annually to their disabled labourers, in practical com- 
plement of wages, by the other ratepayers. 

From these two instances it appears that one effect 
of poor-rates is to make others than the employers of 
labour, in particular industries, pay, in effect, part of 
the wages of that labour. That other persons and 
classes of the community than the employers of labour 
should be compelled to bear, in effect, a part of the 
cost of that labour, is surely contrary to all sound doc^ 
trines of political economy, and must be detrimental 
to the wealth of a nation. 

No doubt that by the abolition of rates for the sup- 
posed * relief of the poor,* a proportionable gain would 
immediately accrue to owners and occupiers of land, 
houses, and business-premises, as was the case in the 
abolition of church-rates. This, however, is one of 
those rare cases in which the gain of one party would 
not in the event be a loss to the other. At the same 
time, there would be a solid public gain in the diver- 
sion of a large annual sum from unproductive expen- 
diture to the remuneration of productive industry, and 
to the consequent increase of national wealth. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the abolition of a principal 
branch of local taxation on land and on business-pre- 
mises would tend, by lowering the cost of production, 
to lower the price of agricultural produce and of all 
other commodities. 

The enormous and increasing weight with which 
local taxation, now amounting to 33,000,00OZ. per an- 
num, of which a considerable part is devoted to the 
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payment of interest upon local indebtedness, presses 
upon property in land, dwelling-houses, and business- 
premises, has of late attracted much and serious atten- 
tion. It was stated two or three years ago, by no mean 
authority, that if this kind of taxation goes on increas- 
ing at the rate at which it has increased during the 
past thirteen years, it would, in about twenty years* 
time, reach the amount of present Imperial taxation. 
This subtraction from the wages-fund, and consequent 
detriment to the industry, of the country, makes it 
plainly expedient that such taxation shonld be even- 
tually reduced, as in other items, so especially in the 
large and wholly unproductive item of poor-rates. * 

" The large proportion which poor-rates bear to other items of 
local taxation in populous places, exclusive of our principal cities and 
towns, may be judged by the instance of Woolwich, in which place, as 
I am informed by an owner of houses there, the local rates amonnt in 
the pound to 7t., of which so much as 6s, Sd, is levied in poor*s-rate. 
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SECTION VII. 

STEPS m ABOLITION AND BEHEDIAL HEASUBES. 

Such, then, are Poor Laws in their effects on different 
classes, and on the communitj as a whole. The amplest 
and most authentic testimony, the experience of genera- 
tions and daily observation, all seem to show that such 
laws are adverse to the material interests and the good 
qualities of the most numerous class, to the benefic^it 
action of the richer classes, and to the wealth of the 
nation. Compulsory Poor Laws, aggravating the evil 
they were designed to remedy, and bringing in worse 
evils besides, seem, in fact, to be a remarkable instance 
of the folly of contending with the laws of nature and 
Providence by which human society is governed, and 
which, even with the partial suffering which they permit, 
are still the wisest ! 

Our Poor Laws are products of the same meddling 
and short-sighted kind of policy with that of the laws 
which attempted to regulate the natural supply of food 
to a nation, and which were supposed to be beneficial 
to it by keeping up the price of food withm it. It is 
long before men will recognize the limits within which 
alone the interference of laws can be of benefit to 
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society, and will learn to practise ' a wise and salutary 
neglect, a judicious letting alone.' Mistaken activity is 
even more mischievous than supine neglect. If the 
path of wisdom be deviated from, the greater the pro- 
gress, the wider will be the error. * Unhappily,' as it 
has been well observed, * no knowledge is so rare as the 
knowledge when to do nothing. It requires an acquaint- 
ance with general principles, a confidence in their truth, 
and a patience of the gradual process by which obstacles 
are steadily but slowly surmounted, which are among 
the last acquisitions of political science and experience.' * 

There are, however, those who seem to speak of 
compulsive relief as a matter of * inalienable right.' 
Yet surely the same authority which gratuitously insti- 
tuted such relief has the right to discontinue it. That 
authority, indeed, would be exercising its right with too 
great strictness in ceasing to grant relief to impotent 
individuals who, being without friends to help them, 
and not having provided for themselves, have been in 
the habit of receiving it ; but, if it were not granted to 
others in the future, no injustice would be done to them 
at least. Poor Laws involve no social right, only a 
question of expediency. Had they involved any such 
right, then in all pre-Poor Law ages in all countries, and 
at the present time in all countries devoid of Poor Laws, 
a great and universal wrong has been done in the mere 
non-enactment of such laws ! 

Again, as to * inalienable right,' the property in a 
parish, rated for poor relief, is, we suppose, the owners' ! 
But, if an indefinite number of people, present and to 
come, bom in the said parish or who have migrated to 

* Report of Poor Law Enquiry Commissioners, 1834. 
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it, have an * inalienable ' right to share in the proceeds 
of that property, what becomes of the rights of its 
owners ? Their property may be absorbed by poor-rates, 
as it actually happened in many cases under the un- 
amended Poor Law, and the owners left with no more 
than * barren rights/ 

It has indeed been urged that owners of rated pro- 
perty purchased it subject to the payment of poor-rates ; 
but these rates were estimated at their then amount, 
not at the amount which they might reach, if from any 
cause the settled population were indefinitely multiplied. 
The present writer is acquainted with a place, the 
population of which during the last twenty years has 
risen from about one to ten thousand, and is still in- 
creasing ; it may be asked, how have the multitude of 
new comers,, present and future, an * inalienable right' 
to be maintained at need out of the rateable property 
of this locality ? The owners must indeed submit to 
the taxation involved in such maintenance ; but they 
are justified in complaining of the weight with which 
it falls on them. On the other hand, if the population 
of a place decrease, and so the poor-rates become lower 
than they were when the property in it was purchased 
— this is one of the inequalities and injustices incident 
to compulsive Poor Laws and poor-rates. It has by 
some been proposed to cure these inequalities by a 
* national poor-rate;' but this would only introduce 
other and worse evils, among which may be mentioned 
a greatly increased laxity in the administration of relief, 
and greater opportunities of official jobbery, perhaps to 
the equal infringement of property, and certainly to the 
still greater demoralization and pauperization of the 
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population. But even an extension of the area of rating 
to the limits of the nation would be a mere matter of 
supposed expediency, and would imply no * inalienable 
right ' to relief from poor-rates. One cannot but think 
that those persons who import any question of * right * 
into the consideration of pauper-relief, have not sufli- 
ciently attended to the distinction between the claims 
of social right, and claims founded upon positive enact- 
ment. 

The chief defence, however, of the system of com- 
pulsory relief is rested on the ground of benevolence, 
and is summed up in the sentiment of supposed benevo- 
lence, * the poor must not starve.' But your laws make 
people poor. * Prevention is better than cure ;' but here 
you multiply an evil, and then attempt to remedy it. 
But your remedy fails, for as a matter of fact it is found 
that there is as much starvation under our Poor Laws 
as in countries where there are no such laws. * It will 
be found,' says Professor Fawcett,^ * that in France and 
Prussia there are no Poor Laws similar to ours, and 
these countries show that it is not necessary to have a 
Poor Law to prevent wide-spread starvation. In Lon- 
don, in proportion to the population, as many die from 
want and starvation as in Paris or Berlin. At every 
returning Christmas,' continues the Professor, *the 
newspapers are filled with accounts of those who are 
BuflFering the horrors of starvation, the public is en- 
treated to relieve cases of pressing necessity. Does not 
all this conclusively prove that our Poor Law system 
fails to reach thousands who most need assistance ?' It 
may be added, that at all seasons of the year paragraphs 

* Lectures on Political Economy, p. 668. 
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appear in the newspapers headed * Deaths from destitu- 
tion,' * Deaths from starvation.' From such paragraphs 
it would appear that reluctance, or inability, or neglect, 
to apply for relief, or the obstinate refusal of * the House,' 
or, as it sometimes happens, the consumption of out- 
relief, when obtained, in alcoholic drink instead of food, 
renders Poor Law inoperative to prevent starvation in 
particular cases. ^ 

* The following recent paragraph, extracted from a London journal, 
is an illustration of the sentiments, under the influence of which, in 
spite of poor laws, starvation is sometimes voluntarily incurred : — 

* On Saturday last a doctor was called in to a miserable lodging- 
room in the Commercial-road, Stepney, to visit an aged patient. He 
found her dead, lying on the tattered sheet and thin blanket which 
were the only articles of furniture in the apartment — starved to death 
at the age of ninety I There was not a scrap of food in the place. 
An inquest was held on Wednesday, and the following narrative came 
forth in evidence. The aged lady was named Ann Kelly, and occupied 
one room with her daughter. The body was in a dreadfully emaciated 
condition, and the daughter of the deceased, very poorly and lightly 
clad, said that she had resided with her mother at this place for about 
fifteen months. For some years past she had worked as a dressmaker, 
and at other needlework ; the parent being unable to do anything. 
<< She had sometimes earned as much as five shillings per week, but 
the general average was three shillings pet week. Within the last 
month or two it could not have reached more than two shillings per 
week." The deceased had no income at all of her own, but a relative 
allowed them two shillings a week. " They never received anything 
in the shape of food from their friends." In June last, witness made 
application to the Board of Guardians for Mile-end Old Town for some 
relief for her mother. " She did not want them to give her anything 
for herself." They agreed to allow her mother two shillings a week 
and a loaf of bread. This was continued until the second week in 
August, when the Guardians disallowed the money, but offered to tahe 
her mother into the house. She, however, positively declined to go^ and 
witness waited upon the Board and informed them of this strong 
feeling, and also told the relieving officer. The money was, never- 
theless, stopped. Their total income afterwards was about four shil- 
lings per week, from which they had to pay for the rent of the room. 
" The deceased used to have a little beer once a day. They could not, 
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Johnson, speaking in the year 1779 with reference 
to the state of the poor in London, relates as follows : 
' Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was once High 
Constable of Holborn, and had the best opportunities 
of knowing the state of the poor, told me that I under- 
rated the number when I computed that twenty a week, 
that is, above a thousand a year, died of hunger, not 
absolutely of immediate hunger, but of the wasting and 
other diseases which are the consequences of hunger/ 
At the time in question Poor Laws, we know, were in 
full force : nor is there any reason to suppose that in 
proportion to the population there were fewer persons 
in receipt of parish-money than at the present time. 
Whatever may be the number of instances of starvation 
in London at the present day, it may be conjectured 
that the percentage of such instances is not smaller 
now than it was a hundred years ago. Thus evidently 
futile is the effect of Poor Laws in the prevention of 
starvation ! 

Li truth, it would seem as though mortality, from 
whatever cause, were governed by a law of ^ averages,* 
such as that according to which a certain number of 
people are every year run over by vehicles in the crowded 
thoroughfares of a large city like London, or as the 

however, afford much meat. Sometimes they managed to have a little 
piece on a Saturday." In reply to the coroner, the daughter stated 
that they had to part with their furniture and clothes by degrees to 
enable them to live. On Saturday last, witness left her mother for a 
time, to try and see if she could borrow a little money of a friend. 
« She left home at ten minutes to five and returned at six o'clock. 
She then found the deceased lying dead on the floor." Naturally she 
was asked why no second application had been made for relief. The 
reply was, ** her mother Jiad said she was determined to remain in their 
(iwn place and not go into the house,'* ' — Daili/ Telegraph, Oct. 12. 
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number of suicides in 1876 was the same as in the year 
before. Poor Laws may and do cause a great amount 
of poverty, distress, destitution, misery, and as a conse- 
quence of these, sometimes starvation : but the preven- 
tion of starvation, as of disease and of other ills to 
which flesh is heir, is beyond the power of any human 
contrivance. Poor Laws, so far from preventing starva- 
tion, only increase the chances of it. They will no more 
prevent starvation than Captain Boyton's life-preserv- 
ing apparatus wiU prevent men from being drowned ! 
No law can do away with one of the necessary conse- 
quences of human misfortune or depravity or folly, or 
exempt English people alone of all people in the world 
frx>m their share in any one of the miseries of mortality. 
The few self-respecting poor, the deserving poor, who 
are unwilling to display their ' distress or to become 
pensioners on forced contributions —this is a description 
of poor who are likely to starve under our system, so 
called, of * relieving the poor.' By these higher minds 
the loss of self-respect and of others' respect is more 
dreaded than physical privation. On such falls the real 
cruelty of the pseudo-philanthropy of compulsory relief, 
checking as it does the activity of private beneficence. 
Such people starve unknown in silence, while the shame- 
less, the reckless, the worthless, boldly urge their claims 
to be maintained by a tax upon the labour and the 
savings of others. Meantime the compulsory relief sys- 
tem, as we have observed, narrows the hand of voluntary 
beneficence towards the deserving poor. — *The poor 
must not starve,' nor will they, if they use the proper 
means to prevent starvation, or, failing those means — a 
rare case — if their better-to-do relatives and friends do 
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their duty in supporting them, or their richer neighbours 
from motives of benevolence and Christian charity give 
them aid; as we may believe would far more extensively 
than at present be the case, were there no compulsory 
relief to which they might be left. The percentage of 
those who from causes out of their own control are in 
danger of starvation is small indeed. So we may con- 
clude from the general testimony of those ^who have 
studied the matter, from the perceptions of common 
sense, nay, from the beneficence of Divine Providence in 
the constitution and ordering of human society. Hence 
their relief is quite within the power of their more for- 
tunate relatives and friends, of common kindness and 
Christian charity. The benevolence which would have 
them relieved at the public expense, and particularly 
at the expense of the hard-pressed poorer ratepayei's, 
is a cheap and false benevolence. It is the well-known 
story, A sees B in distress, and would like the rest of 
the alphabet to relieve him. 

The fear of starvation is the force which since the 
primal curse sets the whole world in motion, and ope- 
rates not only as the great motive to labour, but as a 
stem monitor against folly and vice. Man in passing 
through life has by some one been compared to a wilful 
donkey which must be kept by blows and curbs from 
loitering or deviating from its path ! Poverty in its 
every form is among the disciplinarypenalties by which, 
or by the fear of which, he is kept moving on the right 
road. But the Poor Law says that poverty in its worst 
form, that of starvation, shall not occur. Yet it cannot 
prevent its occurrence, for numbers actually starve under 
the Poor Law through the causes already stated. In fact, 

N 
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the Poor Law promises to vice and folly an immunity 
from their natural consequences, saying to them, ^Te 
shall not surely starve;' and v^ell-known facts prove 
that in many cases the promise is a deception. 

Our Poor Law system has, indeed, been defended 
on religious grounds, as that it furnishes a provision 
against destitution. We believe that it is not the will 
of a beneficent Creator that any of his rational crea- 
tures should suffer destitution; but compulsory Poor 
Laws concur with men's wilful improvidence in causing 
it. Hence these laws cannot be regarded as defensible 
on the religious ground. Tet Scriptural authority is, 
as the writer has been actually told, appealed to in 
their favour. On this point texts are quoted, inculca- 
ting beneficence, such as the words in the Sermon on 
the Mount, * Give to him that asketh of thee.' It may, 
however, be observed, that such precepts are irrelevant 
to the question, as they relate to voluntary beneficence 
alone, not to compulsory contribution ; relate, in short, 
to giving, whereas Poor Law relief is a case of talcing 
away. The application of these texts to the economy 
of private bounty is foreign to the present subject, and 
will not therefore here be considered by us. 

To these arguments from benevolence, with their 
alleged religious basis, may justly be opposed the saying 
of one who was no political economist, but an inspired 
teacher, whose philanthropy in its highest sense cannot 
be called into question — ^ If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat'* — words which probably imply that no 
able-bodied idler shall live on the alms of the congre- 
gation. Such is the saying of St. Paul. That he would 
reprobate equally with the idle those who work indeed, 

» 2 Thess. iii. 10. 
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but care to lay by for their families nothing of the 
produce of work, may be gathered from another of 
his sayings — *If a man provide not [use no fore- 
thought] for his own, specially them of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel ;'* 
* The parents ought to lay up for the children.' ^ And 
with regard to widows' adult children and even grand- 
children, it is his precept that they * first learn to be 
dutifdl at their own home, and to requite their pro- 
genitors.'^ He seems also to enjoin the support of 
destitute relatives, whether in a nearer or a more re- 
mote degree ; for he bids ^ believing men and women, 
if they have widows, maintain them ; and for a reason 
applicable to the present day, with an alteration in the 
letter, Hhat the church [parish] be not burdened.' 
Others he bids * work with their hands, that they may 
walk honestly, and may have need of nothing.' Nor 
would he have a man work merely for the supply of his 
own necessities, but also that he * may have to give 
to him that needeth.' The more the spirit of this Apos- 
tolic teaching is carried out, the less assuredly will be 
the number of destitute persons, and these it will be 
quite in the power of their friends voluntarily to suc- 
cour. But the teaching of our Poor Laws and their 
well-meaning defendera is, * A man need not work, and 
yet he shall eat ; ' he need not lay by for his children ; 
he need exercise no forethought for his own, not even 
for them of his own house ; nor need sons or daughters 
requite their parents ; nor need people keep their rela- 

» 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
« 2 Cor. xii. 14. 

• 1 Thess. iv. 11, 12. Ei 14 ris. xhpa t^Kva ^ tKyova tx^i, iMvSwirw^ti 
rpSnov ihv'Riov oIkov fh<T€^^7» kc^ &fUMj3&s &«'o8t8^vai tms irpoy6v9if. 

N 2 
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tives from burdening other people; nor work, either 
that they may walk honestly and have need of nothing, 
or that they may have to give to them that need ! 

Strange, however, that Scriptural authority should 
have been appealed to in favour of compelled relief, 
when in the Scriptures all notion of compulsion in re- 
lieving the necessitous is distinctly rejected, and Chris- 
tians are bidden to do as they are ' disposed in their 
hearts, not grudgingly Or of necessity,' for the reason 
that ' God loveth a cheerful giver.' 

The greater part of the distress and destitution 
which abound in this wealthy, prosperous, and most 
charitable community, is the fruit of the Poor Laws — 
those very laws in favour of which the argument is used, 
*The poor must not starve.' The idle, the improvi- 
dent, the vicious, the sottish, whenever they look for- 
ward through the vista of years, see in their minds' 
eye the final refuge of *the parish.' *At the worst,' 
such characters think, * we cannot starve, let the worst 
come to the worst ; ' and such characters are only too 
prone to brave the worst. No wonder that such cha- 
racters suflFer distress and destitution, and sometimes 
starve. They will sometimes spend their parish allow- 
ance in drink and tobacco, and starve, though * relieved,* 
or they will refuse the oflFer of * the House,' and so starve; 
on which occasions a loud outcry will probably be raised 
against the parish authorities ! The prevention of des- 
titution is surely better than the attempt to remedy it ; 
but here we have a pretended remedy which immea- 
surably aggravates the evil. 

It is again argued in favour of compulsory relief, on 
the ground of benevolence, that destitution is some- 
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times caused by mere inability to find employment; 
and from this fact the conclusion is * jumped to' that 
* the law ' ought to find maintenance for the destitute. 
The notion, however, that men possessed of ordinary 
faculties cannot find employment is, according to the 
best testimony as well as common observation and ex- 
perience, far more often fictitious than real. Employ- 
ment, like other desirable things, cannot, indeed, always 
be found, unless it be sought for in good earnest and 
in the right way ; but unfortunately, under the train- 
ing of a law which assures maintenance to all who are 
unemployed, our hand-workers are offcen more apt to 
expect that employment will find them than they are 
in earnest to find employment. In short, this training 
makes the word * impossibility ' only too frequent in 
their vocabulary on this subject; though *will is a 
measure of power ' in this as in other things.* Further, 
when they are in employment, they are taught by the 
same law not to lay by from their wages against pos- 
sible intervals of enforced non-employment, nor to care 
much to keep their employment. The lesson, too, of 
helplessness and of a want of enterprise, nay, of a proud 
laziness, which this law impresses on our hand-working 
population, forbids them, when their own particular 
industry comes to a standstill, from turning their hands 
to other employment. The Switzer, the German, the 
Frenchman much more commonly possesses this ver- 

' The following statement illustrates the practicability of finding 
employment, where the word * cannot ' has been used : — * The dis- 
pauperized labourers have found employment to a greater extent than 
the most sanguine friends of the change could have anticipated in 
parishes where they were previotisly relieved as paupers.' — Poor Law 
Enquiry Commissioners' Report for 1834, pp. 363-4. 
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satile power of self-adaptation to new kinds of employ- 
ment, and is devoid of the sloth or false pride which 
would restrain him from applying his energies thereto. 
Even amongst ourselves, in the upper-middle or middle 
classes, we may frequently see men, when they find 
their wonted field of exertion closed against them, be- 
taking themselves readily to some other field, either 
here at home or in other parts of the globe. The varied 
faculties of man are not limited to one kind of exertion; 
and another occupation may be learnt by most men 
at a pinch, as well as another language. In fact, the 
case of a bona fide inability to find employment of some 
sort is a rare case indeed. Nor even in this case is it 
the business of legislation to provide men with mainte- 
nance at the expense of others; and, if such maintenance 
be provided, it will assuredly be made available by mul- 
titudes who could have employment, if they used due 
diligence in seeking it or due care to keep it when they 
have found it. 

Persons may, perhaps, still be found who will assert 
that ^ the law ' might or ought to find work and pay for 
all hand-workers who ostensibly cannot find them by 
their own search. But why should this finding of work 
and pay be limited to the case of hand-workers, and 
not be extended to the case of head-woiking people alsoP 
Why, upon this principle, should not * the law ' under- 
take to find patients for unemployed professors of 
medicine, briefs for briefiess lawyers, new canals and 
railroads for civil engineers wanting engagements, just 
as the late Emperor of the French found new streets 
and public buildings for the employment of hundreds 
of thousands of hand-workers, with notorious results of 
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indebtedness and high taxes, and conseqaently high 
prices? Nay, on this principle, why should not the 
State find war for officers of the army or navy, pining 
with their wives and chUdren on half-pay ? Or why 
should not the drudging author be remunerated from 
public funds, whenever he fails to sell at a profit works 
which he is fain to believe are calculated to enlighten 
the public ? To return, however, to the hand-workers. 
How can * the law ' (convenient abstraction) find out 
whether this or that man who is out of employment has 
made all due exertions to find it or to keep it ? Further, 
is *the law' to find work where none exists? Is Hhe law' 
to make work for all the unemployed ? Nay, work cannot 
be made, except at a ruinous waste of capital. This 

* finding of work' is the very principle of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, which enjoined parishes to take order for 

* setting the poor on work ' by purchasing soocks of 
^fiax, hemp, wool, iron,' and other materials, to be 
worked up by them at the work-house (hence so called), 
with results of failure only too familiar to those ac- 
quainted with our Poor Law history. In fact, Elizabeth's 
work-houses soon ceased to be work-hoxxses at all, and 
became what they are, mere lodging-houses for paupers. 
The practice of providing parish- work for able-bodied 
men, and employing them at regular wages, instead of 
offering them relief in the workhouse, ^ creates,' says 
Mr. Longley, a Poor Law Inspector, * an impression in 
the minds of the poor that they are entitled to demand 
at the hands of the guardians not merely relief, but 
labour : and it would place boards of guardians in 
Unions in which it is habitually adopted, in a position 
of great difficulty, if from a strike on the part of the 
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workmen, or from any other cause, a large body of la- 
bourers were suddenly thrown out of employment/ ^ 
This practice was reproduced, only in a more systema- 
tised form (for so principles, right or wrong, emerge 
on different occasions and in different ages and lands) in 
the notorious * organisation de travail,' with its * ateliers 
nationaux,' at Paris, among the Eevolutionary experi- 
ments of 1848 ; and by its speedy and hopeless break- 
down brought contempt and ridicule upon its patrons. 
In fact, every attempt to provide employment by law 
for all who are out of work must lead to mischief and 
soon come to an end. Such work must at the best be 
less profitable than the work done for private employers, 
because the inspectors of the work which is found by 
law, even if they mean honestly, are not actuated by the 
same keen motives of self-interest which impel private 
employers to take care that the work done is equivalent 
to the pay. Nor will men earning parish wages work 
with the same diligence as those who work for private 
employers, or * on their own account.' Again, when the 
public is an employer of labour, and therefore a pro- 
ducer of commodities, it competes unfairly with the 
private producer, as it commands a larger capital, can 
undersell him, and is likely to * flood ' the market with 
its productions ; as witness the outcries which we hear 
from handicraftsmen against the damaging effects 
wrought on their respective trades by the products of 
prison labour.^ 

> Mr» Longley's Report, 1871-2, page 100 of Local Government 
Report. 

2 Thus, for one among many instances, a deputation of * working 
men,' in May 1877, urged on the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department the injustice, as they regarded it, of employing convict 
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Furtlier, the law, if it andertake to employ all who 
happen to be unemployed, will render the employes of 
private persons unduly independent of their masters, 
by its standing oflfer of employment to all comers. 

Lastly, if the parish, the organ of * the law ' in this 
case, give higher or even equal wages, as compared with 
the wages given by private employers, it will tempt 
away employes from the service of their masters ; if it 
give less wages, it will lower the rate of wages. 

Briefly to sum up what has just now been said, if 
* the law ' provide mere maintenance, without work, to 
all who ostensibly cannot find work, it will assuredly 
cause an undue number of persons to be out of work ; 
if it provide them with work, and therefore with main- 
labour, and thus competing with free labour in the market ; and were 
informed that * the whole question of prison labour was under the 
attention of the Government.' The effect of employment by the State 
in lowering the price of labour seems to be thoroughly recognized by 
the hand-working classes, as we may judge from abundant instances, 
among which may be cited the resolution adopted at a Trades' Union 
Ck)ngress at Leicester in September 1877, * against the unfair com- 
petition of reformatories in the labour-market.' Similar complaints 
are made by employers against the employment of prisoners in manu- 
facturing saleable commodities. For example, at the end of the 
Session of 1877, Mr. Hopwood, member for a manufacturing borough, 
put this significant question in the House of Commons — * If it were 
true that prisoners in Manchester or Salf ord Gaols were employed in 
the manufacture of buttons, and how far it was proposed to extend the 
employment of prisoners in this trade ? ' The Home Secretary, in 
answering the question, admitted that prisoners were so employed, 
and that complaints against the practice had been made Vby large and 
rich manufacturers.' We may regard these complaints in the parti- 
cular cases as unreasonable from another point of view than that of 
the manner in which the market of labour and of manufactured 
articles is affected by this kind of work ; yet these complaints illustrate 
the general principle that employment of labour by the State competes 
unfairly with private capital and free labour. 
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tenance also, it will do so at a greater or less loss, and 
in becoming an employer of labour, and a producer of 
marketable commodities, it will bear hard upon tbe 
rightful interests of private employers and producers, 
and of independent hand- workers. I have said nothing 
here of the injustice done to the rate-paying portion of 
the community in taxing them for the support, even 
with employment, of all who are not working for pri- 
vate employers. 

Thus, then, the supposed benevolence of compulsory 
relief, while it impoverishes and demoralizes the classes 
who lean upon it, proves to be a manifold injustice in 
its operation, both on the rate-paying public and on 
private employers and producers, and on independent 
wages-earners also, and workers on their own account. 

Those persons who, on the supposed ground of bene- 
volence, advocate the system of maintenance by law, as 
though it were necessary for the subsistence of its ob- 
jects, seem in eflfect to regard them as children, natu- 
rally incapable of looking forward and making provision 
for their own future in life. Are, then, those who take 
this view wholly unable to put themselves mentally 
in the position of these classes, so as to realize in them 
also the possession of the same natural faculty of fore- 
thought which they themselves possess? It is to be 
presumed that most of those amongst us who advocate 
compulsory relief on the ground of * benevolence,' will 
recognize in its objects the existence of the faculty of 
forethought vrith regard to the concerns of a future 
state ; yet implicitly they deny to them the possession 
of that faculty vdth regard to the concerns of the pre- 
sent brief stage of existence. For the British hand- 
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worker, and especially the agricultural labourer, is often 
looked upon as though he were incompetent to judge of 
the conduct proper to be pursued in his circumstances, 
and to manage his own concerns; as though he needed 
help on every side, and at every turn — he must be fed, 
physicked, clothed, taught, taken care of, instructed, 
entertained and amused, at the gratuitous expense of 
others, compelled or voluntary ; patted on the back as a 
• good boy,' and sometimes soothed as an ill-used good 
boy ; tiU he begins to think himself helpless, and to look 
for all this * coddling ' and * cockering up,' and yet to 
fancy himself aggrieved. Doubtless, by practically treat- 
ing these classes as children. Poor Law and its advocates 
go some way towards making them ' children of a 
larger growth,' towards stunting in their minds man's 
faculty of * looking before,' and towards inducing in 
them a corresponding carelessness about the adverse 
contingencies of the future ; but the childish improvi- 
dence thus induced is the primary mischief of these 
laws J 

Benevolence in the Poor Law system ! Surely there 

* How far the hand-working classes have been looked upon as 
children in point of ability to take care of themselves may be seen 
from the following passage of the Report of 1834 : — * To suppose that 
the poor are the. proper managers of their own concerns ; that a man's 
wages ought to depend on his services and not on his wants ; that the 
earnings of an ordinary labourer are naturally equal to the support of 
an ordinary family ; that the welfare of that family naturally depends 
on his conduct j that he is bound to exercise any sort of prudence or 
economy . . . a/re views whieh many of those who have resided in 
pauperized rwral districts seem to regard as too adswd for formal 
refutation.' — Report, p. 63. It is no wonder that the law administered 
under the influence of such sentiments has induced in those classes 
much of the moral helplessness and security of the child who expects 
his daily food to come to him as naturally as the sun rises and sets. 
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is real cruelty on a large scale in a system whicli tends 
to make and to keep a large portion of the population 
poor, abject, and helpless — cruelty in holding out to 
them all its inducements to sloth, reckless self-indul- 
gence, intemperance, and immorality. A short-sighted 
and ^ weak-kneed ' benevolence may advocate the con- 
tinuance of such a system ; but a far-seeing and robust 
benevolence would surely seek its abrogation. 

True benevolence no less than politico- economic 
considerations would, as it is here contended, lead to 
the abrogation of compulsory relief. Its sudden abro- 
gation, however, would on all sides be regarded as 
inexpedient and impracticable. Pauperism has become 
so deeply ingrained by traditional custom into the 
minds of a large portion of the population that it can- 
not be hastily got rid of. The law on which they have x 
been so long used to build for their subsistence in the 
future cannot be withdrawn until they have by degrees 
learnt to rely on themselves. The wages-earning class, 
together with the rest of the community, must doubt- 
less for some time go on suflfering, in part at least, the 
effects of a lengthened course of false legislation. The 
aversion to change, to which Burke has ascribed the 
stability of our institutions, forbids any abrupt abolition 
of a long-established system of law, affecting the habits 
of the population, however it be condemned by political 
science as wrong in principle, or proved by experience 
to be mischievous in practice. Our Poor Law is in- 
deed the Magna Charta of Improvidence ; but even such 
a Magna Charta cannot be rescinded in a day, however 
imaginary the right to which it gives an apparent 
claim. But a gradual abolition of the law, accompanied 
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with remedial measures, would apparently be free from 
rational objection, until the British wages-earner, who 
has been treated as a child, and taught to think and act 
as a child, by this * paternal,' nay, ^grandmotherly' 
species of legislation, has been trained to dispense with 
the pap-boat of Poor Laws and to feed himself; has re- 
cognized the fact that he is * a man for a' that,' and 
must in reason take the responsibilities and duties of 
manhood, and be credited with its mental faculties ; and 
has learnt that manliness consists not only in the asser- 
tion of rights, but in accepting one's lot in life with all 
its exigencies as well as its advantages, consists not 
only in demanding, but in deserving also, bearing and 
forbearing. So far ago as fifty-eight years, the neces- 
sity of abolishing Poor Laws was recognized by persons 
of high intelligence, including the late celebrated Eev. 
Sydney Smith, who, in a number of the ^ Edinburgh 
Review' for 1819, thus expresses himself on the sub- 
ject — * There are two points which we consider as now 
admitted by all men of sense : first, that the Poor Laws 
must be abolished ; secondly, that they must be very 
gradually abolished.' And the same writer continues 
in language applicable, with some abatements, to the 
present state of the law. * With respect to the gradual 
abolition, it must be observed that the present redundant 
population of the country has been entirely produced by 
the Poor Laws, and nothing could be so grossly unjust 
as to encourage people to such a vicious multiplication, 
and then when you happen to discover your folly, im- 
mediately to starve them into annihilation. You have 
been calling upon your population for two hundred 
years to beget more children ; taught them to lay by 
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nothing for matrimony, nothing for children, nothing 
for age, but to depend upon justices of the peace for 
every human want. The folly is now detected ; but the 
people who are the finiit of it remain. It was madness 
to call them into existence, but it would be the height 
of cold-blooded cruelty to get rid of them by any other 
than the most gradual and gentle means.' Fifteen years 
after Mr. Sydney Smith wrote these words, a departure 
from the old course of poor-legislation was indeed taken 
in the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. This Act 
might have seemed to promise the ultimate abandon- 
ment of the Poor Law system ; but of later years con- 
siderable retrogression towards the evils of the older 
law has been made through the perversion of the 
amended law. Even in present circumstances, there- 
fore, few, perhaps, who have paid attention to the sub- 
ject wlQ be disposed to differ from the above-named 
eminent authority as to the necessity of the abolition of 
Poor Laws, while admitting the necessity of their 
gradual aboUtion. 

There are, however, advocates for the retention of 
Poor Law who seem possessed with a notion that dis- 
abled hand-workers, though they have been duly in 
receipt of their stipulated wages, still have some un- 
settled claim on * the country ' or on ^ society.' They 
are, therefore, according to this notion, entitled to 
public support, when they can no longer work. It seems 
that ^ the country ' or ^ society ' has had the best of their 
strength in their health and youth, and is therefore 
bound to support them in sickness or old age. In this 
picture the British hand-worker is in fact made to pose 
as a meritorious personage, nay, as a patriot, whose 
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energies have been exhausted in the service of his 
country, and who thus has established a claim on its 
gratitude. Let us suppose a hard- worked barrister or 
medical man, who depended on his professional income 
and who spent it all as he made it, claiming, when 
disabled from work, a maintenance at the public cost 
on the ground of his * public services.' * The country,' 
he might say, or * society, has had the best of my intel- 
lectual strength in my health and youth, and is therefore 
bound to maintain me in my sickness or old age.' What 
would be thought of such a claim P Yet the mechanic 
or miner, when he was earning his wages, was no more 
laying the country under an obligation to him than was 
the barrister or medical man when he was earning his 
fees. Each was paid for his work, and there his claim 
ended. The notion that the disabled wages-earner is 
still a creditor on some party is alarming by its capabi- 
lity of indefinite extension, so that no one hiring service 
of any kind would know when his liabilities ended. 
Surely, however, in all common sense the payment of 
stipulated hire precludes all further claims to recom- 
pense, whether from private sources or public fands. 

But there is an argument in favour of the retention of 
compulsory relief in a partial form, which requires notice, 
chiefly from the weight of the authority with which it has 
been propounded. In his ^ Lectures on Pauperism, its 
Evils and their Eemedies,' at pages 50-56, Professor 
Fawcett, reasoning from the mischievous operation of 
individual alms-giving and of charitable endowments, 
decides in favour of retaining compulsory relief, though 
he would abolish the out-door form of that relief. In the 
Professor's view, the facts which he adduces, to use his 
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own words, ^conclusively prove that it would be extremely 
miscliievous still further to encourage the foundation of 
charitable endowments, or more powerfully to stimulate 
indiscriminate almsgiving. It is, however, absolutely 
certain that both these eflFects would follow, if the Poor 
Law were entirely abolished.' The question, then, may 
be reduced to these simple terms : * Which involves the 
less evil, providing for the destitute by compulsory 
relief, or leaving them to the operation of voluntary 
charity ?' Admitting the harm often done by voluntary 
charity, individual or endowed, in the encouragement of 
improvident conduct, the present writer must avow his 
belief, on grounds now to be stated, that incalculably 
greater harm is done in this direction by compulsory 
relief. The'first ground of his belief is this — that let 
a system of compulsory relief be as carefully devised as 
possible, it wiU be increasingly perverted and abused in 
practice. In support of this ground he would refer to 
the acknowledged perversion and abuse which Eliza- 
beth's Statute of 1602 underwent in no long time, and 
to the practical failure of the restricting provisions of 
the Act of 1834, which meant in-door maintenance to 
be the rule and out-door relief to be the rare exception. 
How thoroughly this intention of the Act has been 
frustrated is a matter of common and regretful observa- 
tion; the number of paupers throughout the country 
receiving out-door relief is to the number of paupers 
maintained in the Union house as five to one, and in 
some Unions as eight or even more to one. The diffi- 
culty of adhering to salutary rules in the administration 
of compulsory relief is well illustrated by the account 
which a Poor Law Inspector, Mr. Wodehouse, gives of 
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lis conference on the subject. with a certain Board of 
Guardians : * At a meeting of a Board which I attended/ 
says this gentleman, * I took occasion to call their atten- 
tion to the exceptionally high rate of pauperism in their 
Union, and to several points which appeared objection- 
able in their mode of administering relief. A large 
number of guardians were present, and, in the course of 
the discussion, one member stated it as his belief that 
the large majority of the guardians agreed with what I 
had said, and were prepared to assent to the principles 
which I had endeavoured to enforce ; " but somehow,'' 
he added, " when we come to act as a Board, we don't 
carry them out." None of the other guardians expressed 
any dissent from this statement, and I have no reason 
to doubt it was correct.' The fact is that there are a 
number of uncontrollable agencies at work, which must 
ensure a greater or less perversion and relaxation of the 
best devised and most stringent law of compulsory relief. 
Pear, favour, indolence, mistaken benevolence at others' 
expense,^ in the administrators of any such law, will 
inevitably co-operate with the importunity and some- 
times the fraud also of applicants to its maladministra- 
tion. K, as Professor Fawcett's view implies, there be 
a tendency to indiscriminateness in the dispensation of 
private alms, such a tendency is far stronger in the dis- 
pensation of public funds. If people are too careless in 
selecting the objects of their own voluntary benefactions, 
they are immeasurably more careless in selecting objects 

* * A Guardian is disposed to relieve anyoDe who has resided near 
himself, because he will only have to bear a fractional charge of it 
himself.* — Speech of W. H. Beach, Esq., M.P., at a Poor Law Con- 
ference, October, 1875. 
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on whom to bestow the enforced contributions of the 
public. Hence private charity, when it is charged with 
the whole business of relieving destitution, is more 
likely to be judicious than compulsory aid is likely to 
be administered in accordance with the most carefully 
devised law. In short, compulsory relief rnvst be more 
indiscriminate than voluntary relief need be. In refer- 
ence, however, to Professor Fawcett's apparent prefer- 
ence, in the above quoted passage from his * Lectures 
on Pauperism,' of compulsory over voluntary relief, we 
may appeal from the Professor in his Lecture to the 
Professor in his * Manual of Political Economy.' At 
page 359 of that work he appears to argue for the 
abolition of all compulsory relief. * Believing,' says he, 
^ as we do, that the Poor Laws have not only exerted a 
most baneful influence in the past, but are also at the 
present time offering a most serious encouragement to 
improvidence, the question may be asked. Would it be 
wise and just to abolish the legal claim to be maintained 
which everyone now has ? To this question it may at 
once be replied that it would be neither wise nor just to 
introduce such a fandamental change precipitately. . . . 
The abolition of parochial relief ought to be carried out 
gradually, and should form a part of a comprehensive 
scheme of social and economic reform.' It can hardly 
be doubted that the Professor here argues in favour of 
the abolition of compulsory relief, and therefore, infer- 
entially, in favour of its necessary alternative, voluntary 
relief, imperfect though it be ; and while no method of 
dealing with collective poverty can be perfect, that which 
has the less imperfection is the better. 

But the chief ground on which the present writer 
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rests his belief in the more harmful properties of com- 
pulsory relief is that it exerts a more demoralizing 
influence than voluntary relief. Private beneficence 
must be precarious, compulsory relief is assured. Hence 
the thriftless can only calculate that they may be sup- 
ported by the one, while they believe that they must be 
supported by the other. And this difference between 
may and must in the anticipations of the pauperized 
mind is immeasurable in its results on conduct. The 
less the probability of relief, the less will be the amount 
of unthrift ; while the certainty of reUef is to unthrift 
a positive and prevailing encouragement. Hence, as a 
general rule, where relief is exclusively voluntary, the 
poverty will chiefly be of an involuntary kind ; where 
compulsory relief exists, the poverty will be chiefly of 
the kind which is wilfully incurred. 

This difference between the moral effect of Poor Law 
relief and of voluntary relief is well stated by Mr. 
Longley, a Poor Law Lispector, in his Eeport for the 
year 1873-4 : ^ It is indeed the very fact that Poor Law 
relief may be claimed by the destitute as of right which 
constitutes the main difference between its administra- 
tion and that of relief which is charitable and therefore 

voluntary Eelief given as of right must tend to 

encourage improvidence to a greater degree than that 
which, being a matter not of right but of voluntary pre- 
carious and intermittent charity, cannot be so surely 
anticipated as a future resource.' ^ 

Of the almost mechanical certainty with which 

egal provision against individual adversity of any kind 

acts in encouraging improvident and reckless conduct, 

* Report of Local Government Board for 1873-4, p. 145 

o 2 
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a noteworthy example has been supplied to the present 
writer by a French correspondent. His letter shall be 
quoted in the original language: *Je puis vous ap- 
porter un argument qui prouve jusqu'a quel point pent 
aller I'insouciance de I'homme quand il sent derriSre 
lui une loi ou mSme une coutume sur lesquelles lui ou 
les siens peuvent compter pour I'avenir. H est arriv6 
frequemment que des ouvriers employes dans des fa- 
briques ont et6 tu^s ou mutiles dans le service de leurs 
patrons. L'ouvrier ou sa famille ont alors droit a une 
indemnity que jusqu'ici les tribunaux ont largement 
accord^e. Mais voyez la consequence de cette liberality 
des tribunaux. On en est a remarquer dans les diffS- 
rents proems qui se deroulent devant les cours que les 
ouvriers prennent beaucoup moins de precautions et 
s'exposent sans n6cessit6, comme s'ils comptaient en cas 
d'accident sur Pindemnit^ que le tribunal ne manque 
pas d'accorder en de telles circonstances. Je tiens ces 
remarques de — , commis-greffier a la cour d'appel de — , 
et par consequent on ne pent Stre mieux plac6 pour 
Stre bien renseign^ a cet egard. On comprendra facile- 
ment que si Phomme raisonne ainsi quand il y va de 
ses membres ou de sa vie, il dira beaucoup plus facile- 
ment encore, Mangeons, buvons ; quand nous n'aurons 
plus rien, les lois des pauvres sont la.' 

The same gentleman adds his testimony, as an im- 
partial looker-on, to the effect of our Poor Laws in 
creating improvidence: ^Parmi les causes trSs-nom- 
breuses de paup^risme en Angleterre, ne pourrait-on 
compter le d^faut de pr^voyance engendr^ d'un cdi6 
par cette arriere-fensee, plutdt instinctive que raisonnee, 
que, si Pouvrier vient a manquer, il trouvera des secours 
qui lui sont dus par la paroisse ou par PEtat.' 
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I would also commend to the attention of those 
who think that compulsory Poor Laws in any shape 
are preferable to private benevolence, the following 
extract from the same letter, accounting for the ad- 
mitted superiority of the French wages-earning classes 
over the English in point of prudential parsimony : * II 
y a de Faveu de tout le monde moins de ces pauvres 
dont vous parlez en France qu'en Angleterre. Le tra- 
vailleur epargne plus chez nous que chez vous. Quelle 
en est la raison? D'abord nous n'avons pas les lois 
des pauvres, c'est quelque chose ; I'assistance publique 
est organisee sur une vaste 6chelle, mais en aucun cas 
le necessiteux ne pent s'y consid6rer comme un droit, 
chacun par consequent doit songer a son propre avenir.' 

These facts seem to tell powerfully against any 
system of legal relief. 

Again, in comparing the effects of compulsory with 
the effects of voluntary relief, it should be considered 
that the latter is the less demoralizing, in that it is gene- 
rally received with gratitude, or, at least, with some 
sense of an obligation ; whereas the former is received 
as a matter of course, and often under the false impres- 
sion that it is due by an absolute right. 

It would seem, therefore, that while there can be no 
perfect system of dealing with collective destitution, 
the imperfections inherent in the nature of its compul- 
sory relief far outweigh the imperfections, which may 
attach to private beneficence, and which the writer 
suggests to be the more easily reducible of the two. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in dealing with 
destitution in a community — and difficulties greater or 
less in the matter may always be apprehended — what- 
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ever the imperfections in any method for its alleviation^ 
and there will be imperfections in every such method ; 
the worst, the most slovenly and most mischievous 
method of dealing with it that the wit of man has 
devised, seems to be that of granting to it a perpetual 
lien on the industry and savings of the rest of the 
community, or, in other words, that of giving it a legal 
right to relief; and so indefinitely extending it by the 
removal of the strongest motives to the avoidance of it^ 
and at the same time bringing into play all those 
inevitable agencies of demoralisation, and creating 
those drawbacks to the national wealth, which expe- 
rience has shown to be the concomitants of the com- 
pulsory method of relieving the destitute. 

Eeverting, therefore, to the point before us — the 
abolition of this method — ^the writer would offer some 
suggestions for what the late Mr. Sydney Smith called 
* the gradual and gentle abolition of it ' — the abolition 
of it by degrees, and with the accompaniment of reme- 
dial and mitigatory measures. 

The first step in the process would be the annul- 
ment of out-door relief to able-bodied paupers. The 
annulment of out-relief to this class might be benefi- 
cially accompanied by such a modification of the Law 
of Settlement as would make one year's unrelieved 
residence within the limits of a particular Union a title 
to * settlement ' in that Union. Some law of settlement 
— impolitic as any law of Settlement in itself may be — 
seems yet a necessary complement of a law of compul- 
sory aid ; and, indeed, one wrong step in legislation, as 
in some other things, seems to induce another wrong 
step, as necessary to palliate the consequences of the 
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original error, leading, however, to still further per- 
plexity, trouble, and bewilderment. An erroneous 
course having been instituted, every expedient to meet 
the evils which will be incurred, save the one expedient 
of retracing that course with all practicable speed, will 
but shift them, and will probably lead to a still worse 
state of things. Thus our Poor Laws induced the 
expedient of the Laws of Settlement. But we may 
observe how in several respects these laws came to 
work mischief. They made it the interest of the 
owners of whole parishes to pull down cottages on 
their property, so as to drive the labourers who worked 
upon it into other parishes, wherein they would acquire 
settlement, with its corresponding right to * relief.* 
By thus driving into other parishes the labourers on 
their property, the owners would relieve it from the 
charge of poor rates, and thus be enabled to obtain 
higher rents. These same Laws of Settlement also 
furnished a motive to many a manufacturing capitalist 
for building his * mill * on the edge of the parish in 
which his * hands ' lived, so that he himself, carrying 
on his business in a different parish, would escape from 
his share in the poor-relief upon which they and their 
families would come. Here assuredly was a great 
grievance, by which those who profited by labour threw 
upon others the legal relief of the labourers. The 
grievance was brought before Parliament; and in 1863 
an Act, called the Union Chargeability Act, was passed, 
by which the area of rating was extended from the 
parish to the Union-district, so as to compel the evasive 
landowners and ^millowners' aforesaid to contribute 
towards the ^ relief of those who worked on their land 
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or in their factories. This seemed a promising adjust-* 
ment. But what was the consequence ? An injustice 
was done to the ratepayers of parishes, in which 
pauperism was scanty, in obliging them to contribute 
to the relief of the paupers of other parishes within the 
Union. For example, in a small parish in Somerset- 
shire, there happen to be but two paupers; but the 
rate-payers of this parish have to contribute to the 
maintenance of all the paupers within the Union. In 
ta<ily the extension of the area of rating from the Parish 
to the Union was in favour of the ratepayers of large 
parishes as against the ratepayers of smaller parishes 
within the same Union-district. Further, the interest 
of the Poor-Law authorities of a particular parish, in 
keeping down its pauperism, was diminished, in that 
the ratepayers of that parish would now have to bear 
only a fractional part of the charge of maintaining its 
own paupers. ^ A few more paupers here,' they would 
say, 'will make hardly any difference to our rates;' 
whereas, under the previous system of parish-rating, 
they would have to bear the whole cost of supporting 
the paupers of their own parish. The result has been 
a laxer administration of out-relief since the passing of 
the Union Chargeability Act, and a consequent rise of 
poor-rates and increase of pauperism. In fact, the 
system of compulsory relief being, as is here contended, 
erroneous in itself, the consequence is that any remedy 
for one of its mischiefs only replaces it by another mis- 
chief, which again requires a remedy, and so on indefi- 
nitely, with a zigzag alternation between mischief and 
remedy, and mischief again. With regard, however, 
to the Settlement Laws, which are the point imme-r 
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diately before us — laws of which the expediency is now 
being widely canvassed — if they were abrogated during 
the continuance of our Poor Laws, and if relief were 
given to applicants irrespectively of domiciliation, we 
should, it is feared, have paupers travelling at will 
over the kingdom, and sojourning during' pleasure in 
particular Unions, according to their caprice or con- 
venience, and so bringing fresh burdens on the rate- 
payers of those Unions.^ There would be also the 
danger that every great centre of industry would 
attract to itself an excessive number of wages-earners, 
who, as soon as a stoppage of work took place in their 
particular industry, or as they themselves were dis- 
abled from working by sickness, accident, or age, would 
throw themselves on the poor-rates of the locality ; or 
that the doles of endowed charities would attract a 

' The raison d'etre of Settlement Laws is well explained in the 
following extract : — * The poor of the parish are in one sense all 
who happen to be in the parish at the time of their being in dis- 
tress ; for the parish in which they happen to be is bound to afford 
such paupers immediate or, as it is called, casual relief. But if 
the same parish were bound also to afford continued relief to, or 
permanently to maintain, all the destitute who should come within 
it, the burden of supporting the poor might press very unequally 
upon different parishes. Paupers would then, influenced by their 
own fancy, or instigated to exonerate some other parish, have the 
power of fastening themselves for ever on any particular parish, or 
of roaming at pleasure from one parish to another in unrestricted 
vagrancy. The 13 & 14 Car. n., which is the foundation of our 
Settlement Laws, was passed to obviate these evils.' It may be 
added that one reason for the Settlement Law of Charles II. was 
the vagrant habits prevalent in the population at a time when a 
large part of the country was covered with forests and morasses, 
abounding in game, and offering temptations to a lawless and ad- 
venturous life, and when there were wide tracts of waste land on 
which adventurers would seek to settle themselves permanently. 
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still greater number of aspirants than they now attract^ 
angmenting in the particular localities a mass of pau- 
perism of the worst form. 

Even with our present Settlement Laws a con- 
siderable amount of migration, with a view either to 
profitable employment or charitable donations, takes 
place, and, through the operation of the Poor Laws, 
presses unfairly on the original inhabitants of the 
particular localities to which the migration is made. 
One form which this industrial migration— oppressive 
to local payers of poor-rates — assumes, is when 
an obscure place suddenly rises, on account of its 
salubrity or other natural attractions, into public 
favour, and when a number of builders, speculators in 
building, house-jobbers, and contractors, availing them- 
selves of the opportunity with the unerring instincts of 
trade, bring to the spot hundreds of masons, brick- 
layers, carpenters, and other artificers, and continue 
their house-building operations for several years. At 
length this particular form of industry works itself out ; 
but a large number of the aforesaid handworkers, with 
their families, remain and saddle themselves on the 
poor-rates of the locality. In the absence of any law 
of settlement, it is probable that all the above-men- 
tioned gravitations of population to attractive centres 
of employment or charity, and the consequent spolia- 
tion of the local ratepayers, would take place to a still 
greater extent than is the case at present. But any 
law of Settlement must carry with it this great evil, 
that it hinders in a measure, greater or less, according 
to the exigency of the terms of settlement, the free 
circulation of labour^ discouraging: in such measure 
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the honest worker from carrying his valuable commo- 
dity of labour to the best market, making labour scarce 
and dear in one place, over-abundant and cheap in 
another, causing a congestion of population in one part 
of the body of the nation, and a tenuity of population 
in another part. Adam Smith, in his * Wealth of 
Nations,' asserted, says Professor Fawoett, that there 
was probably no artisan of forty years of age who had 
not suflFered from the Law of Settlement.^ So long, 
however, as we have a system of compulsory * relief,* we 
must, it is argued, have some law of Settlement ; and 
the usual compromise, so called, between having some- 
thing and not having it at all — viz., having a little of it 
— ^would, as an accompaniment to the cessation of able- 
bodied out-relief, seem the best expedient. If settle- 
ment were made comparatively easy, it might still act 
as some discouragement to the vagrancy of idle paupers, 
while it would less deter others from the enterprising 
change of abode in quest of remunerative employment. 
It is, indeed, argued, that the total abolition of Set- 
tlement Laws would be expedient, if effected conjointly 
with the abolition of all out-door relief. In support of 
this argument the case of Ireland is adduced, where 
scarcely any out-door relief is granted, and no Settle- 
ment Laws exist at all. In fact, hundreds of Irish 
paupers, attracted by the allurements of English out- 
relief and Settlement Laws, flock over to our seaport 
towns, such as Liverpool, and quarter themselves upon 
the rate-payers ; and, it may be added, if sent back to 
Ireland by our parish authorities before gaining a set- 

' * Manual of Political Economy — the Poor Law and its influence 
on Pauperism.' 
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tlement, frequently return to England at the first oppor- 
tunity offered. In Ireland, however, it is stated, no 
inconvenience arises to ratepayers of particular locali- 
ties from influxes of population into them, as the offer 
of the workhouse is found to be a sufficient check to 
the augmentation of pauperism in such localities. The 
conclusion from this fact would be in favour of the 
abolition of our Settlement Laws, if conjoined with the 
abolition of all out-door relief, in checking the practice 
of which lies the chief use of the Settlement Laws. If not 
the abolition, at least the modification, of these laws 
seems expedient, as an accompaniment of the cessation 
of out-relief. 

The efficacy of the refusal of out-relief, coupled 
with the offer of the workhouse, in dispauperizing the 
able-bodied, may be seen from the following striking 
statement of Mr. Cowell, an Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner, which occurs in the Eeport of 1834 :^ — *New 
life, new energy, is infused into the constitution of the 
pauper ; he is aroused like one from sleep ; his relation 
with all his neighbours, high and low, is changed ; he 
surveys his former employers with new eyes. He begs 
a job ; he will not take a denial ; he discovers that 
every man wants something to be done. He desires to 
make up this man's hedges, to clear out another man's 
ditches, to grub stumps out of hedge-rows for a third ; 
nothing escapes his eye, and he is ready to turn his 
hand to anything. In fact, the speed with which the 
method produces its ameliorating effects is one of the 
most remarkable characteristics. Mr. Baker told me 
that one man, after having been in Uley workhouse but 

» Pages 247-8. 
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a few hours, was so disgusted that lie begged permis* 
sion to leave it instantly. Upon being told that the 
rules did not permit anyone to quit the workhouse who 
did not make the application before 12 o'clock in the 
day, he displayed the greatest anxiety at the prospect 
of being kept in till that hour the next day, and pestered 
the governor with repeated requests to be permitted to 
depart in the interval. Yet this was a man pretending 
that he was starving for want of employment; and, though 
he knew that he was secure of enjoying within the work- 
house excellent food, clothing, and lodgings, yet the 
prospect of restraint spurred him instantly to quit it, 
and seek to maintain himself. But still more remark- 
able is the fact that the instant the system [of in-door 
maintenance] was put in action at TJley, the work- 
house changed the whole of its inmates three times in 
one week.* 

In fact, the workhouse system of relief carries into 
effect the great principle which the Poor Law Enquiry 
Commissioners of 1832 enunciate with a view to dis- 
pauperization, Hhat the condition of the able-bodied 
pauper should be less eligible than the condition of 
the independent labourer/ It might, possibly, indeed, 
be supposed that the condition of the out-door able- 
bodied pauper with his parish-pittance was less eligible 
than the condition of the independent worker in receipt 
of fair wages. But abundant experience proves that 
the condition of the demoralized able-bodied pauper in 
receipt of out-door relief is not less eligible in his eyes 
than the condition of the independent labourer. To a 
pauper of this kind, the pleasures of idleness, of free 
locomotion, of companionship, compensate for his infe- 
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riority, in a pecuniary respect, to tlie industrious wages- 
earner, ' The House ' alone is the form of relief which 
such a pauper thinks less eligible than the condition of 
the wages-earning worker. 

Principles produce the same effect in whatever 
country they are applied ; and the principle of in-door 
maintenance had the same efPect as among ourselves 
when it was applied not long since in Egypt, as the 
present writer is informed by a near relation, then re- 
siding in that country. The Eledive, in order to put 
a check to the mendicity prevailing at Cairo, opened, 
at the suggestion of a European adviser, an establish- 
ment for in-door maintenance. For a week it was fiill, 
but at the end of that week not an inmate remained 
in it! 

Again, as another step towards the total abolition 
of out-relief, and ultimately of all forced relief, it would 
appear necessary to limit to an admission into the work- 
house the public maintenance of illegitimate children 
and their mothers, when the mothers themselves can- 
not find means, nor the fathers be compelled to mfike 
provision, for the maintenance of such children. 

Experience, in Scotland as well as in England, has 
clearly shown that the administration of out-relief in 
this case not only removes that restraint upon unchas- 
tity which is furnished by the prospect of the burden 
of maintaining the offspring, but that it also gives a 
direct encouragement to this vice. A resident land- 
owner in Scotland, known to the present writer, has 
given him the following account of the tendency of out- 
relief to encourage unchastity : — * I was one day in our 
soup-kitchen, temporarily established, during a severe 
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winter, for the benefit of the poor in a town in Scotland. 
Observing one young woman receive an unduly large por- 
tion, I asked her for an explanation. This was given, in 
broad Scotch, with the utmost sangfroidj and without 
shame or remorse. She said she had four children, and 
was unmarried ; that in her trade (!) one or two chil- 
dren did not answer; it was the many that paid, as 
for each child she got 2s. 6d. a week. She was there- 
fore receiving 2Z. a month, or 24Z. a year ; while honest 
hard-working mothers of families could scarcely earn 
half this sum. In Scotland such cases are found by 
thousands and tens of thousands.* ^ Surely it were on 
all accounts better that the children of such mothers, 
together with the mothers themselves, received no other 
parish support than as inmates of the workhouse. 

In England, according to the testimony of a Poor 
Law Inspector, * widows with bastard children obtain 
out-relief.'^ Assuredly it would be expedient, as a check 
both on immorality and pauperism, that in all such 
cases out-relief should be refused. 

In the present administration of out-door relief there 
is an occasional practice that cannot be too soon or too 
resolutely discontinued. I refer to the granting of that 
relief under the threat of the applicant that he will let 
himself starve if it be refused to him, rather than enter 
the workhouse. This threat of virtual suicide is the 
more likely to be held out by the unscrupulous pauper 
in proportion as he sees that the authorities are likely 
to be wrought upon by it. It needs hardly to be ob- 

* The Report of the Registrar-General for 1871 gives nearly one in 
ten as the proportion of illegitimate births in Scotland. 
« Mr. Longley's Report for 1871-2, p. 101, 
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served that, if the practice of yielding out-reKef to this 
threat were to become general, every artful pauper in 
the kingdom would have ready to his hand an effectual 
instrument for the extortion of the coveted advantage. 
However, though the threat may in a few instances 
have been carried out through the obstinate pride and 
desperation of the applicant, it is evidently always 
staked on the chance of intimidating the authorities. 
Let it therefore be once made an understood thing that 
the offer of the House is the offer of * Hobson's choice,* 
and these threats of starvation will soon cease. No 
mendicant threatens that if his request be refused, he 
will destroy himself, as he knows that such a threat 
would be useless. It may be added that the doctrine 
of ' consequential damages ' would be carried too far 
against the Poor Law authorities, if they were held 
responsible for the wilful starvation of anyone to whom 
they have made the offer of the House, that is, of 
gratuitous lodging, food, and clothing ! It has been 
suggested that the removal to the House might with 
advantage be made compulsory in cases of manifest 
and helpless destitution, as is the practice in another 
country ; but it may be believed that the force of hunger 
will be sufficient to induce an entrance into the House, 
if there be a certainty that hunger will be satisfied in 
no other place. 

In the frequent case of wife-desertion, the total dis- 
continuance of out-relief would not only prevent the 
noted frauds and collusions between absconding hus- 
bands and their wives, but would also prove a great 
check to wife-desertion itself. If the workhouse were 
the invariable destination of deserted wives coming on 
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the parish, husbands would be less ready to desert them, 
and the wives would have an additional motive for en- 
deavouring to retain the aflfections and presence of their 
kusbands. 

Meanwhile, as we may gather from observation and 
the Reports of Poor Law Inspectors, it would seem that 
with the view of ensuring greater discrimination and 
vigilance in the administration of relief, the present 
number of relieving officers should in many districts be 
increased. They would then be able to exercise a more 
careful investigation into the circumstances of indi- 
vidual paupers and their near relations, so as to be 
able to judge of the fitness of each applicant's case, and 
prevent as far as possible the numerous kinds of fraud 
which it appears are at present practised in the recep- 
tion of relief. * The neglect of the duty of visiting the 
homes of paupers,' says Mr. Longley, in his Report for 
1871-2,^ *is partly due to the fact that the staff of 
relieving officers is, in many Unions, inadequate in point 
of numbers to exercise a proper supervision over the 
persons receiving reUef within their districts .... It is, 
in my opinion, most important that the staff of relieving 
officers should be rendered adequate in point of numbers 
to the discharge of the duties imposed on them.' It 
would, therefore, seem to be a false economy which 
should save the expense of remunerating a sufficient 
number of relieving officers at the still greater expense 
of having more paupers on the pay-book, whose example 
will bring others also upon it. 

It may on this point be worthy of consideration 
whether the salaries of these important functionaries 

> Page 102. 
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miglit not with advantage be raised, so as to induce 
men of higher education to undertake the office. In 
this event the existing number of these officers might 
suffice ; while the services of well-educated men in the 
reduction of parochial expenditure might be expected to 
make up for the increase of salary. In a Union in Ire- 
land, to the excellent management of which the present 
writer can bear witness from enquiries made on the 
spot, the unpaid services of the chairman, a man of 
education, who specially devotes himself to the duties 
of his office, are regarded by his colleagues as * worth a 
thousand a year ' to the ratepayers. It may be men- 
tioned that the poor's-rate in this Union was no higher 
than 6d, in the pound. A similar value might attach 
to the services of relieving officers of a more highly 
qualified grade than they now usually come from. Upon 
the intelligence and activity of these officers the hope 
of an improved administration of the Poor Law must 
greatly depend; and their comparative inefficiency, 
almost inevitable, is the weakest point in the machinery 
by which that law is at present worked. 

This measure, together with an increased care and 
rstictness on the part of Boards of Guardians in the 
manner of applying public money, of which they are 
trustees, to the purpose of out-door relief, would do 
much towards retrenching this kind of relief, the kind 
which has by far the greater share in the impoverishment 
and demoralization of the population. The powers of 
Boards of Guardians would at the same time be advan- 
tageously enlarged so as that an exclusive discretion 
should be vested in them in regard to the granting of 
relief, in each case as it comes before them. These 
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functionaries, with the help of the relieving oflScers, are 
likely to be better informed than any others can be as 
to the circumstances and characters of individual 
applicants. Hence, it would seem that their decisions 
in the matter of relief ought not to be liable to reversal 
or modification. Justices of the peace can seldom have 
any personal knowledge of the fitness of the several 
applicants ; the central authority can have none. Only 
through the unfettered exercise of discretion by Boards 
of Guardians can out-door relief be effectually re- 
trenched. The effectual retrenchment of this form of 
relief would go far towards checking the spirit of 
pauperism itself, and would thus even tend to diminish 
the influx of paupers to the Union house, as statistics 
have proved in the instances where such retrenchment 
has been carried out. 

The first and greatest step, then, towards" the aboli- 
tion of compulsory relief is the abolition of its worst 
form, that of out-door relief. 

The power of this form of relief to work mischief 
may be judged of by the rapidity with which it could 
pauperize a thrifty population like that of Scotland. 

^ Scotland,* says Professor Fawcett, * affords the most 
striking proof that a Poor Law must inevitably be 
mischievous if it permit out-door relief. There is every 
reason to anticipate, from the general social character 
of the Scotch, that less pauperism would be found 
among them than in any other country; they are 
proverbially thrifty, intelligent, and prudent; and 
contrasts have often been drawn between the saving 
habits of the Scotch •and the spending propensities of 
the Irish. All a priori reasoning would therefore seem 

p 2 
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to show that there must necessarily be much less pau- 
perism in Scotland than in Ireland. What, however, 
are the facts? At the present time there are, in 
proportion to the population, more than three times as 
many paupers in Scotland as in Ireland; and in the 
Scotch Highlands there is twelve times as much pau- 
perism as in Ulster and Connaught. These facts, which 
at first appeared incredible, admit a very obvious 
explanation. In 1845 a new Poor Law was passed for 
Scotland ; from some strange perversity on the part of 
our legislators, this Act, instead of being modelled upon 
the Irish Poor Law, gave even greater facilities for the 
granting of out-door relief than existed in England. It 
soon became evident that the Scotch, though naturally 
prudent and thrifty, became sensibly affected by the 
demoralizing influence of the new system which had 
been introduced. An opinion rapidly grew up in many 
quarters that out-relief was conferred as a gift upon the 
people to enable them to do without work. As an 
evidence of what was taking place, a suggestive com- 
plaint came from the fishermen of Wick that they 
" could not get their nets made and repaired, for those 
who had formerly been employed in this work now said 
it was far more comfortable for them to obtain a main- 
tenance from the parish." . . . Many who had sums of 
money in the banks transferred their money to other 
names, in order that they might not forfeit their chance 
of getting something out of the rates.' ^ 

Some philanthropical theorists may still cherish the 
hope of a judicious administration of out-door relief. 
In this, however, as in so many cases, experience contra- 

^ Lectures on Pauperism, pp. 30-1. 
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diets the suggestions of liope. Witness the failure of 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment A.ct of 1834, 
designed to make in-door maintenance the rule, and 
out-door relief the exception, but in general practice 
wholly perverted. As in the decisions of justices of the 
peace before the passing of that Act, so in the resolu- 
tions of Boards of Guardians since its passing, limitary 
terms, such as * emergencies,' * sudden and urgent 
necessity,' * exceptional cases,' ^ extreme cases,' have 
been found so elastic as to include all cases of applica- 
tion for out-door relief. In truth, while it is not easy 
in theory to draw a line below which this form of relief 
shall not be granted, it is found impossible in practice 
to keep above that line. The permission of out-door 
relief, in fact, contains within itself a principle of 
indefinite extension. The discretionary dispensation of 
public funds on a large scale is seldom continued for 
any length of time in conformity with the intention of 
legislators. Where the pecuniary interests of multi- 
tudes are concerned in administration, only the plain 
and positive directions of law have a chance of being 
faithfully carried into execution ; indulgent exceptions 
will be interpreted with so great latitude as, in a short 
time, to include ordinary cases ; and a permitted alter- 
native of concession will wholly prevail over the pre- 
scribed alternative of refusal. * The bane of all pauper 
legislation,' say the Commissioners of 1832, *has been 
the legislating for extreme cases. Every exception, every 
violation of the general rule to meet a real case of 
unusual hardship, lets in a whole class of fraudulent 
cases, by which the rule must in time be destroyed,' 
Out-door relief, in fact, must either be abolished or 
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abused. The same Commissioners, whose recommenda- 
tions point towards the abolition of out-door relief, have 
been proved by subsequent experience to have been 
almost prophetic, both in their warning that * to per- 
mit out-relief as an exception would be to permit it as a 
rule,' and in their remark that ' the construction which 
had been put, giving a discretionary power to order 
relief " in cases of emergency,'' shows that every case 
would be considered a case of emergency.'* Nor can 
there be any dispute as to the truth of their proposition 
that * a person who applies to be maintained out of the 
produce of the industry or frugality of others, must ac- 
cept that relief on the terms which the public good 
requires:' and in the light of facts it seems clear that 
such terms would involve the exclusive offer of a main- 
tenance in the Union-house. 

Although indeed individual cases of hardship might 
occur at first in the general stoppage of out-relief, as 
even now they occur in the occasional refusal of it, those 
cases would be far fewer than perhaps at first thought 
might have been expected. The hardship of the * break- 
ing up of homes' is sometimes urged in behalf of 
out-door relief; but, by the concurrent testimony of all 
authorities and experts, at least nine out of ten appli- 
cants, when the exclusive offer of the House is made to 
them, decline it, and find that they can support them- 
selves in their own homes by their own exertions or 
with the help of friends. Nay, in a great number of 
instances a larger proportion than that of nine-tenths 
of the pauper-applicants are content to take the nega- 
tive alternative of ^Hobson's choice,' the House or 

> Report of 1834, p. 287. 
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nothing.^ Thus, a Poor Law Inspector, Mr. Doyle, in his 
Report for 1872-3, actually states that in the Wellington 
Union, out of 647 applicants to whom in the course of 
that year the offer of the House was made, no more than 
twenty- seven accepted it, some of whom remained in it a 
few days only ! Hence it appears that nearly all these 
applicants, when the House was offered them, found at 
their homes means of support by their own exertions or 
the help of friends. In a considerable number of cases, 
Inspectors tell us, the homes of applicants for relief are 
in a great measure * broken up ' already, abandoned by 
the husbands, or stripped of household furniture and 
effects, which have been seized by creditors or sold by 
intemperate or otherwise thriftless husbands, whose 
wives and children at least would be more comfortable 
if their homes were wholly broken up, and they them- 
selves transferred to the more orderly and better- found 
home of the Union-house. Still there would be a small 
^ residuum ' of cases in which the offer of the House 
would be accepted, and removal to it felt to be inconve- 
nient. Yet the immense amount of good, both material 
and moral, which by the example of their removal would 
accrue to the many from such a discouragement of 
pauperism, would greatly outweigh the inconvenience 
of the very few. It would be made clear to men that 

* For proofs of the paucity of cases in which the exclusive offer 
of the House is accepted, see passim from page 103 to page 214 Mr. 
Wodehouse, a Poor Law Inspector's, luminous Report for 1871-2. 
Enquiries were made by this gentleman in seventy Unions, and in a 
great number the answer is that * one in ten,' or * not one in ten,' of 
those to whom the offer is made accept it ; in many Unions * not one in 
twenty ' accept it ; in others it is * refused by the great majority ; ' in 
one union *not more than one in fifty ' accept it ; in another * the large 
majority refuse it,' &c., &c. 
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they cannot waste their wages, trusting that the parish 
will afterwards maintain them in a manner most agree- 
able to themselves. They would see that they cannot 
have their pleasure now, and a public provision according 
to their liking afterwards ; but that they must anticipate 
the * hardship ' at last of being comfortably lodged, as 
well as clothed and fed, during their pleasure, at the 
public cost, though under certain tolerable conditions of 
restraint required by the public expediency. In fact, 
this ^breaking up of homes,' in the few instances in 
which it would occur, might have its use as a salutary 
check on conduct which would lead to that domestic 
catastrophe. The only case of plausible hardship in the 
refusal of out-door relief is the very rare and peculiar 
case of those who, through no lack of industry or 
prudence on their own part, have been reduced to desti- 
tution, and who yet have no friends to help them out of it. 
But how are parish functionaries with any approximate 
accuracy to distinguish persons who are in this unusual 
case from those who have brought their destitution upon 
themselves 9 And, after all, what injustice, what hard- 
ship, looking of course at the stern realities of life, can 
we say is done, even to persons brought to unmerited 
and unfriended beggary, in providing them gratis, during 
the term of their lives, if need be, with all the neces- 
saries of life, subject only to conditions imposed by 
public policy 9 Indeed, persons of this description would 
be far less disposed than are * professional ' paupers to 
regard such a provision as a hardship. As a matter of 
fact no out-door relief ^ to speak of is granted in most 
of the Irish Unions ; yet we never hear this fact pro- 
claimed as one of ^ the woes of Ireland.' And the result 
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in that country is that in proportion to population there 
is less pauperism than in England, and far less than in 
Scotland, the favoured land of out-relief! The contrast, 
indeed, in respect to pauperism between Scotland and 
England on the one hand, and Ireland on the other, is 
highly favourable to the latter country, as may be further 
seen from the following facts. * The whole number of 
Irish paupers does not,' says Professor Fawcett, ^amount 
to half the number that there are in London alone.' ^ At 
the Conference of London Guardians, held in July, 1875, 
the Rev. S. A. Barnett, guardian for the pauperized dis- 
trict of Whitechapel, made this statement : — ' Poor as 
the population of Ireland is in comparison with that of 
London, and unthrifty as the people are by nature — as 
is apparent directly they come under the English system 
of out-relief — we find that the number of paupers in 
proportion to population is less than half that in Lon- 
don ; while in Scotland, the people of which are so 
notoriously thrifty, but where out-relief has been lavishly 
given, there are about three times as many paupers in 
proportion to population as in Ireland.'^ Not less 
striking is the contrast in point of provident accumula- 
tion between the lower classes of the population in 
Ireland and those of England, where out-relief is so 
largely granted, as we have seen. The savings of the 
Irish, placed in joint- stock banks, savings' banks. Go- 
vernment and Indian funds, amounted by the last Report 
to no less a sum than 70,630,000Z. The savings of the 
English poorer or hand- working classes, if we may judge 
by the statement of Mr. Rathbone, M.P., given at a 

* Lectures on Pauperism, p. 27. 

' Report of Poor Law Conferences for 1875, p. 57. 
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former page,^ must reach but a far smaller amount, 
relatively at least to the population and the wealth of 
the two several countries. In reference to this deficiency 
of provident accumulation in England the following 
statement, made by the late Mr. C. Kingsley, is very 
instructive. Writing on the subject and at the time of 
the Lancashire * Cotton Famine ' of 1863, this zealous 
and enlightened friend of the hand-working classes thus 
expresses himself in a letter to one of the master-manu- 
facturers in that county. ^ You must know well (for I 
do) that most of them (the workpeople) do not know 
what to do with their money, and waste it on drink, on 
rich food, on finery, &c. God knows I do not grudge 
it them ; but the waste and the temptation to coarse 
self-indulgence is extreme. And I was quite shocked, 
knowing how great the earnings had been during the last 
fiew years, to find only 270,000i., if I recollect rightly, in 
the Lancashire Savings' Banks. I know the sum struck me 
as one-fourth what it should have been.'^ This contrast 
in point of prudential accumulation between the popu- 
lation of Ireland, where out-relief is the rare exception, 
and the population of England, where that form of relief 
prevails, affords a strong presumption of the pauperizing 
effect of out-relief; and would further go to prove that 
the very few cases of the bond fide * breaking up ' of 
homes that would occur, involving hardship, through 
the offer of ^ the House,' would be far more than com- 
pensated by the advantages, material as well as moral, 
which would accrue fi:om the stoppage of relief out of 
the House. 

» Page 86. 

* * Life of Rev, C. Kingsley,' vol. ii. p. 148. 
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We are sometimes, however, told that removal to 
the House involves another ^ hardship ' in the necessary 
separation of married couples. But would no hardship 
arise to ratepayers from an unlimited multiplication of 
children born and reared in pauperism, whether in ^ the 
House * or out of it ? On the subject of the separation 
of aged husbands and wives, of which we often hear, 
the following letter appeared from the Clerk of a Poor 
Law Union. 

* Husbands and Wives in Woekhouses. 
* To the Editor of the Times. 

^ Sir, — The recent publication in the newspapers of 
the new Poor Law Act, whereby it is enacted that 
Boards of Guardians may, at their discretion, permit 
certain married couples to live together in the work- 
house, seems to imply that guardians had no such 
power previous to the passing of that Act ; whereas by 
the 98th and 99th Articles of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners' Consolidated Orders such powers were con- 
ferred upon Boards of Guardians, the only additional 
provision being " that every such case shall forthwith 
be reported to the Local Government Board." 

*The Board of Guardians of the Luton Union, 
acting under the sections above quoted, actually set 
apart three rooms in their workhouse upwards of 
fifteen years ago for the reception of such married 
couples ; and, strange to say, these rooms have stood 
empty up to the present time, no such couples having 
ever asked for the indulgence thus provided for them. 
* I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

'Thomas Eeskine Austin, 

* Clerk of the Luton Union. 
* Luton, Sept, 20, 1876.' 
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Such then, as above discussed, are the ^ hardships ' 
involved in the exclusive offer of ^the House' to 
pauper-applicants. 

But out-relief has been practised not merely from 
considerations of benevolence, mistaken and short- 
sighted, as is here contended : it has been practised 
from considerations also of supposed economy. Such 
considerations, it may be observed in passing, are of 
minor moment in a discussion of the question. What 
are the best means of reducing pauperism P However, 
it will not be difficult to show that economical con- 
siderations point in the opposite direction to out-relief. 
True it is that in an individual case out-relief is less 
costly than in-maintenance. But if to ten applicants 
on a given day the House be offered, it will be refused, 
as we have already shown on the best authority, by 
nine out of the ten. According to the same authority 
it is probable that the one who accepts the House will 
stay in it no longer than he can help; whereas reci- 
pients of out-relief will continue on the pauper-roU as 
long as they can. Hence it is plain that the saving to 
be effected by granting out-relief in an individual case 
is far outweighed by the saving to be effected by the 
general offer of the House. At the same time it should 
be remembered that the spirit of pauperism is checked 
by that offer, inasmuch that, as experts tell us, in 
Unions where out-relief has been largely reduced, the 
supply of inmates to the House is also reduced. But 
the arithmetic of the subject is, after all, the best proof 
of our point, that out-relief is more costly than in- 
maintenance; for we learn from the statistics given 
in the * Eeport of the Local Government Board for 
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1876-6/ that the actual cost of out-relief throughout 
the kingdom for the half-year ending April, 1875, was 

1461 . 
nearly double — was, in fact, as 1 t^qq is to 1 — in com- 
parison with the cost of in-maintenance during that 
period. Such is the superior * economy ' of out-relief! 

In effecting, however, the abolition of this relief, 
regard should doubtless be had to what may be called 
the vested interests of those helpless individuals who, 
having no private means of supporting themselves, and 
no relatives able and legally liable to support them, 
have been hitherto accustomed to receive it. A date 
might be fixed after which no fresh applications for 
this kind of relief should be granted, except in the 
cases of ^ irremovable ' sickness or accident ; so that due 
warning would be given against placing an anticipatory 
dependence upon it. 

The practice of granting out-relief to paupers on 
the sick list might, as above hinted, be advantageously 
limited to the case of persons whose removal to the 
House would be dangerous to themselves, or, as when 
they are suffering from infectious disorders, dangerous 
to the inmates of the establishment. The number of 
* sick paupers ' would thus be sensibly reduced. At 
present the out-door relief of paupers, who are osten- 
sibly sick, greatly encourages the improvidence which 
takes no account of the possibility of sickness, as it 
encourages the indulgences also which imperil the con- 
tinuance of health. At the same time, it opens the 
door to a variety of fraudulent devices ; tempts medical 
oflBlcers to court popularity, or exercise a cheap benevo- 
lence, by recommending stimulants and nourishment ; 
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and induces, we are told, mucli feigning of ill-health on 
the part of their patients. In cases of real sickness 
out-relief furnishes relatives with an escape from their 
natural duty to the sufferers. These relatives, by a 
strange distinction, feel no shame if their sick friends 
are supported by the parish out of the Union-house, 
but would feel themselves disgraced if those friends 
were supported by the parish within the Union-house. 
Hence the recommendation of Mr. Longley, the Poor 
Law Inspector, in his 'Report for 1874-5,' seems 
amply justified, when he proposes ' the abolition of out- 
relief to the sick, except when they are incapable of 
removal.' This case apart, the offer of the House would 
much winnow the number who apply for * sick-relief.* 
Objections of the humanitarian kind may be raised 
against such a limitation of this kind of relief ; but, as 
it is here contended, humanity would, both from moral 
and material considerations, be best consulted by 
' minimizing ' pauperism, which is found to be largely 
increased by the out-relief of persons whose names 
stand, with or without due cause, on the Union sick- 
list. Out-door sick-relief, indeed, has been called the 
* back-door of pauperism.* Objection would no doubt 
be made in particular instances by the pauper himself 
or his relations, if even in removable cases of sickness 
no alternative to in-maintenance were offered. It is 
better, however, that removal to the House, with its 
attendant inconvenience, should be insisted upon than 
that pauperism should be encouraged by the granting 
of out-relief in the case of * removable ' sickness. The 
humane surgeon would not shrink from the infliction 
of pain when great benefit is likely to arise from an 
operation. 
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In the case of strikes, wliich is a case of self- 
inflicted distress, all claims to relief are too untenable 
to deserve consideration. A body of workers can have 
no right to strike at the expense of a third party. 
Legal relief is surely perverted from its proper purpose 
-when it is used as a kind of * purchase ' in the tug of 
labour against capital. Remonstrance, no doubt, would 
be heard, even in this case, against refusal of relief, as 
affecting the families of the persons to whom it is 
refused. But how are the ratepayers and their families 
affected in the case 9 And is it not a law of nature 
that the consequences of each man's conduct are borne 
by Jiis family as well as by himself 9 The argument, 
too, from the sufferings of wives and children, directed 
against the ratepayers concerned, tends to the encour- 
agement of strikes, which need no encouragement ; 
whereas it should come home to the strikers them- 
selves, who might fairly be expected, as reasonable 
men with natural feelings, to think beforehand of the 
consequences which their own act may inflict upon 
their families. Nor is the misery which strikes bring 
upon wives and families by any means limited to the 
wives and families of the strikers themselves. But the 
Poor Law seems to give free play to selfishness in the 
exaction of wages, as well as to sensuality in the con- 
sumption of them. The earners are, it seems, to strike 
at their pleasure for higher wages, as well as to indulge 
themselves, when they are receiving wages, in drinking, 
high feeding, marrying, even, as we have seen, sport- 
ing; and then other people are to be forced to pay 
for the adverse consequences which these strikers, 
drinkers, high - livers, procreators of children, and 
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sportsmen may, with their eyes open, choose to entail, 
by their striking, upon themselves and upon their 
wives and children ! Surely they go too far when they 
claim to be assisted in their strikes by the purse of the 
public, and to make a * strike-fund * of the rates. One 
probable reason why English hand-workers are able to 
set the fashion of striking to their continental brethren 
is, that other countries have not our Poor Laws. 

I come now to speak of remedial measures to 
accompany the gradual withdrawal of compulsive 
relief. Among these may be mentioned the due regu- 
lation of Friendly Societies. * Friendly Societies,' as 
Mr. Macdonald — a chosen representative of the hand- 
working classes — observed in his place in Parliament, 
^ may be of great use in teaching the people to dispense 
with the Poor Law.' If, however, such societies are to 
be of use in this way, their rules must be framed on 
sound principles of finance, and administered vdsely 
and with honesty. But it is hopeless to expect that 
such rules and such an administration of them will be 
generally secured until these societies are placed under 
effectual supervision. In a normal state of things no 
doubt the management of these societies would be left 
wholly to the members of them and their officers. But 
the notorious ignorance and helplessness of a great 
part of the rural population — owing in great measure 
to their childish reliance on extraneous support — make 
it necessary for their interests that the constitution 
and working of these societies should come under 
the control of public authority. They must be deprived 
of the liberty of ruining themselves ! A Guardian of 
the poor, representative at a recent Poor Law Con- 
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ference, stated on the occasion that * A great many of 
these Friendly Societies are not worth ten years' pur- 
chase. Some may be worth fifteen years', and others 
twenty years', purchase. I have seen,' adds this speaker, 
* two or three Friendly Societies broken up in my own 
village; and, after men have subscribed twenty years 
to them, they have been thrown upon the parish.' 

In point of fact, cases constantly occur, in diflferent 
places, of the collapse of these societies, and of con- 
sequent loss and disappointment to the members, not 
to mention the discouragement thereby given to provi- 
dent action* on the part of those who witness this loss 
and disappointment. 

* Since these words were written, the following instructiye letter 
appeared on the subject : — 

<RuBAL Friendly Societies. 
« To the Editor of the Times, 

* Sir, — I am glad to see from Mr. Magniac's letter that attention is 
being directed to the financial position of the rural clubs, and that the 
means of putting them on a sounder footing are being considered. 
This is the first fruits of the recent Friendly Societies Act. 

* In some clubs insolvency has gone too far to be really ameliorated ; 
for these the only remedy is dissolution and an equitable division of 
the funds, or the entire reconstitution of the society, applying the 
existing funds as far as they will go and adopting a properly graduated 
scale of contributions for such additional benefits as may be required. 
In other cases, a judicious admixture of the two remedies — viz., some 
increase in the contributions and some decrease in the benefits — will 
go very far towards promoting practical solvency. 

* I consider that the present insolvency has been mainly brought 
about from three causes : — 1. Inadequate rates of contribution. 2. Lax 
administration of the sick fund. 3. Prolongation of sick pay in small 
societies. A safe scale of contributions should be graduated according 
to age, and should treat the sick pay after the age of 75 as a pension 
certain for the remainder of life. In those societies the sickness 
experience of which I have investigated I have found that from and 
after the age of 75 aU the members come on and remain permanently 
on the sick fund at the lowest reduced rate of pay. I do not believe 

Q 
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Either the rules are framed without due regard to 
the proportion which the number of the members, or 

that any of the existing tables of sickness experience can be relied 
upon after the age of 75 for practical purposes. A set of model rates 
will be found in the Actuarial Eeport on Friendly Societies, page 100. 

* A strict administration of the sick fund is imperative, and on this 
point committees of management have hitherto been largely to blame 
for not exercising sufficient firmness in checking malingering. The 
returns of some sick lists would show nearly a clean bill during the 
harvest or when wages were high, and then rise to their old level 
when work began to get scarce. In a case now before me there is a 
suspicious recurrence of the same number of weeks' sickness every 
year to the same member. The only remedy for malingering — which, 
I may observe, is infectious — is a direct and annual levy of the whole 
body for the excess of sick allowances actually paid away over those 
provided for by the tables on which the contributions are based. The 
members will then find that they have to pay out of their own pockets 
for their neighbours' indulgences. Prolongation of sick pay has had 
disastrous effects in some small societies, one or two permanent pen- 
sioners, at comparatively early ages, inflicting serious damage upon 
the funds. I think, as a rule, relief should not extend beyond a year, 
unless the society consists of 300 members, and even then the number 
of such pensioners should be limited. But, if the rural clubs would 
federate themselves, and charge the sick allowances upon a common 
fund (as many lodges of the affiliated orders do), the duration of the 
sick benefit might be safely extended. The existing local organization 
need not be destroyed. 

<It has on several occasions been suggested that the rural dubs 
should restrict themselves to administering the sick fund, and should 
pay over to the Post Office the contributions necessary to provide the 
pension or fixed allowance after, say, 75. As I was desirous of making 
a specific recommendation to this effect in the case of some societies 
the affairs of which were then before me, I wrote to the Postmaster- 
General, inquiring whether any arrangement of this nature could be 
made with the Department, The only reply I received was a refe- 
rence to a mass of printed rules. I can only regret that Lord John 
Manners (or, perhaps, I rather should say the official who wrote the 
Istter) does not appreciate the national importance of any measure 
that would so strengthen the Friendly Societies of the country that 
the allowances in old age would possess the solid certainty of a 
security resting^ on the Imperial guarantee. I should have thought 
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the amount of their several subscriptions, bears to the 
amount of the relief promised; or those persons to 
whom the funds are entrusted prove unworthy of the 
trust ;, or, which is not an uncommon case, the younger 
and more numerous members of a society of the kind 
break it up and, as the phrase is, * divide the box' 
equally with the older members, to the manifest injuiy 
of the latter. Irregularities like these, fatal to the 
realisation of the relief promised, fatal also to the effi- 
ciency of these societies as means of * educating ' the 
wages-earning classes in self-reliance, can be prevented 
only by the imperative intervention of Government- 
authority in settling their rules and in securing the 
due administration of their aflFairs. Of course, the 
Poor-Law system itself is the most formidable anta- 
gonist to the success of these societies, however well 
they may be regulated, or of any other expedients 
for preparing the mass to meet the abolition of that 
system. It has created a habit of dependence on itself, 
which is hostile to all methods of promoting self- 
dependence, and hostile therefore to its own abolition. 
Thus, the Poor Law is regarded as * the test Benefit 
Society, because everything is taken out and nothing 
put in.' An agricultural labourer of forty years ago 

that the policy of directly interesting the labouring classes in the. 
integrity of the National Debt would not have been an unworthy 
object of a Conservative Government. But perhaps Mr. Magniac may 
be better able to make his voice heard at the General Post Office, and 
I sincerely trust that he will make the endeavour, and with better 
success than I met with. 

* Your obedient servant, 

< Ralph P. Habdy. 
' 21, Fleet-street, Aug. 24, 1876.' 

q2 
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could perceive the antagonism of Poor Law ReKef to 
Friendly Societies, and asserted in evidence to the Poor 
Law Enquiry Commissioners that * the parish is a 
cause of the break-down of Provident Societies.'^ Even 
in Scotland, as the Report of the Friendly Societies 
Commission tells us, Hhere is a growing class who feel 
that they need not insure in any Friendly Society, as the 
Poor Law provides them with a certainty of sick pay.' 
Hence these societies, even when placed on a sound 
basis, will not be duly efficacious in teaching the people 
to dispense with the Poor Law, until the prospect is 
opened of an abolition of the Poor Law itself. With 
a view, however, to that consummation, they deserve 
the fullest encouragement and the positive protection 
of compulsory law.^ I would only suggest, further, 
that the object of these societies would advantageously 
be extended to insurance against old age as well as 
against sickness. 

Another important remedial measure is offered by 
the Act for facilitating the purchase of small annuities, 
and for insuring payments after death. The provisions 
of this Act may be briefly described as assuring, on the 
payment of a monthly premium, an annuity which the 
wages-earner shall begin to receive at the age of fifty- 
five years, or a sum not exceeding lOOi. payable upon 

» Report of 1834, p. 335. 
For further information on the subject of Friendly Societies, the 
reader is referred to the paper upon it and the ensuing discussion, 
given in the ^ Report of the Poor Law Conference ' of the South- 
Eastem District, held in October, 1875, Reports of the several 
conferences of this kind which have taken place of late years are 
published, in a volume for each year, by Messrs. Knight and Co., 
Fleet Street. 
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his deatli.» In order, however, to the dispauperizing 
operation of this Act, the advantages which it holds 
out must be more widely made known than is at 
present the case among the wages-earning population. 
A country clergyman with whom the writer is ac- 
quainted had some success in recommending these 
annuities to the attention of his parishioners ; and it 
might be hoped that, were the plan of them brought 
more generally under the notice of the class for whose 
benefit it was intended, they would take more frequent 
advantage of its benefits. No doubt in this, as in other 
instances, the Poor Law itself crops up as the great 
obstacle to the success of any remedial measures pro- 
posed to pave the way to its abolition. This great 
enemy to all self-help, with its enervating provisions 
against the adverse contingencies of life, has the effect 
of neutralising all efforts, like that of the above-men- 
tioned Act, to assist wages-earners in making provision 
for themselves against the time when failing strength 
shall compel them to leave off work. Poor Law, in 
short, obviates all measures for counteracting its own 
ill effects. In the present case its adverse operation 
would be as thus : A, while in the receipt of wages, 
has through many years exercised some self-denial in 
paying his monthlj premium towards this aiinmty, and 
has begun to reap the benefit of his provident conduct ; 
but his neighbour B, who saved nothing from wages of 
no less amount, being now disabled, receives a weekly 
allowance from the parish equal in amount to the 
weekly proportion of A's annuity. A young wages- 

* The tables and regulations for these annuities and life insurances 
can be inspected at any post-office. 
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earner sees that A is practically no better off for his 
provident conduct than the improvident B, and there- 
fore only too naturally declines to put in for the 
annuity. Nothing, in short, but the prospect of the 
abolition of out-door relief, and ultimately of all Poor 
Law relief, will ensure any extensive adoption of this 
method of small annuities ; while the effect of such an 
adoption of it would be to prepare the way for the 
abolition of that relief. 

The wider use of Savings' Banks would be a great 
step towards fostering habits of self-dependence, and 
educating wages-earners up to the point of self-support. 
Some legislation, however, on a comprehensive scale, 
seems necessary in order to put Savings' Banks into a 
more eflScient condition. At present there are the Old 
Savings' Banks and the Post Office Savings' Bank, of 
which the former give rather a higher rate of interest, 
and the latter gives greater facilities in putting in and 
taking out deposits. Why cannot the two be amalga- 
mated, and the advantages both of the higher interest 
and the greater convenience be combined, the national 
credit being the security offered P Of course to the 
success of Savings ' Banks, however well they may be 
organized, the Poor Law itself emerges as the great 
obstacle, with its standing offer of a gratuitous mainte- 
nance to the improvident. A noteworthy instance of the 
operation of this law in checking resort to the Savings' 
Bank was given in the following statement of a Vestry 
Clerk at Islington, in evidence before the Poor Law 
Enquiry Commission : — * We have tried to make Savings' 
Banks available against this course of improvidence, but 
without effect. Formerly, however, their wives have 
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made small deposits unknown to their husbands. If 
the husbands knew they had the money, they would 
beat them to force it from them. I am a member of a 
Savings' Bank, and have seen the poor women bring 
their little pittances there. They have besought me to 
keep it secret from their husbands.' This evidence 
related indeed to the state of things imder the old Poor 
Law ; but it is certain that the present Poor Law, which 
is but a modification of the older law, produces in its 
measure the same effect in checking resort to Savings' 
Banks, and, indeed, to any method of provident accu- 
mulation. Of this fact an example, credibly related 
to the present ^vriter, was lately given in the failure of 
an attempt made by a philanthropic nobleman, in a 
pauperized district of the South West of England, to 
induce the cottagers on his extensive property to invest 
in the Savings' Bank. To encourage them to begin this 
practice, he himself put into the Bank five shillings to 
the name of each one. of the cottagers, in the hope that 
they would keep adding something from time to time 
to this first deposit. His hopes, however, were in no 
long time frustrated, for, after a few fresh deposits had 
been made, all the depositors withdrew their money, 
including the five shillings which their landlord had 
placed to the account of each of them ! However, the 
due organization of the Savings' Bank system may, by 
holding out greater advantages, be expected to encou- 
rage habits of prudent accumulation in the more self- 
respecting part of the population. At the same time 
the gradual restriction of such relief, and the prospect 
of its abolition, will stimulate wages-earners to the more 
general use of the Savings' Bank, as of other methods 
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of turning to future account the surplus of their wages^ 
now spent in self-indulgence to the amount of many 
tens of millions. It has sometimes been suggested that, 
with the yiew of promoting provident habits in these 
classes, greater facilities might be giyen for the direct 
investment of savings in the Public Funds, from which 
they would obtain a higher interest than that which 
they now obtain from the Savings' Banks. The example 
of France is pointed to, where a large portion of the 
population are fund-holders in small sums. No obstacle 
but that dislike of novel procedure, and that vis ineriicBj 
which are at once elements of our national weakness 
and strength, seems to present itself in this country 
against granting similar opportunities for the secure 
and profitable investment of savings. 

But no method, weU as it may be devised, for aiding 
the practice of provident accumulation, will be adopted 
by the classes in question, unless its existence be made 
known among them, and its advantages brought home 
to their apprehensions. Men of education and influ- 
ence, living amid the agricultural population, and taking 
an interest in their general well-being, would greatly 
aid in promoting the adoption of such methods by using 
opportunities of showing that class that they have a 
duty to society in the formation of provident habits ; of 
rousing them to a sense of the benefits which would ac- 
crue to themselves and those dependent on them from the 
acquisition of self-secured independence ; and of explain- 
ing to them the nature and advantages of those methods 
which are open to them for accomplishing that object. 
Not only this, but opportunities of employing such 
methods must be placed within easy reach of them. So 
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great is their repngnance to any unusual exertion even 
in their own behalf, generated by habits of dependence 
on the parish, that these opportunities must be brought 
almost to their very doors, if they are duly to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

Among measures which may tend to * educate ' the 
hand-working classes to self-reliance instead of parisJ^ 
reliance may be mentioned a form of relief, sanctioned 
by the Poor Law Act of 1834, but not often brought 
into practice — relief by way of loan. This form of help 
might obviously often save a self-respecting poor man 
from becoming a pauper. It has indeed been objected 
that in many instances the loans would not be repaid, or 
be even recoverable by the method prescribed in the Act, 
namely, attachment of the borrower's wages for gradual 
repayment ; and upon this supposition it has been justly 
remarked that more moral harm would be done by loan- 
relief than by the usual practice of gift-relief. The 
objection, however, will not hold good, if due discretion 
be used by Boards of Guardians with regard to the 
particular persons to whom loans should be made, and 
•if repayment be duly enforced. That the practice of 
loan-relief is not liable to the aforesaid objection appears 
from occasional statements of guardians themselves, 
from among which shall be cited the following sugges- 
tive statement made by the guardian of a large parish, 
representative at a recent Poor Law Conference. ' As 
to relief by loans,' said this gentleman, * we have given 
a great deal of money in that way and have always got 
it back, until just at the present time we were obliged 
to prosecute in the case of a man who would not pay, 
but has plenty of money. We put him into the County 
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Court, and got an order that he was to pay in a month. 
This is the onlj case we have had where we were in any 
danger of losing money lent on loan.' ^ It cannot be 
doubted that legal loan-relief may be worked with the 
same success as that which attends the operations of 
various voluntary loan-societies existing among us. An 
instance of its success in one way in an individual case 
is given in the recent Eeport of a Poor Law Inspector. 
A woman applying to the Board of Guardians for relief 
was offered it in the form of a loan. When she was made 
clearly to understand that she would have to repay the 
amount granted, her remark was, * Then I might as well 
not receive it at all.* 'That is just what we think,' 
said the Chairman ; and the applicant went away with- 
out relief, finding, it would seem, that she could dispense 
with its help. 

It may be observed that the pauperizing effects of 
gift-relief would hardly proceed from loan-relief, which, 
judiciously practised, would bring home to the mind of 
the recipient some sense at least of obligation for the 
aid of his neighbours. It would militate less than 
gift-relief against his honest self-respect; for on his 
payment of the debt he would feel that he had done all 
that was justly required of him. Even in the case of 
gift-relief a few instances have been known of reci- 
pients who afterwards, in more prosperous circum- 
stances, have repaid the money- value of the relief which 
they had received. But the granting of loan-relief to 
honest applicants would effectually remind them that 
the pecuniary help of others is properly a favour, and 

* Speech of Rev. E. Hawley at the Leicester Poor Law Conference, 
Nov. 24, 1876. 
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not a right, and would put paupers in a truer position 
towards the rate-paying classes ; and thus, as well as 
by * helping people to help themselves/ it would be a 
step in the direction of dispauperization.^ 

An advance in the Anti-Poor Law direction would 
also be made by the enforcement of another neglected 
provision of the Poor Law itself, requiring the main- 
tenance of poor relations in the direct line. Not only 
is this requirement all but universal in the Poor Laws 
of continental countries, but in some of them it is 
extended to relatives in the collateral line also ; and in 
all of them it seems to be far from a dead letter. In 
France, the maintenance of the indigent and helpless 
by their relatives in the direct line is provided for by 
several Articles in the Civil Code ; ^ and, as the present 
writer has been informed, this provision of law is so 
clear a reflection of public sentiment as that it is by no 
means uncommon for persons of the humbler class in 
that country to postpone marriage to the maintenance of 
parents. When the duty of supporting distressed 
relatives has come to be recognised in England, great 
will be the reduction of pauperism, and more widely 
will the necessity of provident conduct be felt than is 
at present the case. When this duty is enforced, the 
several members of a family will be stimulated to a 
wholesome vigilance over each other's conduct by the 



* According to Mussulman doctrine, lending money to the poor * is: 
a more worthy action, and will have a greater reward from God, than, 
giving alms.' Whether or no this doctrine flows from a perceptioni 
that a loan has a less demoralizing effect than a gift, such is the fact^' 
as stated by Mr. Schuyler in his * Turkestan.' 
* Beport on Foreign Poor Laws, pp. 162-3. 
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consideration that they are liable to the pecuniary 
consequences of each other's idleness or improvidence. 
A clear gain to society will accrue from this liability, 
by which the members of a family will be bound in a 
sort of * frank pledge ' for their mutual good conduct. 
It may be added, that the exclusive offer of *the 
H buse * to the destitute will of itself act as a sharp 
spur to their sustentation by their better-to-do rela- 
tives; for these latter, as was noticed in the case of 
sick paupers, feel at the thought of their friends' going 
into * the House ' a shame which is not felt at their 
receiving out-door relief. The chief cause of this xm- 
reasonable distinction is that a sojourn in the House is 
a more patent and permanent proof of a pauperized 
condition than the short interview which is necessary 
with the Eelieving Officer for the reception of out-door 
relief. In short, people feel it as a disgrace, not that 
their kinsfolk should be paupers, but that they should 
$eem to be such. The same feeling of shame, not at 
pauperism, but at its appearance, is seen in the facts 
that the publication of lists of paupers for the informa- 
tion of the payers of the poor-rates is found to have the 
effect of lessening the number of paupers, and that to 
Buch publication much dislike has been shown by inve- 
terate paupers and their relatives. 

It may be observed, in passing, that the restoration 
of the lost feeling of family-duty among the lower 
classes would re-act favourably upon classes above 
them, in reference to a common selfishness in this 
matter ; for every educated reader of these pages has 
probably within the range of his acquaintance met with 
instances of persons fallen into distress through no 
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glaring fatQt of theirs, nay, perhaps, even through the 
contrary, who yet have been left by near relatives, 
liberal in expressions of pity, to keep their heads above 
water as they best could ; or who, if that distress were 
incurred through weak compliance or other venial 
folly, have asked for help from those relatives, and 
have received nothing but barren reproaches as to the 
past, — in some cases even those who have been helped 
not helping their relatives in return. It is probable 
that a prevailing system of law, which popularizes the 
abandonment of destitute relatives to public aid, coun- 
tenances this mercenary conduct even in the higher 
classes. At any rate, the sense of family-duty will be 
powerfully stimulated in the humbler classes by the 
oflFer of the House to destitute persons. 

There are not a few who think that the transition 
from a state of dependence on the parish to a state of 
manly self-dependence, would be softened by enabling 
the agricultural labourers, in still greater numbers than 
is now the case, to rent, or, if they shall save suflScient 
means from their wages, to purchase at the market 
value, plots of ground which, with the help of their 
families, they would cultivate in their now more nume- 
rous leisure hours. The French correspondent, whose 
remarks have been quoted at a preceding page, ascribes 
the more frugal habits of the French peasantry not 
only to their independence of poor laws, but also to 
their desire to become possessors of small portions of 
the soil; and he suggests that, were more opportu- 
nities for this purpose given to the English agricul- 
tural labourers, it would supply them with an addi- 
tional motive to form habits of prudential parsimony. 
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And, certainly, if they are to form sncli habits, some 
decided steps must be taken in the way of encourage- 
ment. The practice of letting allotments, by no means 
infrequent, is found to have a dispauperizing effect on 
the allottees. And, probably, if the owners of land, 
who as a body show much kindly sympathy in the con- 
dition of the cottagers around them, would give in-r 
creased facilities for the renting or even the purchase 
of small parcels of their ground, they would be pre- 
paring the way still more towards the detachment of 
that class from their demoralizing, enfeebling, and, in 
truth, poverty-creating dependence on a maintenance 
abstracted from the substance of other classes, and, to 
a very great extent, from that of a class only just out- 
side of the verge of pauperism ; nay, and in effect, 
from the substance of the more industrious and provi- 
dent members of their own class.' An increase in the 
numerical extent of peasant proprietorship might con- 
tribute to restore a healthier state of things in rural 
districts. How is it that the term * peasantry of Eng- 
land ' sounds strange to our ears, and that the humbler 
grade in country districts are now only known in com- 
mon parlance as * labourers' and * paupers*? This 
suggestive change of nomenclature is perhaps owing to 
the fact that from being to a considerable extent pro- 
prietors, often in the form of copyholders, of their 
tenements with portions of land attached, or, as they 
were called in feudal language, * villeins regardant,' 
they have all descended to the position of mere 

* It must not be forgotten that landowners are often debarred, as 
having only a life-interest in their estates, from selling even small 
plots of ground. 
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tenants-at-will of their cottages. Although it be but 
the pleasing fiction of a poet that 

There was a time, ere England's woes began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man — 

yet it is no fiction that there was a time when a large 
proportion of the rural population held land in small 
portions. A writer in the ' Quarterly Review ' of July, 
1875/ speaks of the time as ^not over distant' when 
* nine-tenths or rather nineteen-twentieths ' of culti- 
vated England were nothing more than an aggregate of 
small estates and farms, mostly the former. We learn 
from Macanlay that even in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century not less than * a hundred and sixty 
thousand proprietors, who with their families must have 
made up more than a seventh of the population, derived 
their substance from little freehold estates.' Thus, then, 
two centuries ago — that is, in the reign of Charles 11. — 
more than one in seven of the heads of families 
in England were in possession of land. The coalition 
of these small properties into larger estates and terri- 
torial domains was, no doubt, owing to that * attraction 
of gravitation,' which operates with regard to all pro- 
perty, and by which the larger mass draws to it the 
smaller bodies around it. It is, however, at least a 
probable conjecture that this agglomeration of small 
properties into territorial possessions was accelerated 
by the operation of the Poor-Law system in destroying 
the independent spirit of the peasantry, and disposing 
them to sell, for tempting sums of hard cash, their 
interests in the soil to those moneyed men who desired to 
add * house to house and field to field.' The money would 

* Article, ' Jamaica.* 
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soon be gone, and the descendants of the sellers would 
be left as mere tenants-at-will of their cottages, with or 
without parcels of land attached, * labourers,' looking in 
case of need to poor-rates for relief. In fact, this class 
would obtain, in exchange for their small proprietor- 
ships, a money-price, plus the legal claim to be provided 
for at the public cost ; for while they were owners, they 
would be debarred from that claim. Whether, however, 
or no, the general absorption of peasant properties into 
larger estates was favoured by the demoralizing influ- 
ence and temptation of Poor-Law relief, yet even now 
some return is being made to the earlier state of things, 
in regard to the possession of an interest in the soil, by 
means of the Freehold Land and Building Societies, 
and through an increased willingness on the part of 
landed proprietors to let, if not to sell, small plots of 
ground to cottagers. The progress of. this movement 
may be looked to for aid in promoting the material and 
social well-being of these classes, and thus for in 
smoothing the transition which shall put them upon 
their own manly resources for support. 

It is notorious how largely up to a recent period the 
country people have parted with their valuable * com- 
mon-rights ' — the last remains of the old Anglo-Saxon 
* folkland * — for sums of money, which naturally would 
soon melt in their hands. The * common-rights ' which 
have been sold cannot of course be recovered; but it 
seems much to be desired, in counteraction of pauperism, 
that the remainder of these rights should be preserved. 
The following considerations, as stated by an able jour- 
nalist, tell powerfully in favour of the preservation of 
the still remaining rights of this kind. Speaking of 
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the ' effects of the enclosures on the class whose rights 
in commons have been extinguished/ the vmter con- 
tinues : ^ It is difficult to say that these effects have 
been satisfactory. The money paid in compensation 
has soon been spent, the allotments have been too small 
or too barren to yield their owners much profit, and in 
the meantime the owners have lost the sense of quasi' 
possession which the right of pasture gave them, and 
have lost, too, the motive for thrift afforded by the pros- 
pect of feeding a cow for nothing, provided they could 
get together the money to buy one. In these and other 
ways the condition of the most poor as a class has been 
changed for the worse by the wholesale enclosure of 
commons, even though the interests of the particular 
members of the class whose rights have been extin- 
guished have been saved/ * However, by thrift like that 
of the frugal peasantry of France and Belgium, our 
country people in receipt of good wages may to a con- 
siderable extent accumulate sums sufficient to regain in 
other forms an interest in the soil, which would aid in 
inspiring them with an independence of pauper relief 
as well as in enabling them to do without it. To the 
agricultural labourer and often also to the artizan and 
mechanic in towns the purchase of a cottage or a plot 
of ground, if still more frequent opportunities were 
given for such an investment of his savings, would be 
an object of legitimate ambition, tending to elevate his 
sense of self-respect and his position in the social scale. 
State emigration has often been suggested as a 
means of drawing off the surplus numbers of a popu- 
lation, to the benefit of themselves and of those who 

» Pall Mall Gazette, Feb, 12, 1876, 

R 
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remained in the country. Some political economists, 
however, including Professor Fawcett, have objected to 
State emigration, as * having the same inherent vice as 
the Poor Laws, discouraging providence, and taxing the 
prudent in order to give help to the imprudent' It 
^ould, as the Professor in eflfect observes, unfairly place 
the improvident who might emigrate at the public ex- 
pense on a level with the provident, who might be 
willing to emigrate at their own expense, and so dis- 
courage provident saving with a view to emigration. 
But, as it is, we unfortunately have the Poor Laws in 
full swing amongst us ; and with the object of getting 
rid of these laws it might be expedient to turn their 
very principle, when possible, against their continuance, 
and assist able-bodied paupers to emigrate, in order to 
dispauperize those who remain behind. We shall think 
it too late to object to State emigration as a boon to 
improvidence, if we consider the boons which we oflFer 
to it at home. It seems, indeed, to be straining out a 
gnat and swallowing a camel to maintain the impro- 
vident here and yet to boggle at State emigration as 
encouraging improvidence. By the co-operation of our 
Settlement Laws with our Poor Laws we have caused 
a redundancy of population in particular localities ; what 
more obvious course than to reduce this redundancy by 
subsidizing its emigration P To the objection that this 
were to encourage improvidence it may be a satisfactory 
answer that by our laws we have created this improvi- 
dence, and that we ought to take steps to remedy its 
effect in a mass of pauperism. The colonists need 
abour, and some of our able-bodied labourers need per- 
manent employment ; why not aid in bringing the two 
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parties together, in giving the demand its supply P 
Nothing seems to hinder it but that laiasez aller style 
of government, that blind adherence to mere routine of 
which as a nation we are fond. 

Government, acting in concert with Boards of Guar- 
dians, might establish in those localities where there 
is a known and acknowledged surplusage of labour a 
machinery for assisting emigration ; and to able-bodied 
applicants relief might be offered in the form of a free 
pass to some colony where labour is in demand, and is 
consequently well remunerated. Some of the Colonial 
States themselves have abeady assisted in defraying 
the expense of this profitable emigration to their own 
shores ; and it is not improbable that they would be 
willing to co-operate still more largely in any well- 
organized Government scheme for the same purpose. 
Such a scheme, indeed, unless it form part of a plan for 
the extinction of compulsory relief, is fatally open to 
Professor Fawcett's objections. At present emigration 
as a corrective of pauperism, like all other agencies 
directed to that purpose, is frustrated by pauperism 
itself. Those who at present emigrate are chiefly of the 
non-pauperized class — small capitalists — hand-workers 
who have exercised thrift with a view to meet the ex- 
pense of emigration and settlement — the more skilful 
and enterprizing of the class, who may reckon with cer- 
tainty on obtaining suitable remuneration in the land 
of their choice ; in short, just that portion of the popu- 
lation whose continuance in the country would be con- 
ducive to the national wealth. These men leave the 
country, and leave also behind them the slothful, the 
unskilfal, the unthrifty, the men of pauperized minds. 

b2 
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Of the unwillingness of men of the last description to 
emigrate a notable instance was lately mentioned in one 
of our principal journals. A clergyman, we are told, had 
recommended a middle-aged farm-labourer to emigrate 
to New Zealand. The clergyman drew a glowing picture 
of that country, and the farm-labourer listened with 
interest. ' High wages, plenty of food, a good home, 
excellent climate/ and other attractions were spoken of; 
and, to give his hearer a final idea of the well-being of 
the humbler classes there, the clergyman ended by say- 
ing, ^ There is no workhouse: think of that!' Next 
day the farm-labourer returned and astonished the 
clergyman by refusing to go. He was pressed to say 
why, but hesitated. Was he satisfied with the wages? 
^ Oh, yes.' With the food ? Yes, and so on with the 
other advantages. What, then, was the objection? 
* Well, sir,' said the man, * you said there was no work- 
house — I don't like that.' In fact, it is poor-relief that 
hinders the emigration that would aid to render poor- 
relief unnecessary. Most of the suggestions now offered 
for facilitating the ultimate abolition of the Poor Law 
system are to be regarded as suitable to the transi- 
tional state alone before the compulsory relief system 
is abolished. They are suggested as parts of a com- 
prehensive scheme of social and economic reform with 
a view to the abolition of that system; while taken 
irrespectively of such a consummation they would be 
open to the description of mere shifts and expedients, 
temporary lenitives, but in the result aggravations, far 
from remedies, of the gangrene of pauperism. But a 
scheme of State emigration, as a remedial and auxi- 
liary measure directed towards that object, would appa- 
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rently faciUtate its attainment, and aid in rendering 
less harsh and abrupt the transition of the popnlation 
from a dependence on poor-rates to an honest depen- 
dence on themselves. 

Meantime, the improved education of the rising 
generation may be looked to — certainly it ought to be 
capable of being looked to — as a means of improving 
their practical notions, of preparing them to exercise 
due self-restraint and rational forethought, and of dis- 
ciplining them to meet the realities of life. Any 
education, deserving the epithet of *good,' of the 
wages-earning classes would be such as should implant 
in them some correct notions as to the duty which they 
owe to society in this matter. In any system of pri- 
mary education fitted to the wants of the age it would 
be made one of the express objects to instil these 
notions into their minds, and to teach them to look 
forward to the time when they will have to put them 
into practice ; when, like real men, they will have to 
depend on themselves, under Providence, for success in 
thie arduous, but bracing and hopefiil, ^ battle of life ' 
and conflict with circumstances. No scheme of national 
education can be thought complete unless it include 
education in sentiments and practical notions, as well 
as in intellectual quickness and attainment. If it be 
the business of education to teach children what they 
are to be and to do when they become men, it ought in 
this case not merely to teach them to read, write, and 
sum, but to inspire them, among other wholesome sen- 
timents, with that of a true manliness, which would 
forbear to be beholden to others for any means of sub- 
sistence which self-help could obtain. To this point is 
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the following observation of a Poor Law Inspector, 
Dr. Clutterbuck, in his Report for 1874-5 :^ ^ It is to 
the extinguishing of the pauper spirit by the creation 
of a rightful sense of self-respect that we must look 
forward in all our schemes for the amelioration of the 
poor man's lot. Every scheme of education which fails 
to keep steadily in view this especial object must, 
more or less, defeat itself. The education which 
creates or increases this principle of self-respect im- 
parts real, vital, formative knowledge, upon which all 
true progress depends.' Such teaching would enter 
alike into the religious and secular education ; for it is 
equally in accordance with the precepts and example of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles and with the first 
principles of political economy, as well as with the 
promptings of a right-minded regard for the interests 
of others. Such teaching is already condensed in the 
words of a well-known formula of religious instruction, 
by which the catechumen is taught to avow that * not 
to covet or desire other men's goods, but to learn and 
labour truly to get his own living,' is part of his * duty to 
his neighbour.' No education, indeed, can be expected 
of itself to diminish sensibly the mass of pauperism 
which presses upon the community. The mere attempt 
to teach men by schools an honest dependence on 
themselves must be hopeless so long as they are taught 
by the law to depend upon their neighbours. Witness 
the case of highly-educated Scotland, which, since the 
introduction of Poor Law in 1845, has been unlearning, 
as we have seen, more and more of her characteristic 
thrift. But, as one of the remedial measures to accom- 

' See p. 206 of the Beport of the Local Grovermnent Board. 
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pany the gradual abolition of compulsory poor-relief, 
an education directed to the improvement of the qua- 
lities of the population in a social point of view, as 
well as to the cultivation of their intellects, may be of 
no little avail. The mere possession of the power to earn 
a lifelong maintenance favours the will to do so ; and 
thus education, in its merely intellectual aspect, may 
act as the corks by which men learn to swim, so as to 
be able afterwards to trust to their own unaided exer- 
tions. At present it is the Poor Law which ^ educates ' 
the poorer class to dependence on extraneous help, 
combined with perverted notions of a right in ^ other 
men's goods/ It need hardly be added that parents of 
that class, under the influence of such an * education,* 
have but little notion of the duty of bringing up their 
children with a love of honest independence and a 
manly scorn of wilful pauperism.^ 

Lessons and admonitions pointing to the necessity 
of self-help are, in fact, liberally bestowed for the most 
part upon young people of the upper middle class, the 
class of professional men and of educated men with mo- 
derate fixed incomes. Young persons of this class are 
often reminded that they will have themselves only to 

* Even in the matter of education itself it is to be regretted that a 
further lesson of dependence on the poor-rates should have been 
lately given by the provision of the Public Education Act, compelling 
guardians to pay out of the rates the expense of educating the children 
of parents who profess inability to pay for it themselves, and who yet 
are not to be regarded by the lam aspoAipers ! This provision, as it has 
been well said, < is nothing else but creating a new class of paupers,' 
It seems to be the one-idea'd pursuit of a public good, resulting in the 
public damage in other respects — purchasing the benefit of general 
education at a further expense of the self-dependent qualities of the 
hand- working classes, who are thus taught to look to the pockets of 
the ratepayers for the accessories as well act for the necessaries of life. 
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trust to for maintenance in the social position in wliich 
they were placed by their birth, and for the attainment 
of the comforts to which they may reasonably aspire. 
And these admonitions are by no means without profit ; 
for we constantly witness instances of yonng men of 
this class who abstain from marriage till they find 
themselves in a position to maintain a family, who are 
industrious in their caUings, prudent in conduct, tem- 
perate in habit, and ready to go anywhere, do any- 
thing, and submit to anything consistent with honour 
and self-respect, such as driving cattle or shoeing 
horses in the Colonies, in order to secure for them- 
selves a competent or even a bare maintenance. Few 
of the sons of this class but act in accordance with the 
training to self-help which they have received. When 
we hear of young men bred at the public schools and 
universities willing to gain their livelihood as head- 
gardeners or grooms, or of women, who have been 
brought up in homes of affluence or comfort, under- 
taking menial employments as * lady-helps,* gover- 
nesses teaching ' accompUshments,' but acting also as 
domestics on salaries which upper domestics would 
scorn to take,* we cannot but contrast their position 

* The poverty and distress in an educated class, indicated by such 
notices as the following in the Times of June 23, 1877, are striking 
when viewed in contrast with the high wages given to hand- workers, 
and for the most part recklessly spent : — 

< Governesses of all Woek. — "Fair Play" asks us to publish 
the following reply by a clergyman's wife to a young lady advertising 
for the situation of governess : — " June 7. Madam, — In reply to your 
letter of this morning I beg to say we are desirous of meeting with a 
governess for our four elder children — two girls and two boys — their 
ages are 9, 7, 6, and 4 respectively. Our girls have not yet got beyond 
simple tunes in music* Are you a good needlewoman, and can you cut 
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with that of numbers of hand-workers earning weekly 
from three to ten, even twelve pounds, which are 
chiefly spent in self-gratification, with the refuge of the 
parish complacently in prospect. And, it may be asked, 
why should not the children of the mechanics, artizans, 
handicraftsmen, and agricultural labourers of England 
be taught, if not at home, yet at least in their schools, 
to exercise, when they grow up, the same firm and 
self-respecting virtues? — ^be taught to trust to their 
own exertions for lifelong maintenance, and to feel 
shame at looking to the forced and often grudged and 
hardly-wrung contributions of others, or even to their 
voluntary alms, except under the very rare pressure of 
unavoidable necessity? Are these classes themselves 
sunk so low in pauperism as that such lessons should 
be thrown away even upon their children ? 

However, all those amongst us who gain their live- 
lihood by the exertion of their physical faculties ought, 
in order to their dispauperization, if for no other 
reason, to be impressed, whether in youth or manhood, 
with the truth that it is a simple matter of honesty to 
practise thrift, lest they should afterwards be forced to 
throw themselves as a burden upon their neighbours. 
When some one avowed that ' somehow he could never 
make up his mind to be economical,' the just answer 

out and make children's frocks ? As I should require you to attend to 
their wardrobes, assist with other sewings, wash and dress the two 
elder boys, dress the girls' hair, to walk out with them, and to make 
yourself generally useful, would you on an emergency object to help to 
make the beds and wash up the breakfast and tea things ? Are you a 
member of the Church of England and a communicant ? " The salary 
offered to a lady possessing all these desirable and useful accomplish- 
ments was 201, per annum.' 
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was, ^Tou might as well say that you never could 
make up your mind to be honest.' 

Before quitting the subject of educational agencies 
in dispauperization, two practical suggestions shall be 
oflFered in reference to the training of the myriads of 
children — amounting, according to recent returns, to 
about 200,000 in England — whom their parents, taught 
by law to disregard all relative and social duty, have 
thrown for maintenance upon the parish. The manner 
of bringing up these multitudinous cadets of pauperism 
ought assuredly to be such as should qualify them to 
earn their own subsistence as adults. At present, how- 
ever, through the false economy which looks at nothing 
but the avoidance of immediate outlay, their teaching 
is usually of the slenderest and most inefficient. In 
most of our Unions it is limited, with degrees of attain- 
ment varying according to the qualifications of the 
respective schoolmasters, to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. With these sole accomplishments the 
young pauper commonly steps forth from the work- 
house into the outer world at the age of seventeen 
years, one of the most helpless members of the com- 
munity; and probably, unless he joins the host of 
vagrants or criminals, he returns to ^the House' a 
relapsed pauper. An industrial education — ^true eco- 
nomy as well as charity would combine to grant such 
an education — is the kind of education wanted for 
these homeless outcasts. ^ What we want,' says Pro- 
fessor Villari, a distinguished Neapolitan, speaking of 
his own country, ^ is that kind of industrial school 
which transforms paupers and vagrants into workmen.' 
What we also want in England is the same kind of 
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training ; for paupers and vagrants abound in wealthy 
England no less than in the poorer province of Naples. 
The other suggestion towards the dispauperizing 
education of the rising generation is, that in all schools 
of primary instruction, pauper schools or other, the 
elements of domestic economy should be taught to the 
daughters of the hand-working and poorer classes. 
The helplessness and wastefulness too often witnessed 
in their households — owing in great measure to the 
pervading influence of pauperizing laws — are by the 
law of reaction a * factor' in the augmentation of 
pauperism. Hence a rudimentary instruction in the 
several branches of domestic economy might be looked 
to as means towards reducing pauperism, and faci- 
litating the transition from dependence on the parish 
to honest and intelligent self-dependence. Subjoined 
is an extract from ^ The Times ' of November 6, 
1876, containing some valuable hints towards the gene- 
ral cultivation of one important branch of domestic 
economy, as a part of the teaching in elementary 
schools.^ 

> * Doles. — Doubtless a loaf of bread was a gift more prized cen- 
turies ago than it is in the present day. A poor old widow receives it 
as her bom right, more or less grumblingly, while a sturdy beggar 
looks at it with contempt and exchanges it for a glass of gin if he can. 
Some Parliamentary returns have been in course of publication since 
1868, with occasional intermissions, which give the amoimt distribtlted 
annually in each county of England and Wales in "doles in kind," 
being chiefly bread. The sums given in each county vary considerably. 
In- Norfolk the enormous sum of 9,983^. is awarded annually, while in 
Cardigan it is only 211, In Surrey it is 7,620/., and it exceeds in 
Lancashire and Middlesex (exclusive of London and Westminster), as 
well as in Suffolk, 6,000/. a year. Li some cases a discretion has been 
given by the pious founders of these doles to the trustees to spend the 
money in other things than bread. The work dees not seem to excite 
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The abolition of Poor Laws, however gradual, in- 
volves without doubt the necessity of a contempo- 

a lively interest among trustees so far as we have been able to observe, 
and in many cases they would be glad to be relieved of the trust. In 
Warwick beef is given away. In other places clothing is distributed, 
*If the Charity Commissioners would enlarge the autliority of 
trustees to spend the money otherwise than in bread, some useful im- 
petus might be given to the teaching, in elementary schools, of 
" domestic economy," so wisely introduced as a subject of national 
education into the Code. But at present the Education Department 
has contented itself with introducing the words into the Code, and 
leaving them to fructify, without establishing any system or appointing 
any officers whose business it should be to look after the matter. 
Domestic economy has held a place in the Code for two years, but 
there appears no evidence that schools have as yet earned any of the 
grants of 4«. Mr. Colt Williams, Inspector of Schools, who thinks the 
introduction of cookery and domestic economy excellent, asks who is 
to pay for it. We answer, the fees of learners, the present bread 
doles, and Government grants. The bread doles especially might, on 
the cy-pres doctrine, be made of use in establishing village schools of 
cookery, which can hardly be said to exist at present. So few are 
they that they may be named. Cookery is taught in the Board Schools 
of London, in a school at St. Mary's, Soho, and in elementary schools 
at Watford, at Walton, and Stokesay, in Shropshire, and in a school 
fostered by Mr. Browne Clayton, on his estate in Ireland, where 
children of the poor are taught cookery very successfully. The in- 
spector, Mr. Pennethome, commends its introduction, and says the 
School Board at Newcastle has determined to make a small experi- 
ment. He and Mr. Williams and Mr. Legard are the only Inspectors 
who notice cookery. The numerous local cookery schools hitherto 
established have taught ladies chiefly and domestic servants, but not 
children. A little cookery is taught in some of the female training 
colleges, but next to nothing in elementary schools, and unless some 
active steps are taken soon by the Education Department the food 
division of the Code will die of inanition, while everyone proclaims 
its national importance. There are at least 6,000 villages of sufficient 
size in the country which ought to have a teacher of cookery, who 
would instruct older girls sent to a common centre assembled fxom 
various schools. The bread doles would furnish the necessary capital 
to start the village centres, and the full value of the food cooked 
might be given as a charity to the present recipients of the dry 
bread. For example, the returns already noted show that upwards of 
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raneons improvement in the sentiments, habits, and 
intelligence of a large part of the population. This 
change can only be wrought by bold and decided mea- 
sures of social and economical reform. After the ex- 
perience which culminated before 1834, if this country 
shrinks from grappling with the question of pauperism 
and its remedies — if the active part of the community 
be too devoted to short-sighted mercenary objects, or 
party strifes, to attend to this question — England will 
in this matter verify the satirical comparison which 
likens her to * a mole, jel creature blind and busy, con- 
tinually working underground.' 

100^. 16*. 9d, is given away in Kenilworth, chiefly, if not wholly, in 
bread. This amount would go largely to support a school, which would 
be further aided by the fees paid by the learners of all ages. The adult 
poor might be taught as well as the children, and many a young lady 
in Kenilworth might be able to get a practical knowledge of cookery 
that would be useful all her life. Again, at the adjacent picturesque 
old town of Coventry, where there is an admirable germ of a domestic 
economy school in the Blue Coat School for girls, and doles amounting 
to il&L 128, 6d.y a school of cookery with branches might be estab- 
lished to the great comfort of its 40,000 inhabitants. It might fairly 
be predicted that the old crone who now hobbles to church to get a 
sixpenny or ninepenny loaf would be much more cheered by a giblet 
pie or a shepherd's pie, or some fried frisket of meat, or sausages rolls 
of Australian mincemeat, or a quart of Irish stew, or some curried 
tripe, or a Cornish pasty, or a pig's fry, which is called " poor man's 
goose," or a quart of " pot-au-f eu," or "a mackerel or herring baked 
with bread crumbs and herbs," or a plum pudding at Christmas. Any 
one of these could be provided for the cost of a ninepenny loaf, and 
some for a sixpenny one, as we learn from the recipes of the National 
Training School for Cookery. 

' If Lord Sandon would look into this subject he would find that 
there is a fund exceeding 110,000?. per annum throughout England 
and Wales now devoted to doles, which might help to promote good 
cookery among the poor and help to compete with habits of drunken- 
ness. But competent teachers of cookery must be trained, and this is 
the first task to be accomplished, with or without the application of 
ancient doles to cookery, and ought to be looked to as a national work.' 
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SECTION VIII. 

SELF-HELP AND VOLUNTAET BELIEF. 

SuoH are the steps, and such the remedial measures 
accompanying them, which are suggested for the ulti- 
mate abolition of compulsory relief, that manifold 
* curse ' to the country, both in a social and economic 
point of view, as the preceding pages, harmonizing 
with the expressed sentiments of some of our highest 
authorities on the subject, have attempted to show. 
The abolition, thus effected, would, it is hoped, give no 
rude shock to our social order or to traditional sen- 
timents and habits. An encouraging precedent is fdr- 
nished by the change which in 1834 was effected, 
without difficulty, from the most threatening excesses 
of the old Poor Law system to the improved regulations 
of the new system. In the course of a certain number 
of years, giving full notice of the impending change, the 
wages-earning population will have been weaned from 
their baneful dependence on extraneous aid ; * edu- 
cated,' in both senses of the word, to rely on their own 
industry and thrift for provision against those * dis- 
tresses of body and estate ' to which all mankind are 
liable, and from some of which no man can hope to be 
exempted. 
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Among these physical evils destitution is one 
which seldom arises from other than easily preventible 
causes.^ It seldom happens that a man able and 
willing to work is placed in such circumstances as 
prevent him from finding employment. The intelligent 
author of the * Original/ who had much experience in 
dealing with pauperism, goes so far as to say that * what- 
ever destitution there may be from want of employ- 
ment may be traced to removable causes.' Nor is the 
percentage high of persons who, before they approach 
old age, are permanently disabled either by natural 
infirmity or by accident. The relief, therefore, of all 
such persons may with confidence be left, as it is left in 
other countries, to the charity of relations, friends, 
neighbours, or the public. There are, indeed, people 
who think so meanly of the benevolent forces at work 
in society as to question the ground of such confidence, 
but who in so thinking seem to arraign the natural and 
Providential order of things. Such thinkers may be 
left to argue their point with those who, like Professor 
Fawcett, contend in favour of compulsory relief on the 
ground that benevolence is lavish, and is extended to 
the deserving and undeserving alike. And truly it 
appears from the Eeport on Foreign Poor Laws that 
in Belgium and at Eome so much is actually dispensed 

* * Wherever inquiries have been made as to the previous condition 
of the able-bodied individuals who live in such numbers upon the 
town-parishes, it has been found that the pauperism of the greater 
number has originated in indolence, vice, or improvidence, and might 
have been avoided by ordinary industry and care. The smaller num- 
ber consisted of cases where the cause of pauperism could not be 
ascertained, rather than of cases where it was apparent that destitution 
bad arisen from blameless want.' — Report qf CoTrmdmoners for 1834. 
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in alms as to foster idleness and improvidence in a 
population. If, then, benevolence be liable to the 
faults of indiscriminateness and excess, it will at any 
tate be equal to tbe relief of all the destitution which 
could not have been prevented by the exercise of ordi- 
nary industry and prudence. Where destitution is not 
due to gross and persistent misconduct, the relief of it 
may be confidently trusted to the common feelings of 
humanity, especially when these feelings are reinforced 
by the motives of religious charity. * Where cases of 
real hardship occur,' say the Poor Law Commissioners 
in their Eeport of 1834, ^ the remedy must be applied 
by individual charity, a virtue for which no system of 
compulsory charity can or ought to be a substitute/ 

* If there were no poor-rates,' says Mr. Walker in his 

* Original,* * but more prudence, and wages were suflS- 
ciently high to bring up decently the average number 
of children, allowing for the ordinary casualties, then, 
when there were more than the average number of 
children or extraordinary casualties, the resources 
would be a certain degree of privation, and, beyond 
that, the voluntary assistance of those af ound.* Those 
who by the recklessness of their course have * omitted* 
the favourable 'tide* which is offered to every man 
during his life, and have thus got into * shallows and 
miseries,' will, if left to the natural working of things, 
be powerfully stimulated to extricate themselves fh)m 
their distressful position ; and, if they are capable of 
learning from experience, will be taught to avoid by 
due heedfulness a repetition of their discomforts, the 
example of which will meantime have acted as a deter- 
rent to others from abandoning themselves to similar 
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cotirses. Hence, as facts before-mentioned show/ 
there will be no more cases of starvation in the absence 
of compulsory relief laws than actually occur amongst 
ns under such laws. 

The real inadequacy of the compulsory relief system 
is shown by the fact that it fails at the moment when 
there is the greatest need. In such an emergency it 
breaks down as regards both in-maintenance and out- 
door relief. A sufficient amount of workhouse accom- 
modation obviously cannot be provided to meet every 
extraordinary pressure of pauperism. Mr. Longley, in 
his Eeport for 1874-5 to the Local Government Board, 
mentions the failure of the in-door maintenance 
system in London, wh'^n the financial distresses of the 
year 1866 threw a multitude of applicants upon the 
parish. Out-door relief was found equally incommen- 
surate with the exigencies of the Lancashire Cotton 
Famine in 1863. On that occasion rates were raised 
so high, that they could not be raised higher without 
ruin to the ratepayers, and no more aid for destitute 
hand-workers could be obtained from that source. 
Hence it was found necessary to appeal with lament- 
able accounts of starving artizans and their families 
to the charity of the whole • kingdom. The national 
bounty poured in to an amount which was not only 
sufficient, but abundant ; for, when the pressure of the 
famine had been relieved by it, a considerable surplus 
remained in the hands of the distributors. Upon this 
fact it may in passing be observed that, had there been 
no Poor Laws on which the hand-workers in question 
could place an anticipatory reliance in case of distress, 

» Page 173. 
S 
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there would rmquestionably liave been fax less of dis- 
tress to relieve, no more of it than charity would have 
been amply competent to relieve. The preceding years 
had been years of much prosperity in the cotton in- 
dustry, and wages had been high ; but they were spent 
in the usual style of self-indulgence, so that the earners 
were leffc unprovided against a day of necessity.* We 
may judge, too, from this instance that charity comes 
out strongest when the need is greatest, and that its 
resources are equal to any demand that may be made 
upon them. However, it is certain that, notwithstand- 
ing Poor Law relief, recourse was here necessarily had 
to charity; and the failure of compulsory relief was con- 
spicuous when its real efficiency was put to the test 
It may well be believed that the voluntary relief, given 
on the occasion of this Lancashire calamity, was re- 
ceived by the distressed with a gratitude towards their 
more prosperous fellow-countrymen, which no amount 
of compulsory relief could have kindled. 

All experience shows that charity, influenced by 
religion, may be trusted for the relief of distress. 
There are, for instance, very few Jewish paupers, be- 
cause their co-religionists, in obedience to precepts of 
benevolence, common alike to the Law and the Gospel, 
regularly assist the indigent members of their own 
community. The practice, as I am informed, among 
the Jews in this matter is to apply the alms of the con- 
gregation to the relief of its distressed members, and 

» On the subject of this * Cotton Famine,' and the previous extrava- 
gance in dealing with high wages, much interesting light is thrown 
by the letters in the second volume of the *Life of the late Mr. 
Charles Kingsley.' 
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where those members are capable of earning a subsist- 
ence, to such relief as may assist them in following 
their respective callings ; in short, * to helping them to 
help themselves ; ' and it is said to be the custom with 
those who have prospered after receiving this relief to 
pay back its cost to the fund of the congregation. 

Among the heathens, the Parsees are conspicuous 
for liberality of alms to such of their co-religionists as 
fall into want. It is well known that obedience is very 
generally paid by Mahometans to the precepts of their 
religion which enforce the duty of succouring the dis- 
tressed of their own persuasion, and which prescribe 
the devotion of a tenth of income to that purpose. 
Among Christian communities it is notorious that the 
Society of Friends provide for their members in distress, 
and that therefore there are no pauper Quakers. The 
liberality of almsgiving among members of the Eomish 
community needs but to be mentioned. In some places 
this liberality seems only to be too great, so as to en- 
courage mendicancy ; but in others their ^ organization 
of charity * is worthy of all praise. Thus in a letter of 
Dr. Arnold's, published in his * Life ' by Dean Stanley, is 
a description of one of these charities. It is at Padua : 
* The influence of the clergy must be great there and 
most beneficially exercised ; for a large institution for 
the poor at Padua, providing for those who are out of 
work^ as well as for the old and infirm, derives its main 
support from legacies, the clergy never failing to urge 
every man who can at all afford it to leave something 
at his death for this object.' ^ Such is the efficacy of 
charity, prompted by religious motives. And in Eng- 

> * Life of Arnold,' p. 212. 
8 2 
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land why has not this charity its fall efficacy, but that 
by a system of law, which undertakes to relieve the 
distressed by means of forced contributions, its heart is 
chilled and its hand is narrowed ? Where want is the 
result of mere idleness, the Apostolic remedy is simple : 
* If a man will not work, neither shall he eat ; ' and the 
man who has been left to try this remedy will assuredly 
be cured of the disease ! But this kind of disease will 
never be cured while there are laws which propagate it. 
On the other hand, charity, including that charity which 
begins at home, may, if there be no laws to supersede 
its exercise, be safely trusted to relieve and aid all un- 
avoidable distress. Even concurrently with the Poor 
Law, the manifold operations of charity are continued, 
and, it may be added, overlapping in a multitude of 
cases the administration of that law, and mutually being 
overlapped by it, unfortunately assist in pauperizing 
the masses,^ as those persons are aware who have set 
on foot the ^ organization of charity ' in London, and 
who have therefore wisely put themselves into commu- 
nication with the Poor Law authorities, in order to ob- 
viate the waste of charitable means. Nay, under the 
old Poor Law, the Inquiry Commissioners of 1832 could 
observe in their Report that ' private and uncompulsory 
charity is so deeply implanted by Providence in human 
nature, that even the existing system has rather misdi- 
rected than destroyed it.' We may therefore judge 

* The reader who wishes to form an adequate notion of the extent 
find effects of private charity in the East End of London, is referred 
to the * Remains of the late benevolent and intelligent Mr. Edward 
Denison,' and to the remarkable letter of the Rev. W. Stone, formerly 
Roctor of Whitechapel, which will be found in the Poor Law Enquiry 
Commissioners Report for 1834. 
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how effectually it would operate if the relief of real 
distress were left wholly to its agency. Even now, as 
Dr. Hawkesley has shown, the amount annually given 
in charity in London alone is not less than 6,000,000Z.^ 
The amount of the revenues of endowed charities in 
England for simply feeding, lodging, and giving pecu- 
niary and medical aid to poor and indigent persons, 
reaches, according to a recent Parliamentary return, 
the sum of 1,750,000Z. Thus abundant are the uncom- 
pelled resources for the relief of the needy ! Are Eng- 
lish people ready to send succour for suffering over the 
wide world, as, for example, to the French, after the 
siege of Paris and the devastations of the Prussian war ; 
to India, in the famine of 1874, and more recently in 
1877; to Persia, in the enormous sufferings of a like 
kind in 1872 ; to Turkish widows and orphans, plunged 
into destitution by a barbarous warfare, and driven in 
crowds from their homes, naked and starving, to the 
shelter of a fortified city ; and is it to be supposed that 
the same English people would, if the succour of the 
destitute at home in their own country were left to their 
charity, close heart and hand at the sight of distress — 
that they would be charitable to people of other lands, 
and churlish to their own fellow-countrymen? But 
when law takes the relief of their neighbours and kins- 
folk out of people's hands, and compels them to contri- 
bute to their relief, it is not in human nature to reclaim 
that relief; nor indeed, as we have seen, is it always 
expedient to interfere with the working of legal relief 
by the collateral action of private bounty. But in pro- 

* Fawcett's * Manual of Political Economy,' p. 665. By some other 
authorities the amount has been put down at 7,000.000/. 
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portion as legal relief supersedes, as it nrust supersede, 
the exercise of charity, the latter, irrepressible, finds 
yent in the relief of suffering in all other distressed 
parts of the world. It has, indeed, been apprehended 
that the operations of private charity at home would be 
so extensive as to be even detrimental to the recipients 
and to the public. There is, however, good reason for 
expecting that this superabundant beneficence, if the 
relief of national distress were left wholly to its opera- 
tions, would soon cure itself, and that experience would 
lead to the wiser direction of its copious streams, and 
to their retrenchment within due and prudent bounds. 

Of the superiority of voluntary over compulsory 
relief, in the effects on the minds both of givers and 
receivers, there can be no question. The free-will 
giving of relief not only expresses, but strengthens the 
givers' sympathetic interest in the welfare of the reci- 
pients, who, in their turn, feel a gratefulness which 
they cannot feel for help which could not have been 
withheld from them. Thus voluntary beneficence es- 
tablishes a relation of good will between the parties, 
to the benefit of both. But compulsory relief, as it is 
received without gratefulness, so is given without 
benevolence. 

It has been objected that by the limitation of poor- 
relief to fi:ee-will action an undue strain would be 
exerted on the resources of the more benevolent mem- 
bers of the community. If, however, as is here con- 
tended, and as the great masters of political economy 
unanimously argue, nay, and as abundant fact seems to 
prove, destitution is aggravated by a system of com- 
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pulsory relief, it is reasonable to expect that through, 
the abolition of such a system the amount of destitution 
to be relieved would proportionably decrease. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, were the relief of distress 
leffc to the exertions of the benevolent, the previously 
latent benevolence of thousands would be called forth 
into active operation.^ People's liberality will be more 
on the alert when, in particular cases coming under 
their own notice, they feel that the prevention of star- 
vation depends on their own individual action. From 
these considerations it would appear that, in ordinary 
times, no serious addition would accrue to the calls 
which are now made on benevolent persons by the joint 
claims of compulsory and charitable relief. 

In extraordinary emergencies it seems to be gene- 
rally admitted that compulsory relief altogether breaks 
down. Such, as we saw, was the case in the Lancashire 
cotton-famine. That calamity, having been greatly 
aggravated by the previous extravagance encouraged 
by reliance upon Poor Law relief, rendered necessary a 
recourse to the charity of the whole kingdom, which 
ungrudgingly poured in its hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to the timely and effectual relief of the dis- 
tressed population. 

But with regard to the position in which the bene- 
volent would be placed, were the relief of destitution 
thrown upon them, no concern need be felt on their 
account. They may be trusted to bear their burden 

* Even in present circumstances we leaxn that *the CJharity 
Organization Society in London has been the means of eliciting 
charitable exertions and charitable gifts to a very remarkable degree.' 
—Times, March 19, 1877. 
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with cheerfulness, for cheerfulness is of the very essence 
of benevolence. Though ib might fall somewhat heavily 
at first on individuals among them, the burden would 
soon be lightened by the probable increase in the num- 
ber of those who would aid to bear it, and the probable 
decrease of the distress which causes it. 

How voluntary relief may supersede compulsory 
relief is seen in the * Report on Foreign Poor Laws,' 
which was communicated in 1876 to our Local Govern- 
ment Board, and to which reference has already been 
made. Take the instance of Prance, where relief is 
dispensed by voluntary associations, called * bureaux 
de bienfaisance ' and * bureaux de charity,' the dif- 
ference between which it is not necessary here to 
explain, but which administer funds derived from old 
endowments and charitable collections, supplemented 
by * optional and incidental' subsidies from local 
authorities, and sometimes from the central Govern- 
ment. These voluntary associations are managed by 
elected and impaid committees, subject to the inspec- 
tion of public authority. They are not, indeed, uni- 
versal, but extend to two-thirds of the departments of 
Prance. The relief which they administer is wholly 
voluntary ; even the aid which the State gives towards 
their funds, and which, exclusive of Paris, amounts to 
about one-sixth of their income, is given as a matter of 
charity, not of legal obligation. We quote the Report 
on this point : ^ The State takes its share of voluntary 
charity, either by means of local subsidies, or by special 
grants of public money.' Establishments for out-door 
and in-door relief may be founded at the discretion of 
local authorities, subject to the approval of the Minister 
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of the Interior. There are also hospitals and alms- 
houses in various places, supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. Such is a brief account of the efficient 
organization of charity in Prance. In that country 
poor-rates are unknown, and no one can claim relief as 
a matter of legal right. Vagrant mendicity at the 
same time is restrained in Prance by law, particularly 
by the institution of ^ maisons de detention,' houses of 
detention, half prisons, half workhouses, to which 
vagrant mendicants, on being taken up, are consigned 
for periods not less than one week, and in which they 
are put to hard work during their stay. In certain 
cases of disablement, permissions to beg are granted by 
the authorities, which the mendicant is bound to show, 
when required by the person whose alms he asks. The 
present vn:iter can state that during a residence of 
about a year and a quarter in a provincial town in that 
country, he met with but one instance of a beggar, and 
he on demand immediately showed his * permission.' 
The writer will add, with regard to intemperance in 
that country, a subject closely allied with pauperism, that 
he witnessed but one or two instances of such excess. 

In Belgium, according to Mr. Doyle,^ the editor of 
the Report on Foreign Poor Laws, there is, properly 
speaking, no poor-rate, the burden of supporting the 
destitute being ' thrown upon private charity, stimu- 
lated, husbanded, and regulated by the State.' No 
pauper has a formal right to relief. ' In most com- 
munes sufficient funds for the support of the poor are 
provided by the proceeds of former endowments, aided 

* Introduction to the * Reports on Poor Laws in Foreign Coun- 
tries,' pp. 68-60. 
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by a constant flow of donations and bequests.' These 
funds are administered by boards of unpaid function- 
aries. In this country it appears that pauperism is 
fostered by an * excessive amount of assistance and alms 
provided by public and private charity,' a fact which 
goes to prove that this resource is at any rate sufficient 
for the relief of at least honest distress. 

In Holland, we gather from the Report on Poor 
Laws in that country, recently published by Mr. Sendal, 
one of the Local Government Board Inspectors, that the 
Dutch make the relief of destitution depend ' on the 
issue of a conflict between the selfish and the unselfish 
forces in society.' * There it is held that no pauper has 
a right to relief, and that the exercise of charity is not 
a function of the State.' ' When voluntary bodies or 
religious organizations fail to relieve, the civil commune 
may, though it is nowhere ordained that it must, do so. 
The Government leave it free to act according to dis- 
cretion, subject only to " a sense of responsibility as to 
the consequences." ' Why, it may be well asked, 
should not our Boards of Guardians also be trusted 
with a similar discretion, and with an exclusive autho- 
rity in the whole matter of relief? 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, a dependency of 
the Crown of Holland, * seems,' says the Report on 
Foreign Poor Laws, * to have next to no revenue for the 
poor; yet no complaints of dearth and distress ever 
come from that quarter.' ^ In this country, then, it 
appears that voluntary alms suffice for the relief of 
distress. 

^ In Italy,' Mr. Doyle states, in his Introduction to 

> P. 211 ; see also p. 207. 
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the Eeport, * speaking generally, there is no legal pro- 
vision for the relief of the poor, and no special tax is 
levied for the purpose ; and, as there is no obligation on 
the part of local bodies to support destitute persons, the 
place of birth or domicile of individual paupers is not 
bound to pay the expenses of their relief elsewhere. 
There is consequently no law of settlement.' 

Customs with regard to the relief of the destitute 
vary in Italy with the very heterogeneous provinces of 
which the Italian kingdom is composed ; but it may be 
said generally of that kingdom that large charitable 
foundations, and a constantly flowing stream of private 
alms, constitute the provision made for the relief of the 
distressed. The expenditure of private alms at Rome 
has been so profuse as to greatly stimulate pauperism, 
just as is the case in the East End of London. * Rome,' 
says the Report, ^ always pre-eminent in lavish alms- 
giving, has been always distinguished for the wide 
diffusion of its squalid indigence, the magnitude of its 
many-sided mendicity.' This lavish almsgiving at 
Rome, be it observed in passing, is another instance, 
besides the fact just now quoted in reference to Belgium, 
of the suflSciency of charity for the relief of, at least, 
blameless destitution ; and goes to prove that * starva- 
tion' is no more likely to happen where there is no 
compulsory poor relief than it actually happens under 
such relief in England. The evils, however, of * squalid 
indigence and many-sided mendicity,' caused by a too 
liberal distribution of alms at Rome, were being remedied 
under the wise regulations of the Italian Government, 
which had already effected a retrenchment in this 
expenditure to the extent of about 20,000 francs = 
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800Z. per month. But the province of Bologna in that 
kingdom is a most striking instance of the success of a 
liberal but not unwise distribution of voluntary, in- 
cluding endowed, relief. In that province, out of a 
population numbering 407,452, the number of persons 
relieved in one year was only 8,954, or a little more 
than two per cent. ; was, in fact, ^t^^j P^^ cent, of 
the inhabitants. It may here be observed that when 
mention is made of the mere percentage of persons 
relieved in this and in other continental countries in 
the course of a year, it is not to be supposed that the 
average amount of relief given to each recipient at all 
approaches the average amount given to each pauper in 
England in the same time, inclusive of the cost of in- 
maintenance. It is stated that in Prance, for instance, 
the average amount of relief given per head is not more 
than lOs. per annum. In truth, the percentage of 
recipients of relief in a year is no sufficient standard of 
a comparison between the pauperism of England and 
the pauperism of continental countries. 

In Bavaria * poor relief is a matter, in by far the 
^eater proportion, of highly-organized voluntary charity 
— there is a jealous competition between two widely- 
ramified voluntary associations in the matter of relief— 
and the compulsory relief of proved destitution is avail- 
able only when its relief cannot be obtained from 
relatives or other voluntary sources, such as the two 
associations above-mentioned. Legal provision, though 
in a certain degree obligatory on the civil authorities, 
is at the same time only subsidiary; and Hhe poor 

» Pp. 376 et seq., * Report on Bavaria.' 
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have no right to prefer a claim at law before a judicial 
authority for public relief.' 

In the rest of Germany, the methods of relief are 
too diverse to be easily capable of reduction under any 
one general category ; but it may be said that in by far 
the greater part of that country a highly organized 
voluntary relief is the general rule. For accounts of 
this organization in Germany the reader is referred to 
the Report on Poor Laws in Foreign Countries, espe- 
cially to the description of poor management by an 
extensive voluntary agency and sub-division of districts 
in Hamburg, Leipsic, and above all, Elberfeld, in the 
province of Dusseldorf. Of the efficient machinery for 
relief at this last-mentioned place a full account, from 
the pen of a distinguished expert in charity organiza- ' 
tion, will be found at a later page of this work.^ The 
general idea of poor-relief in Germany is that of volun- 
tary alms administered by numerous unpaid function- 
aries, and supplemented, when the funds fall short, by 
local public bodies from the proceeds of local taxation. 
In short, organized private charity, subsidized upon 
occasion from public funds, is a general description of 
poor-relief in the States of Germany. It may be added 
that in these, as in other Continental States, great 
stress is effectually laid on the duty of relatives in the 
succour of persons who have fallen into a state of 
destitution. 

In Russia ^ no taxes are levied for the relief of the 
poor.'^ In this country organized charity, both endowed 
and private, with some subsidies from the State and 

> Page 273. 

2 * Introduction to Report,' p. 37. 
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from municipal bodies, is the general rule. *The 
'Russians,' says Mr. Mackenzie Wallace in his exhaus- 
tive book on that country, * have little or no practical 
acquaintance with pauperism.'^ In Odessa, the relief 
of the destitute is almost entirely left, and apparently 
with much success, to the operations of private bene- 
ficence. 

Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, is a signal 
instance of the good consequences of leaving the succour 
of the destitute to private charity. So we may judge 
from the state of things described in the following 
extract from the Report. *No doubt in Bucharest 
there are numerous persons who, in comparison with 
their neighbours, are badly ofiF; but there is none of that 
squalid misery which is to be met with in the cities of 
Western Europe. In confirmation of this it may be 
mentioned that a charitable society of ladies, established 
a year ago by the Princess, and of which the meetings 
are held under the presidency of her Highness, has had 
the unusual difficulty to contend with of not finding 
objects on which to expend its funds. The ladies of 
the society undertook to ascertain personally the con- 
dition of the applicants, and in most instances discovered 
that they were not of a class coming within the object 
of the society, that of relieving pressing distress ; their 
houses being comfortable and sometimes with the luxuiy 
of a piano. . . . The hospitals of Bucharest are numer- 
ous, and I have the authority of more than one English 
medical man, who has assisted them, for stating that 
they bear a favourable comparison with the principal 

> Vol. I. p. 217. « Report, pp. 480-1. 
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hospitals of the Continent. The relief afforded is in- 
variably gratuitous.' 

Such is a brief and necessarily, from the complexity 
of the subject, imperfect account of the manner in which 
uncompulsory charity operates in the principal States 
of the Continent of Europe. In these countries there 
appears to be no more of destitution,^ no less of in- 
dustry, while there is certainly more of thrift and self- 
restraint, than in our own population. No reason can 
be assigned why the compulsory method is more neces- 
sary for England than for other countries. 

In comparing the two different methods, the com- 
pulsory and the voluntary, as exhibited respectively in 
this country and on the Continent, it may be urged that 
they come after all to the same thing, the relief of 
actual destitution. This may be granted ; but it must 
be remembered that the compulsory method has a far 
greater effect in creating destitution and in demoralizing 
a population. Where relief is compulsory it can be 
reckoned upon as a certainty, and thus offers a direct 
premium to improvidence ; where it is voluntary it caft 
be looked to only as a possibility, and therefore leaves 
the more occasion for provident action and self-restraint. 
A less loss of manly feeling and honourable self-respect 
attaches to the reception of voluntary relief than to the 
reception of relief which is exacted on no just plea of 
moral right. Further, compulsory relief is contributed 
as a matter of course, often with grudging ; where relief 
is voluntary, it is the exercise of a virtuous quality of 

* It was stated in a former page, on the authority of Professor 
Fawcett, that as many persons in proportion to population die of 
starvation in London as in Paris or Berlin. 
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humanitj. On the other hand, compulsory relief is 
often received under a false impression of right, and 
with discontent at the amount doled out; voluntary 
relief is received with gratitude, or at least with some 
sense of obligation, often prompting the wish at least 
to make a requital. Compulsory relief tends to the 
impoverishment of multitudes of the payers of it ; but 
there is no fear lest voluntary relief should exceed the 
proportion of the means of the givers. Again, where 
compulsory relief is in force, there will be voluntary 
relief still going on at the same time ; as for instance 
in London, where, according to authentic testimony, five 
millions of pounds are annually expended in charity : 
and the two kinds of relief by their independent action, 
often interfering with each other, and raising the 
amount of each other, must tend to increase pauperism 
by increasing its resources, and must involve the un- 
productive consumption of an undue quantity of the 
capital, the wages-fand, of the country. Moreover, 
compulsory relief must in its administration be much 
ifiore liable to abuse and extravagance than the opposite 
kind ; for if persons are unfortunately careless in regard 
to the beneficial disbursement of their own money for 
the relief of distress, they will be more careless in 
regard to the beneficial disbursement of public funds 
for the same purpose. Moreover, as the whole of our 
Poor Law history shows, compulsory relief tends to 
establish a large mass of pauperism as an * institution ' 
in a country, whereas under voluntary relief there is 
always greater possibility and hope of the diminution 
of its amount. Hence, altogether, the voluntary 
method seems far more consistent with the material, 
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moral, and social welfare of the recipients and of the 
contributors also, as well as with public economy, than 
the compulsory method, although both methods may 
^ come to the same thing ' in the relief of actual and 
present destitution. 

Voluntary charity may take the form either of orga- 
nized aid, or of aid given by individuals to persona 
known to the donors. The question suggests itself, 
which of these two is preferable in lieu of compulsory 
relief? And the decision of this question would pro- 
bably depend upon the nature of the locality in which 
voluntary charity is to be exercised. In large cities,, 
London especially, numbers form an obstacle almost 
insuperable to the due efficacy of individual charity in 
relieving the honestly distressed;^ but in small towns 

' Of the beneficial oapabilities of organized charity some notion 
may be gathered from the two following accounts, relating to Blber-^ 
feld in Prussia, and to London respectively : — 

<Elb£BF£Ld Poor Belief System.— Of the many people who 
have lately talked about the relief system at Blberfeld, I think I may 
safely say that few have gone out of their way to see the place. 
The guide-books say next to nothing about it, and it is passed withou^t 
a thought by tourists from Cologne, bent on visiting the stalactites at 
Iserlohn, or hurrying from Cassell to Diisseldorf . Yet at Eljberf eld is 
seen at this moment, working on a large scale, a system which is. 
destined — ^perhaps at no distant period — to sweep away our Poor Law, 
and revolutionise the officialism and withering routine which have so 
long checked and poisoned English philanthropy. With memories 
fresh from Marylebone back streets, I determined, to have a good walk 
about Elberfeld. I stopped on the bri<^e to look at the rushing 
Wupper, the rapid, singing boundary which separates Westphalia from 
the Rhineland. As it flows through the city, every few huiidred yards 
of the river seems to be utilised for tanneries and silk-washing, and 
the sound of waterfalls is, at first, rather dea;feniQg. The rapidity of 
the stream swiftly carries ott all impurities, and leaves a general 
Alpine flavour behind it. In the crowds hurrying to and fro, I remarked 
that everyone seemed bent on work ; I was the oiily lounger. I n^^d, 

T 
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and country villages it would apparently be preferable 
on more than one account, especially as it would fall in 

not say that I met no beggar ; I did not even meet an ill- dressed or 
really dirty person. Some of the houses by the river are very poor, 
and I peeped into several ; but there were few smells, save of tan or 
silk (bad enough, but clean dirt), and everything seemed washed— 
streets, walls, rocky ascent and descent of steps. No doubt the 
Wupper must get some credit for this ; but how many people have 
water and still don't use it ? The habitual surface of whitewash on 
all the house- walls, with the beams picked out in a network of black, 
gives the place a bright and newly-painted look. The public build- 
ings are handsome, the open spaces well cared for, the markets 
numerous and thronged by cheerful and well-to-do people. Such 
were my impressions de voyage. I next made my way to the Hotel de 
Ville, and hunted up the clerks and secretaries of the " Armenver- 
waltung " or " Poor Relief." I was rather surprised to find that not 
one of them could speak anything but German. In short, the ofScials 
are part of Elberfeld, and deal with Elberfeld alone. One of these 
gentlemen said to me, •* All engaged in this relief system look upon 
the work as one in which the honour of the town is involved." And 
the paid secretaries, of which there are six, are imbued with the same 
spirit. Briefly, what is the Elberfeld system ? It is a plan whereby 
the citizens of a town charge themselves voluntarily with the super- 
vision and general care of their needy neighbours. There is no Poor 
Law and no workhouse; the money required is contributed by the 
citizens and distributed by them. In 1854, paupers in a population of 
50,364 having reached the enormous figure of 4,224, or about 1 in 12, 
Herr Von der Heydt was permitted by the Municipality to divide the 
town into eighteen districts — a voluntary overseer for each — each 
district subdivided into fourteen sections — a male visitor to each 
section, restricted to four families — ^families visited and visitors report 
to overseer at least once a fortnight — overseers themselves to report 
to Poor Commissioners, and receive moneys for out-door relief. The 
utmost pressure is brought to bear upon everyone to work, and upon 
relations to support each other. There is little drunkenness, but some 
improvidence, and a good deal of desertion of families. • The law 
visits these cases with cumulative punishment, and detention in work- 
reformatories to the extent of two years. There are good hospitals 
and ample medical attendance for each district. The aged and infirm 
are kept at their own homes by out-door relief, the careful but 
adequate administration of which, combined with the absence of a 
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more readily with English habits of action, which in- 
cline rather to individualism than to co-operation, 

legal refuge, is not found to work prejudicially, as in England. The 
tabulation of cases is as accurate and eidiaustive as that of our Charity 
Organization Society ; but, as a great relief society, and the only one, 
the Elberfeld system covers, and covers well, the ground left almost 
unoccupied .by the Charity Organization Society, and inadequately 
occupied by the poor-rate and private benevolence. Admirable is the 
closeness and continuity of relation between the rich and the poor at 
Elberfeld. The names and addresses of the 300 visitors are printed 
and published, with the numbers of the houses for which they are 
responsible. Anyone can at once apply to his own visitor, who is 
bound immediately to go down, and empowered without a report or 
vote, to relieve at once where urgent. The case is sure to be well 
reported and sifted in committee afterwards. A glance at the list of 
visitors reveals the homely nature of the visitation — Unold, litho- 
grapher, North Street, from 5 to 47. Klarenbach, shopman, &c. ; 
T. Beuer, schoolmaster. Tailors, shoemakers, lawyers, and other 
professional men, all help. This is the old, but it is the true form of 
charity — thorough, personal, wise ; seeking constantly, whilst helping 
the distressed, to diminish and destroy pauperism. And with what 
results ? Li 1853, the year before the new system began, at Elberfeld, 
population, 50,364; paupers, 4,224. Li 1865, population, 63,686; 
paupers, 1,289. In 1876, with an increase in population of 40,000, the 
pauper list had sunk from 4,224 to a little over 1,200 in the year; 
Let it now be remembered that the action of our Charity Organization 
Society, as far as it goes, is identical in principle with that at Elber- 
feld. If its results are less showy, it is because it is still hampered 
with the Poor Law and the freaks of private benevolence, and in- 
sufficiently supported by the hearts and hands of a less intelligent 
public. But, sooner or later, our Poor Law, denounced as early as 
1819 by Sydney Smith, must go, and the nucleus of a sounder system 
will then be found in the enlargement and fulfilment of the Charity 
Organization Society. At present everyone has, when destitute, a 
legal right to support. The country is taxed accordingly, and the 
alms are officially administered. The sundry evils of such a system — 
wages lowered, improvidence encouraged, gluttony and drunkenness 
fostered, hypocrisy practised, discontent, degiadation, and pauperism 
engendered — all these have been ably exposed again and again, and 
they are such that no partial reform, no external and parallel action of 
the Charity Organization Society with the present Poor Law can, 

T 2 
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Thus a person in possession of surplas means would, 
in proportion to their extent, dispense his charities to 

possibly do more than mitigate the acknowledged mischief. At 
present the public are fined at both ends, first in poor-rates, secondly 
in private alms, and the private alms too often go to assist the 
poverty and misery created by the administration of the poor-rate. 
A similar state of things prevailed at Elberfeld in 1853. That was 
stopped by Von der Heydt, but it was only stopped by sweeping away 
the old system of almshouses, public and private charities, &c.) and 
planting the new. The seeds of that new, and yet old, system — ^f or it 
is the Apostolical one, after all — are in our midst, and are bearing 
good fruit ; but why cannot we thoroughly adopt the Elberfeld plan f 
I would have the poor of every city and town in England dealt with 
by a local rate self-imposed, and the moneys distributed by the 
citizens on the Elberfeld system. Why cannot this be done in 
London ? The answer to this is the answer of Cologne to Elberfeld, 
It will not work on so large a scale. My reply is. Anything sound in 
principle will work on a large scale with the right organization ; and 
in London you can find organization for anything worth organizing. 
Other German towns have adopted the Elberfeld system — Grefeldt with 
70,000, Barmen with 85,000 people — and what can be done for 
85,000 people can be done for a million. The cry is that enough 
workers could not be found. Even the Charity Organization is hard 
up for free workers. My reply is. People distrust what looks like a 
half measure, or tinkering up the old system ; but, once let the Poor 
Law vanish, and the Charity Organization be entrusted with adequate 
funds, the public mind would be roused with the lifting of this in- 
cubus, and London would rise — shall I say, almost with a blush, to 
the level of Elberfeld ? If 300 workers carry on the poor relief of a 
town of 80,000, shall there not be found in London the 11,250 workers 
to carry out the same organization for its three millions ? The time 
has at length oome to abolish, gradually if you will, but still to 
abolish, a poor-relief system which has not succeeded and cannot be 
reformed ; and to put in its place one which, whatever modification it 
may require, has succeeded, and is bound in time to triumph over the 
blunders and anomalies of poor relief in the past. 

«H. R. Hawbis.' 
—EohOy Sept. 29, 1876. 

* OuTDOOB Belief. — At the usual weekly meeting of the Council 
of the Charity Organization Society, held at its rooms, Buckingham 
btreet) Strand, the restrietions on out*door relief formed the subject of 
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a greater or smaller number of distressed persons, with 
whose circumstances he would be acquainted. He 

a long and animated discussion. The chair was taken by Mr, Alsager 
Hay Hill, and among those present were Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir 
R. M. Stephenson, Lord Sudley, Captain Fortescue, Lady Wilson, Miss 
Octavia Hill, &c. Major Fitzroy, the representative of St. George's, 
Hanover-square, in introducing the subject, said the real question 
the Council had to determine was how they were to deal with the 
consequences of the improvident habits when the Guardians were 
withdrawing out-relief and the people had made no provision to meet 
the effects of its withdrawal. If the details of such cases came before 
benevolent peoples, they would give their money liberally, though 
often thoughtlessly and wrongly. The present was the occasion for 
the society to act, for it was its special duty to combine forethought 
with charity, to guide private charity in the right direction. He 
would propose no plan, but would mention that the Committee of 
St. George's, Hanover Square, had thirty persons on a pension list. 
A strict investigation was instituted before any name was placed on 
.the list, and it was necessary to show that no relations were able to 
assist, that the applicant had not been foolishly improvident or worth- 
less, and that it would not be more just to let the Poor Law, rather 
than charity, support the applicant. There was no pension fund, but 
the support of each case was intrusted to one or more individuals. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan said it was hopeless to expect provident habit 
from the labouring classes so long as out-door relief was continued 
for such relief was a direct discouragement to thrift. It was a penalty 
to the thrifty, for, having accumulated insufficient savings for their 
old age, they were not entitled to any supplementary assistance. It 
was a bonus to the drunken and thriftless, for they were entitled by it 
to relief which they did not deserve. It was, in fact, a monstrous 
public evil, and if the Guardians were realizing this, the society would 
do its best to co-operate with them. If the society exercised properly 
its functions of inquiry and reporting, it would discover many de- 
serving cases, in which aged and infirm people had been industrious, 
and, owing to misfortunes, had failed to provide for old age ; these 
were the proper cases for organized charity. In the result, the 
Council unanimously adopted the following resolution : — " That, as it 
appears that many cases of individual hardship are occurring, especially 
among the respectable aged poor, in consequence of the laudable 
efforts of Boards of Guardians to do away with the much-abused 
system of out-door relief, it is the duty of this society, while cordially 
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■would ascertain cases in which distress has been brought 
about by inevitable causes, such as fire or flood, sick- 
ness interrupting industry, the loss of savings through 
robbery or fraud. Such cases would give him a suffi- 
cient field for the exercise of all the bounty in liis power. 
In fact, more of real good is even now done in this way 
than in any other way, as more nearly meeting the 
cases of the recipients, and as producing a reciprocity 
of good feeling on their part towards their benefactors. 
Individual charity, being more able to acquaint itself 
with the real circumstances of individual objects, can 
better discern not merely the persons to be helped, but 
the amount also and kind of aid best suited to their 
respective needs ; aiming, if it be wisely directed, rather 
at giving substantial aid to the fewer number than 
frittering away its resources in the transient relief of 
the greater number ; and, as far as possible, proposing 
to itself the great object of helping the distressed to 
help themselves, an object hardly within the compe- 
tence of Poor Law administration. On the other hand, 
organized charity has a certain tendency to the undis- 
tinguishing and mechanical operation of legal relief; 
while, by its necessary publicity, it is more adverse to 
the honourable self-respect of its objects than is the 
private aid of the individual benefactor. 

Doubtless, in the absence of legal relief, there would 
be a call on the more prosperous portion of the commu- 

co-operating with the Guardians, to ascertain how private charity may 
best be directed to meet these isolated cases ; and that with this view 
the Co-operation Sub- Committee be directed at once to ascertain, 
from metropolitan and other agencies for the relief of distress, 
whether some concerted plan of action cannot be devised." * — Times j 
Nov. 3, 1876. 
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nity to give increased attention to the condition of the 
less prosperous. At present they are encouraged to 
throw all this trouble on parochial authorities ; and in 
truth, it is no less to the indolence and pride, as well 
as the timidity, of the rich, than to the natural wishes 
of the improvident and self-indulgent portion of t»he 
poorer class, that the Poor Law owes its continuance. 
But were no such system in existence, the more pros- 
perous amongst us would be under the necessity of 
diverting an occasional hour or two from business or 
pleasure to the wants of the distressed, as guardians of 
the poor are in this country,^ and as the numerous 
volunteer inspectors are on the Continent — at Elberfeld, 
Leipsic, and elsewhere ; to say nothing of the unpaid 
managers of the * bureaux de bienfaisance ' and the 
^bureaux de charity,' in Prance. But, by this increased 
attention to the circumstances of the distressed and 
destitute, the more prosperous would be consulting the 
public interest, and ultimately their own interest also. 
They would be doing much to fill up that chasm of 
alienation between classes, the widening of which is 
one of our social dangers. Por it is upon a good under- 
standing between classes, not upon a police force, that 
public safety in the last resort depends ; and to estab- 
lish such an understanding nothing would tend more 
powerfully than that practical interest on the part of 

* Guardians in large towns give more time to the discharge of" 
their duties than is perhaps generally known. The writer is informed 
by a Guardian of the Woolwich Union, for instance, that the Board 
sits one day in each week from eleven to five o'clock, and that mem- 
bers of Committees of the Board have to give to the business of the 
Union a still greater portion of their time, sometimes extending to 
four days in the week. 
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the more prosperous towards the less prosperous class, 
and that increased intercourse between the two classes, 
which may be expected to supervene upon the substitu- 
tion of voluntary beneficence for a legal compulsion 
upon the former to supply the necessities, however in- 
curred, of the latter portion of the community. 

A demur to this expectation may be made by shrewd 
and cynical judges of human nature; but a larger- 
minded and more generous and hopeful view seems the 
sounder philosophy. A return, efiected by the gradual 
methods of a considerate wisdom, from our factitious 
system to the natural order of common life, by which 
each man's temporal welfare is in his own hands, aided 
in case of calamity by the benevolent action of his more 
fortunate fellows, would, it is suggested, turn the hearts 
of the rich stiU more towards the needy, and the hearts 
of the needy towards the rich. A return to this order 
of things would give room for the freer play of human 
sympathies, over^passing the barriers of social demar- 
cation to the common benefit of both classes. The aid, 
and more than the aid, which is now compelled, would 
be given with goodwill and received with gratitude, and 
the bonds of society be strengthened. 

To one who has studied the history of English Poor 
Law it seems strange that many of ourphilanthropistsand 
earnest friends of the wages-earning population should 
not be more alive to the impoverishing and demoralising, 
'the really cruel effects, in the long run, of compulsory 
relief, which in great measure defeats all plans for the 
benefit of those classes. It is strange that they have 
not realised the fact that their multifarious efforts, 
while that system is in force, can only * stop a few holes 
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in the sieve ; ' nay, that their eflforts, combined with the 
operation of that system, have in many places the effect 
of increasing the bulk of pauperism by increasing its 
resources, and often even counteract the effects of an 
improved administration of the Poor Laws, and are 
also counteracted by the lax administration of those 
laws. Still stranger, that some of the 'friends' of 
those classes should still uphold a system which all 
the varied and disastrous experience of the last eighty 
years has shown to be fraught with mischief in creating 
wretchedness and encouraging vice. So far from de* 
preciating the efforts of well-directed voluntary charity, 
we have asserted that these are the natural and ap- 
pointed means for all that is practicable in relieving 
distress. But we will also assert that if the above 
reasoning and testimonies be correct, all the efforts of 
voluntary charity, while the system of legal relief co- 
exists with it, will be upon the whole not merely vain 
in raising the material condition of the wages-earning 
classes, but often worse than vain, as feeding the mis- 
chief of pauperism. Even the efforts which are being 
made for improving the moral and religious condition 
of those classes must be powerfully contravened by the 
operation of laws which remove the great secondary 
deterrents from intemperance and immorality, and 
which encourage the neglect and violation of natural 
and social duties ; as the work of missionaries in a 
heathen country is impeded by the scandalising in-. 
fluence which their * civilized ' compatriots often exert 
upon the native mind. The difficulty of raising the 
moral standard of a population must be greater in pro- 
portion as a traditional law prevails which tends to 
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lower it. There will be always too much vice in a 
nation without the help of laws to foster it. Wliile 
our Poor Law remains, one prolific root of moral mis- 
chief remains, ever throwing up its noxious produce, to 
blast the hopes of improvement and check the growth 
of all wholesome sentiments. How to extirpate it is 
the problem not merely for politicians, but for philan- 
thropists to solve ; how to extinguish a system which 
proposes to abolish indigence by means which immea- 
surably increase it, and bring in a multitude of other 
and worse evils besides. Conversely, to apply to our 
time the remark of the Poor Law Enquiry Commis- 
sioners, ^One great advantage of any measure that 
shall remove or diminish the evils of the present system 
is that it will aflEbrd free scope to the operation of every 
instrument which may be employed for elevating the 
intellectual and moral condition of the poorer classes.' 
If the above statements and arguments be correct, 
it is no dream of enthusiasm, but a conviction of sober 
sense, to believe that, could a man with the munificent 
zeal of a Peabody spend the united fortunes of the 
Grosvenors, the Gowers, the Rothschilds, all the wealth 
stored or represented in the Bank of England and in 
Lombard Street, in attempting to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the masses, and were he to pass all his days 
in the best-directed application of these means to this 
purpose, he would accomplish but an infinitesimal 
amount of the benefit which that man would accom- 
plish who should bring the intelligence of the country 
to recognise the genuine philanthropy of a gradual 
abolition of the Poor Law system ; a system which, 
interfering with the natural and providential order and 
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course of things in the constitution and government of 
human society, indefinitely increases the evil which it 
proposes to remedy, and depraves while it impoverishes 
those whom it was intended to benefit. 

The first efforts at impressing this view, fortified 
though it be by the authority of the most masculine 
minds which have searched into the causes of national 
well-being, may be met with contradiction, or the still 
more adverse conspiracy of silence ; but through earnest 
repetition such efforts must at length prevail in propor- 
tion to their wise and beneficent purport, and sound 
theory will sooner or later pass into practice. 

To demonstrate the evils of the Poor Law in its 
economic aspects, and the consequent advantage to the 
community which might be expected from the abolition 
of that law, would offer a worthy field for the patriotic 
exertions and homely eloquence of a second Cobden. 

The word * progress ' is much in vogue. Here, in 
the reduction of pauperism, is a direction which pro- 
gress may beneficially take, and which indeed, from 
some signs of the times, it would appear already to be 
taking. Already a hopeful augury of an effective 
* Anti-Poor Law ^ movement is given in the numerous 
Poor Law Conferences now annually held in different 
districts of the kingdom for the discussion of questions 
relating to the provisions, administration, and effects of 
this law. Important also in their similar significance 
are the following facts : — That one of the Parliamentary 
representatives of the wages-earning classes themselves 
has exhorted his compeers in industry * to trust not to 
the Poor Law, but to themselves ; ^ and has said, * By 
all means make the people hate the Poor Law, but do 
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80 not by declaiming against it, but by teaching tbem 
a manly independence;' that one of the principal 
spokesmen of the Agricultural Labourers' Union de- 
clared at one of its great meetings : * The Poor Law is 
the great curse of this country ; ' and that at another of 
these meetings Professor Francis Newman came for- 
ward, and after describing pauperism as the * mainte- 
nance of a large body of the community on public alms, 
and as a disease which ought not to continue in a 
healthy country,' proceeded to observe that 'some people 
thought the Poor Law a natural state of things, and 
one made out of compassion for the lal)ourer. It was 
no such thing ; it was made as a police provision.' * As 
a police provision ! Truly the Poor Law — especially the 
disastrous Act of 1796, a veritable specimen of * legis- 
lating in a panic,' nay in a double panic of dearth and 
revolution, and probably also the beginning of the evils, 
the 43rd Elizabeth — was dictated by notions of policy, 
not charity. The dangerous tendency of aggregated 
poverty has indeed been the primary cause of Poor 
Laws. They owe their immediate origin to the crafb 
of statesmen and the fears of the community. They 
resemble the short-sighted expedient of buying ofiF in- 
vaders, who yet will return with further demands. Es- 
tablished to meet temporary emergencies, they have 
proved a perpetual mischief in infringing upon the 
national wealth, pauperizing and demoralizing millions 
in every successive generation, creating a chronic state 
of discontent, and Keeping up the mass of the * danger- 
ous class ' in our large towns, especially in London. 

* For these facts see Report of Labourers' Meeting at Exeter, in 
Timei of Oct. 21, 1874 ; and at Wellington, in Times of Oct. 22, 1874. 
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These laws, it has been truly observed, are designed to 

* afford a protection to realised wealth at the expense of 
much that is noble and humane/ in other words, with 
the effect of checking greatly the exercise of active 
sympathy and benevolence. They are a kind of insur- 
ance of private property and public peace, but an 
insurance which tends to the absorption of that pro- 
perty and to the ultimate disturbance of that peace. 
They are a notable instance of that propensity of legis- 
lators to stave off till succeeding times {apre& moi Is 
diluge) the difficulties of their own times, and to leave 
it to posterity to cope with those difficulties in an ag- 
gravated form. Experience has proved that the Poor 
Laws are not a product of those true politics which are 

* the science of the future.' It is to the same policy of 
fear which dictated these laws, and to the superinduced 
force of custom, that they owe their continuance. 

The founders of our Poor Law, Elizabeth and her 
advisers, doubtless saw in the immediate circumstances 
of their times apparent grounds for their legislation. 
The effects of the sudden dissolution of the monasteries 
and other religious establishments, by which their 
myriads of inmates, dependents and almspeople were 
impoverished,^ the comparatively unsettled state of 
society, and the vagrant habits of a great number of 
the people, seemed to render such legislation at the 

* It is noteworthy that Acts of Parliament for many years after 
the dissolution of the monasteries are full of clauses directed against 
* rogues and vagabonds,' * idle ' people, valiant beggars, * sturdy beg- 
gars.* It is stated that in more recent times in Spain, after a similar 
measure had been carried out, brigandage was greatly increased, and 
that people in travelling were liable to be called upon to 'stand and 
deliver * by a number of ejected friars. 
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time expedient. But certainly the intention of their 
law, for * setting the poor on work and relieving poor 
impotent folk/ was perverted in practice as time 
went on. 

These legislators can hardly have anticipated that 
the aforesaid * work ' at the workhouse would soon 
come to an end, while the pay would continue, or that 
nearly all the ^ impotent ' would, through reliance on 
relief, be * poor ' also. Unwittingly they sowed the 
seed which, in the lapse of years, naturally grew and 
spread itself out into the mighty * upas tree ' of modem 
pauperism. The Act of 1796 may have been expedient, 
had it been a purely temporary measure to meet an un- 
usual emergency. But the wholly different circum- 
stances of the present day, that is to say, our advanced 
civilization and intelligence, our internal peace, and 
the abundant and well-paid employment of labour, to 
say nothing of an immense activity of benevolence, 
seem to leave no sufficient reasons, economic or political, 
for the existence of compulsory relief; nay, rather seem 
to give an opportunity for taking decided steps in the 
direction of its abolition. To return, however, to the 
signs of a growing aversion to Poor Law relief; it may 
be mentioned that at the Conference of the Agricultural 
Labourers' Union, held in May 1877, in London, the 
chairman actually addressed the assembled thousands 
as thus : — ^ One of the subjects which would come be- 
fore the Conference would be the formation of a benefit 
society in sickness, and he advised them to support the 
society, aud to keep themselves from the operation of 
the Poor Laws ; and he pointed out that a man was as 
much a pauper when he received an order for medicine 
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and medical advice as when he received pauper food*' 
He urged the labourers to adopt an honourable system 
of self-help, and so get rid of Poor Law relief.' * 

If, then, the Poor Law relief be, as the above-men- 
tioned champions of the Agricultural Labourers' Union 
thus boldly declare it to be, ^ the great curse of the coun- 
try,' a * disease,' * an unnatural state of things,' a thing 
from which wages-earners should ' keep themselves,' and 
which they should * get rid of,' who can estimate the 
good which, other circumstances favouring, must, from 
its abolition, accrue to those very classes for whose sup- 
posed benefit it continues in operation ? Surely it is 
one of the most melancholy exhibitions in the world, 
that of the wages-earning classes of England, with all 
their good and solid qualities, subjected to the poverty- 
creating and degrading influences of Poor Law admi- 
nistration. An encouraging example of the beneficial 
effect, if not of the abolition, yet of the * minimization * 
of the system of compulsory relief, is furnished by the 
contemporary history of Poor Law and its reform in 
another country. In the * Report on Foreign Poor 
Laws,'^ we are informed that in 1845 a law was passed 
in Norway, * giving to every person in case of destitu- 
tion a legal claim to relief ! ' The effect of this law was 
such as might, from our own experience, have been 
expected. * The burdens of the wealthier classes were 
increased, while the motives to self-dependence in the 
poor were weakened.' During fifteen years, while this 
law was in operation, pauperism increased one-third, 
and the expenditure was nearly doubled, although the 

» Report in the TiTnes of May 16, 1877. 

• Page 23 of the * Introduction to Report on Foreign Poor Laws,' 
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population had increased only one-fifth. The Govern- 
ment of Norway, however, sensible of these evil results 
of the law of 1845, totally changed the system by a 
fresh enactment in 1863. The * right * to relief was 
restricted to orphans and persons of unsound mmd. 
The relief even of the sick and aged ceased to be obU- 
gatory, and able-bodied men were to be relieved only 
upon the Commissioners being satisfied that the cases 
were of ^ urgent necessity.' The consequences of this 
change of law in Norway were speedily apparent. In 
1869, six years after the change was effected, * pauper- 
ism was only about 180,000 out of a population of 
1,720,500, or about 10^ to every thousand, while the 
whole expenditure was 250,700J.' A reformed Poor 
Law, which in six years produced an effect like this 
towards dispauperizing a population, is well entitled to 
the description given of it in the Report, of an * im- 
proved system.* 

The English Legislature also might on this subject 
follow the advice — * Sapere aude, incipe ' — dare to be 
wise, begin, make the venture of an improved system.: 
Other nations, not, we may believe, more courageous or 
wiser than our own, have dared to retrench within the 
narrowest limits a Poor Law system, or have kept them- 
selves free from such systems. The French Revolution- 
ary Assemblies, indeed, twice affirmed during a period 
of great distress the abstract principle of our Poor Laws, 
but they were contented with simply affirming it, nor has 
any subsequent legislature in that country seen fit to 
embody it in law.* 

> The Assembl6e Constituante, 1790, passed an * Instruction * to 
this efEect, and the Convention Nationale, 1793, in their * Declaration 
of the rights of man and of the citizen,' made similar empty flourish^. 
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In Hindostan no Poor Law exists, or apparently ever 
has existed ; and on this fact, as contrasted with our 
own practice, I would venture to quote the remarks 
made by a distinguished Anglo-Indian, Sir Charles 
Hobhouse, Bart., in presiding at a recent Poor Law 
Conference ; * He had passed the greater portion of his 
life in India . . . and what had occurred to him as a 
person coming fresh to the subject [the relief of the 
distressed and the poor] would perhaps astonish gentle- 
men present who had been accustomed to look upon 
the question of relief as an institution of the country. 
Why should there be any reliei at all ? He had passed, 
as he had told them, the whole of his career in a country 
the civilization of which dated back something very an- 
terior to any civilization of this country — something 
like three thousand years. In that country there was 
no system of pauper relief, and, as far as he knew, there 
never had been any . . . There were sickness, insanity, 
and other diseases to be dealt with ; but, so far as the 
administration of charity to the poor was concerned, 
that was done by the people themselves, and had been 
done by them for the last three thousand years . . . 
He did not wish to lay too much stress on the fact, but 
it was just as well that it should be known that there 
was a vast country with a very ancient civilization, and 
with a population of nearly 200,000,000, where no system 
of poor relief had ever prevailed, and where yet, as far as 
his experience went, the poor had been as well cared 
for as in this country.'* 

It has been observed, with a melancholy approach 

* Speech of Sir Charles Hobhouse, Bart., at the West Midland Poor 
Law Conference held at Malvern, May, 1877. 

U 
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to truth, that a public improyement often comes too 
late ; for that, while it is being e£Fected, there spring 
up other evils than those against which it is directed. 
But what of this ? Is it that no improvements should 
be even attempted ? Nay, this would be to contradict 
our best instincts, and to paralyse benevolent eflforts ; 
even to ignore the benevolence of Providence in the 
ordering of human affairs to the best ends by human 
means. Surely hopefulness is the better philosophy; 
and it is the truest wisdom to aim at bettering the con- 
dition of our fellows, while the results are left in faith 
to a higher Hand, by which the destinies of nations are 
shaped. 

Without, therefore, indulging in any visionary 
anticipations of social and economic perfection to be 
wrought amongst ourselves by the gradual and ulti- 
mate abolition of the noxious system in question, or 
drawing too bright a picture of the England of the 
ftiture, we may, at least, encourage the modest hope 
that the change will be prospered to the benefit of the 
community, and that the morality, the temperance, the 
self-respect, the regard for the rights and interests of 
others, the sense of domestic and of relative duty, the 
frugal and provident virtues, on the part of the wages- 
earning population, will be greatly promoted, their enter- 
prise and intelligence quickened ; that these classes will 
take their proper social position as independent sellers 
of skilled work and labour to independent buyers at a 
price coming up more nearly to the natural value of 
those commodities than can possibly be maintained so 
long as that price is weighed down by Poor Law taxation ; 
and that in temporary default of ability to sell that 
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work and labour, an nnusual case in the natural order 
of things, or failing the ability to work, through old 
age, sickness, or accident, they will ordinarily support 
themselves by the produce of their own provident sav- 
ings ; or, in exceptional cases, will be supported by the 
help of their.more prosperous relatives and friends ; or, 
in the last resort, by eleemosynary bounty, ever ready 
to help the deserving, whether in the way of individual 
or of organised charity. 

Whenever the labour-market becomes overstocked 
in a country and the growth of population threatens to 
press on the limits of subsistence, the remedy which 
Providence seems to have ordained is emigration to more 
thinly-peopled parts of the earth, * The earth hath He 
given to the children of men.' If mankind were to 
^ increase and multiply,' they were in consequence to 
* replenish the earth and subdue it,' not to remain in a 
fixed spot, outrunning the increase of its produce, con- 
sumhig each other's substance, and augmenting the 
general amount of poverty. Emigration, in fact, has 
been the means by which the earth has been so far 
occupied as it is. Nations, like bees, when they have 
become too numerous for the native hive, have sent 
forth their swarms to other places of settlement. Our 
municipal law, unfortunately, supplies motives in coun- 
teraction of the natural law of human extension, and 
though this extension still takes place to a considerable 
degree from amongst us, prevents its natural effect of 
permanently improving the condition of those who re- 
main behind in this country. Our host of paupers is 
not reduced by emigration, for the new recruits which 
the Poor Laws always gather round the standard of 

u 2 
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pauperism quickly fill up the vacant ranks. But if 
these laws no longer existed, emigration would quickly 
have free course in relieving poverty in those who go 
away, and in checking its growth among those who are 
left behind. It would aid in taking away the reason for 
which Poor Laws exist. And why should the super- 
numerary hand-workers in crowded localities shrink 
from transferring their labour to countries where labour 
is wanted, when the fortuneless sons of the middle 
and upper middle classes are ready to carry their energy 
and intelligence to any part of the world, where an ap- 
parent field may offer itsielf for the profitable exercise of 
those qualities P 

The honest and manly independence of self-help 
will, in the absence of Poor Laws, replace both the 
abject dependence on the enforced help of others and 
the defiant and ill-conditioned independence which 
is based on the knowledge that such help can always 
be demanded. With self-respect will come simpler and 
less sensual habits of life. The produce of prudent 
economy will bring an increase of solid comfort to the 
homes of the wages-earners, weakening the attractions 
of ale-houses and gin-shops, and by thus diminishing 
drunkenness, diminishing also the amount of crime. 

Improved habits of life will be attended by a pro- 
portionate decrease in the amount of the disease and in- 
sanity now abounding in our population, and resulting in 
heavy taxation on our own resources. Ragged clothing 
and squalid dwellings will be less offcen seen in our 
streets and villages. Instead of large inert masses, 
helplessly depending on the parish and the dole, there 
will be honest and active numbers of workers, depend- 
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ing for support on their own exertions under the bless- 
ing of Providence^ and resorting to the benevolence of 
the more prosperous only under the pressure of a rare 
necessity, bringing with it no loss of manly self-respect. 
Thus a long course of erroneous legislation will have 
been retraced, a vast amount of moral energy called 
forth, motives to frugality will be re-imposed on those 
who have the means of being frugal, and the Dispau- 
perization of England accomplished. 

Like disease and other ills to which flesh is heir, 
indigence cannot be prevented or abolished by any 
human contrivance; compulsory relief only increases 
and extends it. The outcome of men's self-interests, 
passions, vices, and follies, working conflictingly and 
confusedly in society, it will continue to be thrown up 
by that boiling sea while human nature continues to be 
what it is. Meanwhile, as manifold experience seems 
to show, the only chance of the * minimization * and 
mitigation of indigence lies in the obvious resource of 
self-help, supplemented, whenever that may fail, by the 
never-failing action of benevolence in all its varied 
forms. 
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The LAW of NATIONS conaidered aa INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 

COMMTJNITIES in TIME of WAR. By Sir Travebs Twiss, D.C Jj. F.B.Sr 
870. 2\s, 

CHVBCH and STATE: their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. Heinrich Geffcken. Translated by B. Faibfaz Tatlob. 2 vols. 8to. 42«. 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; withEngHshlntrodnction^Trana- 
lation and Notes. By T. Q, Sandabs, M.A. Sixth Bdition. 8vo. 18«. 

A STSTEHATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JUBISPBUDENCE. 

By Shbij>on Amos, M.A. 8yo. price 18«. 

A PBIKEB of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and GOYEENXENT. 

By Sheldon Amos, M Jk.. Second Bdition, revised. Crown 8to. 6«. 

A SKETCH of the HISTOBY of TAXES in ENGLAND. By Strphbk 
DowELL. Vol. I. to the Civil War 1642. 8va. 10«. 6d. 

Onr NEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM and CIYIL PBOCEDUBE, as Be- 

oonstnictedmider the Judicature Acts. By W. F. Finlason. Crown 8vo.l0«.<dl- 

80GBATES and the SOCBATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. B. Zellbb, by Oswald J. Reiohxl, M JL Crown 8vo. 10«. M, 

The STOICS, EPICUBEANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
G«rman of Dr. B. Zelleb, by Oswald J. Beichbl, If »A. Crown 8to. lia. 
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fLATO and the OLBEE ACADEKY. Translated from the Genrnm 
of Dr. B. Zeuxel I7 8. F. Allstnb and A. Goodwdt, B JL. Crown 8vo. 18«. 

tlie SVHICB of ABI8T0TLE, with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 
Grant, Bsrt. M JL LL.D. TUrd Bdition. 2 vols. 8to. 83«. 

The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE ; Qreek Text, with English Notes. By 

BlOHABD OONOBISyiB, K.A. 870. 18«. 

ABISTOTLE'S POLITICS. Books L m. IV. (YU.) areek Text with 
BngliflUr Translation by W. B. BoLLAjm, ICJL and Bssbya by A. Lano* XJL 
Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The IflCOMACHEAN ETHICS of AEI8T0TU newly fmnsUted into 
Hnfi^Uflh. - By B. Williavs, B.A.' Second Bdition. CroWn 8iro. 7«. Sd, 

XLEICBNTB of LOGIC. By B. Whatblt, P^.^ sonetime Archbishop of 
Dnblin. 8vo. 10«. 9d, Crown 8vo. 4s, M, 

l&UIEEVTS olBKETORIC. By B. Whatelt, D.D. sometime Areh- 
bishop of DabliA. Sro. 1<^. M. Crown 8to. 4«. (ki. 

LOOIO, DEDirCTIVE amd INBTTCTIVE. By Ai.iaMri>BB Bain, LL.B. 

In Two FABTSr erown 97o. lOr. M, Bach Part may be had separately :— 

Part I. Deduction, Am, Fart II. Induetiont 6s. 6d, 

PICTITBE LOGIC. By A. Swinbouenb, B. A. With Woodcnt Illastra- 
tions from Drawings by ths Author. Third Edition. Post 8to. price 6s, 

DEKOCEACT in AKEBICA. By Alexis db Tocqtjbtillb. Trans- 
tated by Hbrrt Bebvb, Bsq. 2 toIs. crown 8to. 16s, 

On the INPItEECE of ATTTHOEITY in HATTERS of OPIHIOH. 

By the late Sir Gbohob GoRincwALL Lewis, Bart. 8yo. 14«. 

OOXTS'S S7STEX of POSITIVE POLITY, or TBEATISE npon 
SOCIOLOGY :— 

ToL. L General View of Positivism and its Introductory Principles. Translated 
by J. H. Bridors, M.B. Price 21 s. 

YOL. n. The Social Statfcs, or the Abstract Laws of Haman Order. Translated 
l^ P. Habrison, M.A. Price Us, 

Vol. ni. The Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of Hnman Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by Professor E. S. Bbbslt, M.A. Price 21«. 
' ToL. 17. The Theory of the Fntore of ICan ; together with C6utb*3 Bazly Bssays 
on Social Philosophy. Translated by B. CONaRBTS, Jf .D. and H. D. Button, B.A. 
Price 3i«. 

BACON'S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By B. Whatelt, D.D. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 8to. price 10«. 6d. 

LOBB BACON'S WORKS, collected and edited by J. Spbdding, MJL. 
B. L. Blus, M.A. and D. D. Hbath. 7 vols. 8vo. price £8. 18«. 6d, 

On REPRESENTATIYS GOYERNKENT. By Johh Siuabt Mill. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s, 

On LIBERTY. By John Stvabt Miu- Post Svo. 7s, 6d. Crown 
8to. price Is, 44. 
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flffS^]B^JJ&B Of FOLITIC^j:. EGOVOIIT. By Johk Stuabt Kill. 
2 Tois. iBTO.IiO«. ' Oir in'l vol. otowii Sro. paria»<U.' 

BSSATS on 9011:1 TTITSETTLSD QITESTIOHS of POLITICAL 

BO(W(mT. By John BruABZ Mill. 8To.6Jt.6di . . 

UTILITABIANISK. By Joss Stuabt Mill. 8yo. 5». 

DISSEETATIOVS and DISCTTSSIOVS, Political, PhUosophical & 
Historical. By John ^tuabt Mill. 4 vols. 870. price £2. 6t, 6d. 

MILL'8 SXAimrATIOV of Sir W. HAKILTOV'S PHIL080PHT, 

and of FhiloBopiiicai Qoestioiui diacoaBed in his WiitingB. 8vo. 16«. 



A STSTktt of £00X6, SJfndcnrATlVX and IlflitTCTIVJL By Jobh 
BiuABT Mill. Two toIs. 8yo. 25*, 

An OTTTlltitE' of tho KEGESSABT LAWS of TEOVQ^T^ By W. 

Thomson, Lord Archbishop of York, D.D. F.B.S. Orown 8to. Bt, 

PJEtbrCliriLES of ECOHOinCAL PSiLdSOPHt. By Hrnbt Bunniko 
Maolbod, M.A. Vol. L 8vo. 15s. Vol. II. Part 1. 12*. 

SPEECHES of t1i« BIGHT B!0V. L0ED jfACAlTLAY, corrected by 
Himself. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d, 

LAKOir AOE and LANGIT AGES. By the Be v. F. W. Ear^ab, D.D. F.E.S. 
Oanon of Westminster. Crown 8to. price 6*. 

HAITDBOOX of tho XKGLISH LAHGITAGE. By E. G. Lathak, M.A. 
M.D. Crown 8to. price 6«. 

LATHAH'S DICTIOHABY of the EKGLISH LAHGITAGE, abridged 
from Johnson's English Dictlbimry, and condensed into One Volume. Medium 
8yo. 24«. 
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A mCTIOHAJElT of the ElTGLISH LANGIT AGS. By B. O. Latiuk, 
MJL. M.D. Founded on Todd's Johnson. 4 toIs. 4to. £7. 

ENGLISH STNONYKSS. By E. JAini Whatblt. Edited by Arch- 
bishop Whatslt. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 8#. 

liSESATrBirS of English WOEDS and PKBASSS, classified and 

arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas,' and assist In Litemy 
Composition. By P. M. Bogbt, M.D. Crown 8yo. 10«. M, 

LECnrBES on the SCIENCE of LANGITAGE. By F. Max Mullbb, 
M.A. Ac Ninth Edition. 2 toIs. crown Syo. 16«. 

JMOnJAL of ENGLISH LITEEATTJEE, Historical and CriticaL By 
Thomas Abnolp, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7«. M, 

HI8T0BICAL and CEITICAL COHKENTAEY on the 01^ T3^TA- 

MSNT ; with a New Translation. By M« K. Kausgh. Ph.D. 'V'ol, X, ' 0eneiii, 
$70, 181. or ftdapted tttt the ' General 'B«d^,n2k." Tol. ILB^tomu, lU, or 
fidi4»ted for the General Beader, 12f. Vol. m. LevtHeut, Pabt liMt, or 
adapted tor the General Beader, 8«. Vol. IV. ZsvMpm, Pabs ^•Iti; or 
adapted for the Geaeral Baadsr, 8<w : 
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CBITICAL LEXICON and COKCOBBAHCS to the EK0LI8H 8E« 

GBEEE NEW TESTAMENT. BytheBev.B.W.BuLLlNa]BB. HediTim8TO.80<. 

A BICnONABT of BOHAH and GBEEX AKTIQTriTIXS, with 
3,000 Engravings from Ancient Originals. By A. BxoH, B.A. Crown 8yo.7«.6i{. 

A LATIH-ENGLISH DIGTIONABT. By John T. Whitb, D.D. 
Ozon. and J. E. Biddlb, M.A. Ozon. 1 vol. 4to. 28<. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-EK0LI8H DICTIONABY, for the nse of 

University Student?. Medium 8vo. 16$, 

WHITE'S JTINIOB STTTBEKT'S COKFLSTE LATUT-EHGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONAB Y. Square 12mo. price 1S«. 

H««ar»f^w / The BNGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY, price 5*. ed. 
Beparateiy | ^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, price 7s, M, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By John T. Whttb, D.D. Ozon. Square fcp. 8vo. price Ss. 

An ENGLISH-GBEEX LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yongb, M.A. 4to. price 2U. 

An ABBIDGED ENGLISH-GBEEX LEXICON. By C. D. Yoitgb, 
MJL (based on the larger Work of the same Author). 

LIDBELL and SCOTT'S GBEEX-ENGLI8H LEXICON. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 4to. price 86«. 

A LEXICON, GBEEX and ENGLISH, abridged from LmnKix and 
Scott's Oreei-Engluh Lexicon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7«. M. 

A PBACTICAL BICTIONABY of th« 7BENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 

GX7AGES. By L. CONTANSBAU. Post8vo.7«.6tf. 

CONTANSEAIJ'S FOCXET BICTIONABY, French and English, 
abridged from the above by the Author. Square 18mo. U, 6cl. 

A NEW FOCXET BICTIONABY of the GEBMAN and ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES. By F. W. Longman, BaUol College, Ozford. 18mo.fft. 

BLACXLEY and FBIEBLANBEB'S GEBMAN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-GEBMAN DIGTIONABY. Post 8vo. 7i, 9d. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

MESHEBISH, SPIBITUALISH, &c. Historically and ScientificaUy 
Considered. By W. B. Carpsntbr, M.D. F.B.S. &c Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EVENINGS with the SKEPTICS; or, Free Discussion on Free 
Thinkers. By the Eev. John Owen, Hector of East Anstey, Devon. Crown 8vo. 

iJnttrtadif. 

GEBMAN HOME LIFE. Beprinted, with Bevision and Additions, 
from Ffxuer't Jfagaxine, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
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T\e, HISCELLAKEOIJS W0BK8 of THOHAS ABNOLD, B.B. 

' LatiB Head Maator of Bngby School. 9vo.1s,9fL - 

KISC^LLANEOIJ^ and FOSTHXrHOirS WOSXS of tho Lato HEHBT 
THOMAS BUOELB. 8 Tols. 8to. 62t, M, 

JCI80ELLANE0IJS WRITINGS of JOHN CONIirGTON, H.A. Jato 
Ooi<|mB Fn>fe»or4)t Latin In tke XTniyenity of QxtorcU S.ToUu Sto. 28«. 

8H0ST STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James ANTHOinr 
FboUDB, M.A. 8 rolB. crown 870. 48f.or3 vols. demy.Syo. 26s, "** 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LOBD HACATTLAT. ^ Edited, 
' ' -with' Occaslbnal ^£ki^afoatoxy- Notes, by-G* Or TttBVBLYAK,lC«P. Urcfmi'^vaiSi, 

The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 

Recreations of a Oonntry Parson. Two Series, St. (kU eaoiu- . S ^^.<... 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. At. 6<2. 

Leisure Hours in Town. 3«. 6d, 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 8«. 6d. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. 8«. Sd. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 8i. fid, each. 

Critical Essays of a Countxy Parson. 8«. 6<i. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. Zt, M, 

Lessons of Middle Age. 3s. 6d, 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. St, 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. St, Bd, 

Present-day Thoughts. Ss, Sd, 

Landscapes, Churdiee, and Moralities. St, Sd. 

LORB MAGAULATS MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 

LoRART Edition. 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 31«. 
People's Bdihon. 1 voL crown Svo. 4«. 6d» 

LORD MACAULATS HISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 

Student's Edition, in crown Svo. price St, 

The Rey. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; induding 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, Crown Svo. St, 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Rey. SYDNEY SMITH ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 18mo. St» 6d, 

The ECLIPSE of PAITH; or, a Visit to a Beligions Sceptic. By 
Henbt Rogers. Latest Edition. Fcp. Svo. prioe 0«. 

D!EFENCE of the ECLIPSE of FAITH, by its Author ; a rejoinder to 
Br. Newman's Replp, Latest Edition. Fop Svo. price St, Sd, 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 
Religion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max MClleb, M.A. 4 vols. Svo. £2. 18«. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Indnctire 
Method. By j; D. MOBELL, M.A. LL.D. Svo. 13«. 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Hey. T. P. 
ErnxMAN, F.R.S. Rector of Croft, near Warrington. . Svo. lOt, Sd. 
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The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Bj Aiaxamdkb Baik, LU). 
Professor of Logic In tbe UnlTezEity of Alierdeen. Thixd Edition. 8yo. Ifo. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Bj A. Bain, LLJ). Syo. 15^. 

MENTAL and MOSAL SCIENCE: a Compendinm of PsyeholoKf 
and Btiiics. By the same Antbor. Third Edition. Grown Syo. 10«. 6d. Or 
teputtJbeij : Tabx I, JfenkU Seienee, Bt, M, TabxIL Moral Seimee, is. Bd, 

EITME'S TEEATISE of HUMAN NATVBS, Edited, with Notes 
&c. l7 T.H.GBXE!r and T. H. Obobk. 3 toIs. 8vo. 78$, 

SS8AT8 MOSAL, POLITICAL, and LITEBABT. By Dayid Hum. 

By the same Bditors. 2 toIs. 8yo. price 2S*, 

AHALTSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HITMAH MIND. By 

Jaksb Hill. 3 yoIs. 8to. 28«. 



Astronomy, Meteorology y Popular Geography, &c. 

OXTTLINES of ASTBONOMT. By Sir J. F. W. HxBScmEL, Bart. 
H JL. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square orown Sro. ISc 

B8SAT8 on ASTBONOMT. By E. A. Proctob, B.A. Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 13«. 

TBANSITS of VENirS. Past and Coming. Thiid Edition, with 20 
Plates and 88 Woodcuts. By B. A. Fbociob, B.A. Crown 8yo. %s, M, 

The TTNIVEBSE of STABS. By R A. Pboctob, B.A. Seoood 
Edition, with 22 Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. Syo. lOf . M, 

The MOON. By E. A. Pboctob, B.A. With Plates, Charts, Wood- 
cuts, and 3 Photographs. Orown 8yo. 16i. 

The SUN. By E. A. Pboctob, B.A. Third Edition, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured) and 107 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. lit. 

OTHEB WOBLDS THAN OITBS. By E. A. Pboctob, B.A. Fourth 
Bdition, with U Illustrations. Crown Svo. 10«. 6<l. 

The OBBS ABOITND ITS. By E. A. Pboctob, B.A. Second Edition, 
with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. lu 6<Z. 

SATITBN and its SYSTEM. By E. A. Pboctob, BJL 8yo. with 14 
Plates, 144. 

TBEATISE on the CYCLOID and all fonns of Cycloidal Carves. By 

B. A. Proctor, B.A. Crown 8vo. with 161 Diagrams, 10*. 6(2. 

NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatoiyi 
in Twelve Circular Maps ; with Two Index Plates and an Introduction, illui- 
trated by 9 Diagrams. By B. ▲. Pboctob, BJL Crown 8vo. 8«. 
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LABGEE STAS ATLAS for Observers and Students, shewing 6,000 
stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Kebnln, Sic. By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. Fourth 
Edition, with Two Index-Plates. Folio, 15s. or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6dL 

The HOOH. By EDMXTin) Neisok. With 26 Maps and 5 Plates^ 
Medium 870. Bis. 6d. 

SCHXLLEir'S SPEGTBTTK ANALYSIS. Translated by Jakb and C 
TiAflgKT.L. With 18 Platee (6 coloured) and 223 WoodoutB. 8yo. 28i. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TSLS8C0PS8. By the Be?. 

T. W. Wbbb, M.A. F JULS. Maps, Plate, WoodoutB. Grown Svo. 7«. 64. 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
BOBXBT Angus Sboth, PhJ). F.B.& F.C.S. With 8 BlustratloDfl. 8YO.S4t. 

AIB and iti BELATIONS to LIEE. By W. N. Babtlkt, F.CS^ 
Second Edition, with 66 WoodcutB. Small Sro. 6«. 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ozdinaiy 
MoYementB of the Atmoq>here. Translated by B. H. Soott, MJL 8vo. lOi. 6d. 

The FITBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MOBEBN OEOGBAPHT. In 81 

entirely new Coloured Maps. Edited by the Ber. O. Btjiub, H.A. Imperiaf 
8yo. or imperial ito. 5«. doth. 

Th« PTTBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO0BAPHT, in 2S 

entirely new Ooloured Maps. Edited by the Bey. O. Btttub, MUL. Tmperlal 
8yo. or imperial ito. 7s. 6d. doth. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S OENEBAL DICTIONABT of 0EOeBAPHT, 

forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. Bevisad Edition (1877), 8vo. 43#. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHTSICAL» 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Sd^oe Sohodi* 

Abney's Photography, small Svo. 8#. 6d. 
Andbbson's Strength of Materials, Us. 6d, 
Abmbtbonq's Organic Chemistry, 3s, M, 
Babbt's Bailway Appliances, 8s. 6d. 
Bloxam's Metals, Ss, M, 
GooDEVX's Elements of Mechanism, Zs, M, 

Prindples of Mechanics, 3s. M, 

QoBSfa Electro-Metallurgy, 6s, 

QBiwwntB Algebra and TMgonometry, 3s. Sd, 

JaNKDf's ElectricUy and Magnetism, 3s, 6d, 

Max wbll' s Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d, 

MxBBnnxLD'B Technical Arithmetio and Mensuration, 8«. 64. 

Millbb's Inorganic Chemistry, 3s, Sd, 

Pbeecb & SiVEWRiaHT's Telegraphy, 3s. Bd, 

Bhxllbt's Workshop Appliances, 3s, 6d, 

Thome's Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s, 

Thobpb's Qaantitatiye Chemical Analysis, As, 64, 

Thobpb & MuiB's QualitatiTe Analysis, Zs, 6d, 

TzLDBN's Chemical Philosophy, 3s, 6d, 

Unwin's Machine Design, 3s. 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Oeometiy, 3s. 6d, 
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GABOT'S ILEKSVTABY TREATISE on PHTSIC8,£zperi]nental ftud 
. Applied. Tianalated and edited I7 E. ATKcraoH, PluD. 7.CJ3. Big^tfaBditioii, 
with 4 PUtefl and 830 Woodcnts. Large crown 8yo. ISt. 

GAHOrS EATUEAL PHILOSOFHT for GEHESAX EE^TIKIW and 

YOUKa PBBS0N8. Translated \jy B. Axkinson, FhJ). F.0J3. Third tidifeien, 
with 3 Flates and 464 WoodcatB. Crown SVo, 7<.<ki. 

AEHOTTS ELEKEETS of PHTS'lCS or KATUEAL PHILOSOPHT. 

Berenth Edition. Crown 8to. Woodcuts, ISs, 9d. 

EXLlOLOLTVS POPTTLAE LECTUEES on SCIEHTIFIC SIRBJEGTS. 

Tnadated by B. Askjsbos, Ph.D. P.0.8. 8to. Woodcats, Hi, M. 

tfBTiMHOLTZ on the SENSATIOES of TOHE as a Physiological 
' Basis for. the Theory of Mnaic. Tranalatod by A. J. Blob, PJU3. tro. SCc 

Tha HISTOET of MOBEEK MTTSIG, a Course of Lectnres delivered 
at the Boyal Institation. By John Huiiah, LL.D. Svo. Ss, $d. 

HITLLAH'S TEAESITIOE PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTOET; a 

Conne of Lectures on the History of Music. 8yo. lOt. 6d, 

SOTTED. By John Ttndaix, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. Third Edition. 
Portrait and Woodcnts. Crown Svo. 10«. 6tL 

HEAT a MODE of MOTIOH. By Johk TTin>Ai£, LL.T). D.CX. 

P.B.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 10«. 6<i. 

OOHTEIBITTIOES to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in the DOMADI of 

BADI^kNT HEAT. By J. TYNnALL, LL.T>. D.C JL. F.B.S. 8yo. IBs. 

EESEAECHE8 on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CETSTALLIC 

ACTION. By J. Ttndall, M.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. 8to. U«. 

LESS0K8 in ELECTRIGITT at the ROYAL INSTITDTION, 1875-^. 

By John Tyndall, D.CL. LL.I). P.B.S. With 68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8*. W. 

TYNDALL'8 HOTSS of a COUESE of SEVEN LECTURES on 

ELECTBIGAL PHENOMENA and THEOBIES. Cr, 8vo. Is, swd. It. Bd, do. 

TYNDALL' S SIX LECTUEES on LIGHT delivered in America in 
1872 and 1873. Second Edition, Portrait, ?late, and Diagrams. Cr. 8yo. It, M, 

TYNDALL'S NOTES of a COUESE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT. 

Crown 8vo. 1«. sewed, or Is, Bd, oloth. 

FEAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Johk Tthdaix, LL J). D.C.L. F.RJS. 

Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Grown 8to. 10«. 6cI. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISUEE HOUES; Familiar Essays on 
Sdentiflc Subjects, &c. By B. A. Pboctob, B JL. 2 toIs. crown Svo. 7s, Bd, each. 

A TEEATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hum- 
PHBEY Llotd. D.D. D.CL. Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Svo. 10«. Bd, 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the WAYE^TBEOET of LIGHT. 

By HuHFHRET Llotd, D.D. D.C.L. 8to. 10«. 6^. 
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Hie GOEBELATIO V of PHTSICAL FOSCES. Bj the Hon. Sir W. B. 
Gbovb, H.A. F.B.S. Sixth Bdition, with Additions. 8yo. 10s. 

The COHPABATIYE AEATOIIT and FHT8I0LQGT of the VEBSB- 

BRATB ANIMALS. By BiOHABD Ownr, F JLS. D.O Ji. With M72 Woodcuts. 
8 vols. 8to. £8. 18s, 6d. 

PBHrCIFLSS of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Bey. S. HAtraqflrtor, 
FJa.S. Second Bdition, with 111 Fignzes. 8vo.31f. 

EOCES CLASSIFIED and DESCEIBED. By Bbbnhabd Yon Coxta, 
English Edition, by P. H. Lawbenqb. Nqw Edition in the press. 

Xhe ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and QBO^- 

HBNTS of OBEAT BRITAIN. ByJoHNBYA2rB,F.R.S. F^BJL 8to.-28#. 

The GEOLOaT of ENGLAND and WALES. By H. B. Woodwaod, 
F.G.S. With a Map and Woodcuts. Crown Sto. 14«. 

HEEE'S PEIMJEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. Edited >y^. 
Heywood, M.A. F.B.S. With Map, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 870. 2Ss, 

The PUZZLE of LIFE ; a Short History of YegetAble and Animal 
Life upon the Earth from the Eaiiiest Times, Including an Account of Pre- 
Historic Man. By A. NiGOLS, F.B.G.S. With 12 Illustrations. Grown 8to. 8#. Sd. 

The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. MJP. F.R.a With 26 Woodcuts. 8yo. 18«. 

BISLE ANIMALS; a Description of ereiy Living Creatore men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. By the Bey. J. G. Wood, M.A. F j:i.& With 112 
Vignettes. 8to. 14j. 

WOOD*S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of CSonstmction. With 140 Vignettes. 8vo.li«. 

WOOD'S INSECTS AT HOME; a Fopnlar Acooont of British Insects. 
With 700 Illustrations. 8yo. lis. 

WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects. 
Uniform with * Insects at Home.' 8yo. 14«. 

WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS, al)^^ged;^m /Homes with- 
out BmkIb*' Witlk^'Woodcnts. Crown 8?o. 7#.6<i. 

WOOD'S OUT of DOORS; original Articles on Practical J^atnzal 
HistoKj. With 11 muBtrations. Grown 8to. 7«. 64, 

A EAMILIAE HISTORY of BIEDS. By £. Stamlvt, DJ). F.B.S. 
tebeLozdBiabopoflforwioh. Seventh Bdition, with Woodoats. Fq;>. 8f. 6cl. 

XXBBT and SPENCE'S INTRODITCTION to ENTOMOLOGT, or 

Elementi of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8yo.M. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. Qsobqb Habjtwio. 
Latest revised Bdition. 8vo. with many Hlustratloins, 10«. M. 

The TEOPICAL WORLD. By Dr. Gbobob Habtwiq. With aboTO 160 
mnstrations. Latest revised Bdition. 8to. price 10«. del* 
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Tlia SITBTEEBAKEAN WOBLB. By Dr. Gxobob Habtwig. With 
8 Mape and about 80 Woodcnts, incliiding 8 full size of page. 8to. price lOt, id, 

HABTWIG'S FOLAB WOBLD ; Man and IMue in tbe Arctic and 

Antarotio Regions. \ntb 8 ChromoxylographB, ^k*ps» sAA 9§i Woadcutt. 
8vo. 10«. 6d. i.^ .•;•*' 

HABTWIG'S AEBIAL WOBLB. ""kim Edition, with t d^omozylo- 

graphs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 10«. 6d, 

BBAKBE'8 BICTIONABT of SCIBNGE, LITEBATVBE, and ABT. 

Be-edited by the Bev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. K JL 8 toIs. medium 8to. 6S«. 

EEKSLEY'S HAVBBOOK of HABBT TBEES, SHBITBfl, amd 

HBBBACBOUS FLANT& With 264 Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. ISi. 

DEGAISNE and LS MAOUrS GEVEBAL 8TSTEK of BOTAET, 

Translated by Mrs. Hoosxb. With 5,600 Woodcuts. Imperial 8yo. Sit. 6cl. 

BIYEBS'S BOSE AXATETJB'8 GITIBE. Fcp. 8vo. 4«. 6<;. 

LOroON'8 ENCTCLOF£BIA of PLANTS. With upwards <^ 
13,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.i2«. 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

AiriMAL CHEMISTBT ; or, the Relations of Chemistry to Physiology 

^^ and Pathology : inclndjhg the Besnlts of the most recent Sdentiflo Beeearohei 

and Experiments. By Charles T. EraazBiT, F.G.S. 8yo. llnt^preu, 

A BICTIONABT of CHEMISTBT and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Hsnby Waits, F.B.S. assisted by eminent Ckmtiibiitan. 
Seren Volumes, medium 8to. price £10. 16<. Sd. 

8irPPL£MENTABT VOLITME, completing the Becord of Chemical 
Discovery to the year 1876. [/» prtparatUm, 

XILLEB'S ELEKENTS of CEEKISTBT, Theoretical and Practical. 
8 vols. 8to. Fabt I. OmoaoAL Phtsios, 16«. Fart n. Inoboahio Ohi- 
msTBT, 21«. Fast m. Obganio Ohkhibxbt, New Bditlon in the pran. 

•ELECT KETHOBS in CHEMICAL AHALTSIS, ehiefly IHOB- 
GANIO. By W. Obookss, F.B.S. With 32 Woodcuts. Grown 8to. ISi. Sd. 

A PBACTICAL HANBBOOK of BTEING and CALICO PBIHTIHe. 

By W. Obookeb, F Jt.a With Plates, Specimens, and 86 Woodcuts. 8to. 43«. 

AHTHBACEN ; its Constitution, Properties, Manufacture, and Deriva- 
tires. By G. Aubbbaoh. Translated by W. Cbookbs, F.B.a 8to. 12«. 

The HISTOBT, FBOBUCTS, and FBOCESSES of the ALKAU 

TBADE. By Charles T. EiNazEnr, F.O.S. With 33 Woodcuts. 870. 12«. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE ; Lectures on Elementary Physiology. By 
Mrs. BuoKTON. Eighth Edition. Small 8to. Woodcuts, 3«. 
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The Fine ArtSy and Illustrated Editions. 

BEBGSAVS'S BIGfZOHABTof ABTISTSof the ENGLISH SCHOOL : 

Painten, Sci]lptoza{,«4Lx6hitectBj Engravers, and OmamentistB. 870. 16«. 

M00BE*8 lALLA BOOKH, TiomiBL's Edition, with 68 Illustrations. 
Fop. 4to. 8U. 

KOOBE'8 IBISH XELOBIES, with 161 Plates by D. Macuse, B.A. 
Super-royal 8to. 21«. 

LOBB MACAITLATS LAT8 of ANCIENT BOUE. With 90 lUos- 
tratlons from the Antique. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

KINIATUBE EDITION of LOBB tfACAnLArS LAYS of ANCIENT 

BOME, with the Illostrations (as above) reduced. Imp. 16mo. 10«. M, 

The THBEE CATHEBBALS BEBICATEB to 8T. PAXIL, in LONDON. 

By W. LONQMAK, F.A.S. With numerons Illustrationfl. Square ozown 8yo. 81«. 

IN 'FAIBYLANB ; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Biosabd 
DoTLB. With a Poem by W. Allenqham. With Sixteen Plates, oontainlng 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, I6t, 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 68«. 

8ACBEB and LEOENBABT ABT. By Mrs. Jambsom. With numeroiu 
Etchings and Engravings on Wood from Early Missals, Mosaics, Illuminated 
MSS. and other Original Sources. 

LE0ENB8 of the SAINTS and KABTYBS. Latest Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sl«. 6(1. 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC OBDEBS. Latest Edition, with 11 
Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Latest Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
166 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

LEGENDS of the SAYIOUB. Completed by Lady Eastlaxb. Latest 
Edition, with 81 Etchings and 381 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 4S«. 

LEGTUBES on HABMONT, delivered at the Eoyal Institution. By 
G. A. Macfarren. 8vo. 12«. 



The Useful ArtSj Manufactures^ &c. 

GWILT'S ENCYCLOPJSDIA of ABCHITECTTJBE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Bevised and enlarged by W. Pafwobxh. 8vo. 52«. 6cl. 

EASTLAXE'S HINTS on HOITSEHOLD TASTE in 7TJBNITUBB, 

UPHOI£TEBY, &0. With about 100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14«i 
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IND1T8TBIAL CHEKXSXBT; a Manual for Manii|ArtarexB and for 

tue IJi Oon^riMS or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Frof essOra &tohmann 

and Bnglers German Edition of Patkn's Work, by Dr. J. D. Babrt. Edited 

-bf B. H. Faxtl, FhJ). :8to. with Flatea and Woodcats, price 4^*, \/ntire(»fy, 

TJBXB DICTIOHABT of ABTS, HANTTFACTTTSES, and lOHSS. 

.Senranth Edition, rewritten and enljaged nndi^i&e Editorship of BomiBT'JVilCr} 
F Jt.S. With above 2,100 Woodonts. 8 vols, medimn 8yo. Allf» Sifs ,^ - ^ • • 



iEAVDBOOK of FSACTICAL TSLEeSAFHY. By B. S. Ch?xjJ[r, 

Hemb. Inst. O.B. Sixth Edition. Flates and Woodcuts. .%f!pirl^ ■ a 

JIN€YCLOFJSDIA of CIVIL ENGDmBIlTO, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By B. Crest, O.B. With aDove 8s000 Woo^te* 9?!9ik49«* 

.The AMAIEIJB KECHAITICS FBAOTIGAL HAN030QK. By 

A. H. a."HoBfiDK. With 83 Woodcuts. Ccowai 8to. 2«. 6d. • .n • <■ .': 

aClie SiraiEEEB'S VALTJXNa ASaXSTAJIT. By H. D. Hqskozj). 

8vo. half* calf, price 31«i 6d. t 

VUFirL INFOBXATIOir for EITQINSEBS. By 3ir F..P.4^(^B^PtN. 
Bart. F.B.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 8 toIs. crown '^. piloe 81«. 8d. 

The AFPLICATION of CAST and WBOUGHT IBOH to BuUding 
Fnrpoees. By Sir W. FAZRRAiBir, Bart. F.BJ3. . 8yo..1A«. 

The TEEOST of 8TBAIVS in GISDEES and similar Stmctures. 
By "BasmoTX B. SiONinr, MJL. M. Inst. O.E. Boyal 8yo. with ff Flatea it .128 
Woodcuts* 86«. 

A TEEATISE on the STEAK EHOIEE, in its varions Applicationi 
to Mines, liiUs, Steam Navigation, Hallways, and Agrlcnltore. By J* BodbsBi 
O.E. With Forteait, 87 Plates, and M$ Woodonts. . 4to. 43t. 

• BQVBNE'S CATECHISM of the STEAK EKGIHE, .in its T^rioas 
Applications to Mines, MU18, Steam Kavigati<m» Bailways, and .AgiioDltare. 
With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

BOTJEHE'S HANDBOOK of the 8TSAK SEGUrE. Fcpi 8vo. 9«. 

aaUENE'S BSCEKT nCFEOYEKEETS in theSTEAX SHGIHE inits 
various applications. With 184 Woodouti. Fop. 8vo. e«. 

^XA^BOSS and TVEKIHG, Simple, Mechanical, and QmamentaL By 
W. Hbnrt Northcott. Second Edition, with 338 Illustrations; 8vOk 18». 

FBACTICAL TEEATISE on KETALLITEGT, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kerl's Jfetallurffy by W. Crookbs, F.B.S. &€• 
and B. B&HBia, Ph.D. M.B. With 628 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8vo. price M 19t, 

MITCHELL'S KANTTAL of FEACTICAL ASSATIEG. Fourth Edi- 
tion, f or the most wrt rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, 
by W. Obooebs, FjEUS. With 198 Woodcuts. 8vo. 81«. M, ^ 

LOVBON'S ENCTCL0F2DIA of AGEICTTLTUEE. 8vo. 2is. ^ 
L0¥90ir^8 EHCTCLOFJBDIA of GAEBEEIEG. Svo. 21«. 
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Religious and Moral Works. 

The Sev. Dr. THOMAS ASNOLB'S SEBMOITS preached mostly in 
the Chapel of Bugby School. Collcctiye Edition, complete in Six Yolames, 
revised and edited by the Author's daughter, Mrs. W. E. Fobster. 6 toIb. 
crown 8yo. price 304. cloth, or separately 5s. each. 

THBEE ESSATS on SELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Beligion; 
Theism. By John Stuabt Mill. 8vo. price lOt, 6d, 

UTTBOBUGTIOir to the SCIENCE of SELIGION. Fonr Lectures 
deUyered at the Boyal Institation ; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max Mt^LLSB, MJL Grown 8yo. 10«. 6d, 

SUFEENATUSAL SELIGION; an Inquiiy into the Beality of Diyine 
Bevelation. Sixth Edition. S vols. Svo. S8«. 

BEHIND the VEIL ; an Outline of Bible Metaphysics compared with 
Ancient and Modem Thought. By the Bey. T. Griffith, M.A. 8yo. 10«. 6d, 

The TSIDENT, the CSESCENT, and the CSOSS ; a View of the 
Beligious History of India. By Bev. J. Yaughan. 8yo. 9«. 6d. 

COMMENTAST on the 39 ASTICLES ; an Introduction to the Theo- 
logy of the Church of England. By Ber. T. P. Bouutbeb, LL.D. Crown 8to. 9i, 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ASTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal 
By Edward Habold Bbownb, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. 8to. Kte. 

The LIFE and LETTESS of ST. PAUL, including a New English 
Translation of the Epistles. By the Bey. W. J. Oonybsabb, MJL. and the Very 
Bey. John Saul Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester. 

Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, 
Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 yols. 4to. 42«. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 yols. square crown 8yo. 21«. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations 
and Maps. 1 voL crown 8yo. price 9s, 

HISTOST of the SEFOSXATION in ETTSOPE in the TIKE of 

CALVIN. By the Bey. J. H. Merle D'AuBiGNft, D.D. Translated l^ W. L. B. 
Catbs. (In Bight Volumes.) 7 yols. Svo. price £5. 11*. 

Vol. Vm. completing the English Edition, is nearly ready. 

The FOUB GOSPELS in GSEEK, with Greek-English Lexicon. By 
John T. Whttb, D.D. Oxon. Square 32mo. 6$. 

NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTASIES. By the Bey. W. A. O'Cokob, 

B Jl. Bector of St. Simon and St. Jnde, Manchester. Ciowp 8yo. Bptsile to the 
Bomans, price 8«. <k2. Epistle to the Hebrews, 4«. 6<f. St. John's Gospel, 10«. 6<i. 
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A CSinCAL and GBAIOCATICAL COXKEHTABY^ en ST. PAUL'S 

BpisUeB. By 0. J. Bujoott. D J). Lord Bishop of Oloaoesttf and Briatol. 8to. 
Gftlfttians, Fourth Bdition, Bs. 6d, E^heeians, Fourth Bditlon, 8s. 9d, FMtoral 
Epistles, Fburth Edition, 10«. 6d. Philippians, Colossians, and Fhitemon, Thixd 
Xdltioii, 10«. 6<{. Thessaloniaos, Third Edition, 7i. 6<l. 

HI8T0BIGAL LEGTITSES on the LlfS of OITB LORD. By 

0. J. BiJioOTT, D J). Bishop of aionoester and BristoL Sixth Edition. Sn^ ISi. 

KnDSVCE of the TBTTTH of the CHBI8TIAH BEUeiOir dMivid 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By AuexARDfift Ebith, D.D. 87th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8to. 12«. Bd, 89th Edition, in post 8yo. (to. 

SWAL]>*ft' HI8T0ST of I8SA1L. Translated by J. E. Cabfintbb, 
M JL. 6 tols. 8vo. 63s, 

SWAIA'8 AHTIQVITIEB of I8EAEL. Translated by H. S. Sollt, 
MJL Sto. 12s. 6d, 

THE JEWISH HESSIAN: a Critical History of the Messianic Idas 
among the Jews, firom theBiae of the Maccabees to the Olose of the Talmud. 
By Jahbs Drtthmono, B.A. Price 16s, 

XTTElTBir onthe FSOFHETS and PBOFHECT of ISBAEL. Trans- 
lated by the Bev. A. Milbot, M.A. Introduction by J. Mum, D.C.L. Svo. 31«. 

OOLDZIHEB'S ICTTHOLOOT among the HEBBEWS, its Historical 
Development ; Hesearches beating on the Science of Mythology and the History 
of Beligion. Translated by Bubsrll Mabtineau^ MjL 8to. 16s. 

LBCTTTRES on the PEKTATEirCH and the XOABITE STOEE. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Oolbnso, D.D. Bishop of NataL 8to. 18«, 

ThePENTATETTCHandBOOKof JOSHUA CBITICALLT EXAMIEED. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Colrnso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown 8yo. 6s, 

BIBLE STUDIES, Fart I. The Prophecies of Balaam ; or, the Hebrew 
and the Heathen. By M. M. Kalisch, MA. Ph.D. 8yo. 10s, 6d, 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Miss Sbwell. Fcp. 8to. price 3». &;. 

PASSIEe THOUGHTS on BELIGIOK. By Miss SbwbUm Fcp. 8yo. 
8*. 6d, .%>... 

PBEPABATIOE for the HOLT COMMUNIOir ; the Beyotions diiefly 
, from the Worka of Jebbmy Tatlob. By Miss Sswbll. 82mo. St. 

LTBA GEBMANICA, Hymns translated from tiie German by Miss 
C. WiKKWORTH. Fop. 8yo. price 5s, 

JPIBITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Moitskll, LL.D. Pcp.Syo. 6s, 18ine. 2si 

The TEMPOBAL XI8SI0E of the HOLY GHOST ; or, Baason and 
Beyelation. By the Ber. Dr. H. E. MAsmnra, Cardinal-ArchUibf^. Crown 
iiro.9s,6di .^. ■-■■■■' ■■ 
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HOITBft of THOTTOET on SACBSB THIirCNI ; a YolTime vf Sermons. 
By James Mabtdtbau, D.D. LL.]>. Grown 8yo. 7t.Bd. .^mxi 

ENDEAyOUBS after the CHBISTIAK LIFE ; Biscoursefi, Jij |he 
Bey. J. Majchneau, LL.D. Fifth BditioD. Grown 8to. 7s, Bd, " . " 

HTMirS of PBAISE and FBAYES, collected and edited by the BeT. 
J. MABTlNBAtJ, LLJ). Giown 8vo. 4«. <kl. 82nM>. 1«. 6<{. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as reyealing the Develop- 
ment of Human iiTstaxe. By iLNSBBW Jukes. Third Edition. Crowv^ve^tf^. 6<f. 

The SECOND DEATH and the BESTITTrTIOK of ALL THINGS. 

By Andbbw Jukes. Fourth Edition. Grown 8vo.8«.6<2. 

WHATELY8 INTBODUCTOBY LESSONS on the CHBISTIAN 

Bridenoee. 18mo. 6d, 

BISHOP ^BEKY TAYLOB'B ENTIBE WOBKS. With Life by 
Bishop Heber, Edited by the Bey. G. P. Bdhht. 10 yols. 8yo. £6. 6f. 
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Travels^ Voyages^ &c. 

A YOYAGE BOUND the WOBLD in the YACHT < SUNBEAM.* 

By Mrs. Brasset. With 7 Map, 9 Full-Page Illustrations engrayed on Wood, 
and upwards of 100 Woodcuts tn the text. 8vo. 21«. 

A YEAB in WESTEBN PBANCE. By Miss Edwards. Crown 870. 
IOj. 6d. 

\ t, ■ ji 
The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed them. By a Lady Piovseb. 
With Illustrations from Drawings \xj the Author. Imperial 8yo. 42s, 

TYBOL and the TYBOLESE ; being an Account of the People and 
the Land, in their Sodal, Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspects.. By W. A. 
Baimjb Grohmam. Second Edition,.with Illustrations. Grown 8yo.6«. 

A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, being a JOUBNEY through 

EGYPT and NX7BIA to the SBGOND GATARACT By Amelia B. Bdwabds. 
With Eighty ninatrations. Imperial 8yo. 42«. 

OYEB the SEA and FAB AWAY ; being a Narratiye of a Bamble 
round the World. By Thomas Woodbutb HmcHUFF, M. A. F.B.G.S. President 
of the Alpine Glub. T^th 14 full-page Illustrations. Medium 8yo. 21«. 

THBOUGH BOSNIA and the HEBZEGOYINA on FOO^ ^tiring the 

INSUBBEGTION. By A. J. Etans, B JL F.S.A. Second Edition. Map and 
Woodcuts. 8yo. 18«. ,^^ . ..^ 

DISOOYEBIES at EPHESUS, including the Site and Bemains of i^e 
Great Temide of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.SJI. With 87 lithegnkphiePIates 
and 48 Engrayingi on Wood. Imperial 8yo. price 68«. 
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XmOBIALB of the DI8C0YEBY and EABLY 8ETTLSKEHT of 

tbe BBBICUDAS or S0MEB8 ISLiLNDS. By Major-Ctooesal Sir J. H. Lbbot, 
BJL. 03. VJBL&be, Vol. L 1515-1662, rojal 8to. 30s, 

The BIPLE and fhe HOTTin) in CETLOH. Bj Sir Samubl W. 
Bakxb, MJL F.B.a.S. With lUiutnitions. Crown 8to. Is, 60. 

nOHT TEAB8 in CETLOH. By Sir Sakubl W. Baksr, MX 
V:ELQS, With SlnstraUoiiB Crown 8to. 7s. 9d, 

The ALPIHE CLUB HAP of 8WITZEBLAHD, on the Scale of Four 
Hiles to an Inch. Bdited t^ B. 0. Nicholb, F.S.A« F.B.Q-.S. In Fonr Sheeta, 
price 42«. or mounted in a caae, 62s, Bd, Bach Sheet may be had aepaiately, 
price 12s, or mounted in a caae, 16«. 

HOW to SEE HOBWAY. By Captain J. B. Cahfbell. With Hap 
and 6 Woodcnts. Fcp. 8yo. price 5s, 

OVIDE to the PYBEHEES, for the nse of Honntaineeri. By 
Chabub Paokb. With Map and Blnstratioiui. Crown 8yo. Is. 6d, 

The ALPIHE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.K.IJL late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 toIb. post 8vo. Thoroughly Bevised Bditions, with MajM 
and lUurtrations :— I. Western Alps, 6s. 6d, II. Central Alps, Is, 6d, Til* 
JSastem Alps, lOs, Sd. Or in Ten Parts, price 2s, 6d, each. 

IHTBODUCTIOH on ALPIHE TBAVELLIHO in GEHEBAL, and on 

the Geology of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volnmes of the Alpim 
Quids may be had with this Intboduohon prefixed, price Is. extra. 



Works of Fiction. 



The ATELIEB dn LYS ; or, an Art-Student in the Beign of Tenor. 
By the Author of * Mademoiselle Mori ' Third Edition. 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. 

HOVELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. the Earl of Beacons- 
hbld. Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. price £3. 



L0THAIB,6«. 
OONINGBBT, 6s, 
&TBIL,6s. 
TA170BBD, 6S, 
YMSEnkt6s, 



HBNBnrrrA Teicplb, 6s, 

CONTABINI FLBMINO, &0. Of. 

Albot, Iziov, &c. 6s, 
The YouNa Dukb, &o. 6s, 

YlYIAH QBJa 6s, 



OABIHET EBITIOH of STOBIES and TALES by Miss Sbwbll:— 



Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d, 
Gbbtrudb, 2s, 6d. 
The Eabl'b Daughter, 2s. 6d, 
Ekpsribncb o/Lifb, 2s. 6d, 
Clbvb Hall, 2s, 64, 



IVOBS, 2s. Off. 

Katharine Ashtov, 2s. 6d. 
Maroaret Peroival, Bs. 6d. 

LANEION PARSONAaB, Zs, 6d, 

Ursxtla, 6s. 6d. 



BBOKEB'S OALLTTS; or, Boman Scenes of the Time of Angostns : 
with Notes and Excursuses. Poet 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

IBOXEB'S CHABIOLES; a Tale illnstratiye of Priyate Life among the 
Andent Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. Post 8to. 7s, 6d. 
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WHISFEES from FAISTLAND. By the Bight Hon. E. H. Knatoh: 

BULL-HuGBSSBN, M.P. With Nine lUnstrations. Grown 8vo. St. 6d, 
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